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Tr R A V £ L S. 

■t}m Jerfeyy kdcco^fti 
December the feventh^ *748i 

IN tile mornings t iindlertook agfitiri a 
little jdurney> to Rdceootti in iSTi^^^ 
Jerfey. 
It does not feern difficult to find oiit the 
jreaforis, why the people multiply itiof e here 
than in Etirdpe. As fodii as a perfon is old 
fcnoiigh, he ifaay marry in thefe provinces, 
Without any feai: of poverty j for there is 
fuch a tiraft of good ground yeit uiieulti-* 
vated, that d new-married mart can^ with- 
but difficiilty, get a fpot df groundj tvhefd 
he may fiifficiendy fubfifl with his wife and 
fehildren^ The taxes are very low, and he 

A 2 need 



4 December 1748*. 

need not be under any concern on their 
account. The liberties he enjoys are io greats 
that he confiders himfelf as a prince in his 
pofleffions. I (hall here demonffratc by 
fome plain examples, what efFefl; fuch st 
conftitution is capable of- 

Maons Keen, one of the Swedes in Rac- 
coon, was now near fcventy years old : he 
Tiad many children, grandchildren* and 
great-grandchildren ; fo that, of thofe who 
were yet alive, he could mufter up forty-tive 
perfons. Befides them, feveral of his chil- 
dren and grandchildren died young, and 
fome in a mature age^ He was, therefore,- 
uncommonly blefled. Yet his happinefs is 
not comparable to that which is to be feen 
in the following examples, and which I have 
cxtrafted from the Philadelphia gazette. 

In the year 173.2,. January the 24th, 
died at iffwich, in I\ew England, Mrs. 
Sarah Tuthily a widow, aged eighty-fix 
years. She had brought fixteen children 
into the world > and from feven of them 
only„ fhe had feen one hundred and feventy- 
feven gfandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. 

In the year I739> May the jath, the 
children, grand and great- grandchildren, of 
Mr. Richard Buttington, in the parifh of 
Chf/ler, in Pen/y.umia, \vtrQ affcmbkd in 

his 
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his houfe 5 and they made together one 
hundred and fifteen perfons. The parent of 
thefe children, Richard Buttington^ who was 
born in England^ was then eatering into his 
eighty- fifth year : and was at that time quite 
frefh, adive, and fenfible. His eldefj fon, 
then fixty years old, was the firft EngUJloman 
born in Ptnjyivania. 

I«!the year 1742^ on the 8th oijanuary^ 
died at Trenton^ in New Jerfty^ Mrs, Sarab 
Fjirmaftt a widow, aged ninety- feyen years. 
She was born in New England-, and Jeft 
five children, fixty-one grandchildre;n, one 
hundred ^nd eighty-tjrvo great -grandchil- 
dren, and twelve great- great-gj-andchildren, 
who were all alive when fhe died. 

Xn the year I739> on the 28th oi Janu-' 
aryy diod at South Kingjion^ in New England^ 
Mrs. jl[f aria Hazard,' z widow, in the hun- 
dredth year of her age. She was born in 
Rhcde IJland^ and was a grandmother of tjic 
then vice-governor of that ifland, Mx. George 
Hazard. . She could count altogether five 
hundred children, grandchildren, great- 
grandchildren, and great-great-grandchil- 
dren. .When fhe died, two hundred and 
five perfons of them were alive 3 a grand- 
daughter of hers had already been grand- 
mother near, fifteen years. 

In this nlianner, the ufual wifli or blefling 

va our Uturgy, that the new- married couple 

A3 may 



$ December 1748, 

ftiay fee their grandchildren, till the third 
and fourth generation, has hcen literally ful- 
filled in regard to fome of thefe perfons *. 

December the 9th. In every country, we 
coriimonly m^et with a number of infeds % 
of Which many, though they be ever fo 
fmall and contemptible, can do confiderable 
damage to the inhabitants. Of thefe dan- 

ferous infefts, there are likewife fome in 
\fdrth America : fome are peculiar to that 
country, others are common to Etir$pe like-? 
wife, 

I HAVE already, in the preceding volume, 
mentioned the Mofquitoes^ as a kind of difa- 
greeable grtits ; and another noxious infeft, 
2ie Brucbus Pifi^ which deftroys whole ficldi 
with peafe. 1 fhall here add ibme more. 

There are a kind of Locufts^ which about 
every feyenteenth year come hither in in-, 
credible numbers. They come out of the 
ground in the middle of May^ and make, 
for fix weeks together, fuch a noife in the 
trees and woods, that two perfons who 
meet in fvich places, cannot underftand each 
pther, unlefs they fpeak louder than the 
iocufts can chjrp. Puring that time, they 
make, with the fting in their tail, holes in- 
to the foft bark df the little branches on the 
trees, by which means thefe branches ara 

ruined. 

* i|f r. ^o/i^ fpcaks here of the 5w/</^Xitorgy. 
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ruined. They do no other harm to the trees 
or other plants. In the interval between 
the 'years when they are fo numerous, they 
are only feen or heard finglc in the woods. 

There is likewife a kind of Caterpillars 
in theife provinces, which eat the leaves 
from the trees. They are alfo innumerable 
in fome years. In the intervals there arc 
but few of them : but when they come, 
they ftrip the trees fo entirely of their 
leaves, that the woods in the middle of 
fummer are as naked as in winter. They 
cat all kinds of leaves, and very few trees are 
left untouched by them i as, about that time 
of the year the heat is moft exceffivc. The 
gripping the trees of their leaves has this fatal 
confeaucnce, that they cannot withftand the 
heat, but dry up entirely. In this manner, 
great forefts are fometimes entirely ruined. 
The Swedes who live here fhewed me, here 
and there, great tradts in the woods, where 
youhg trees were now growing, inftead of 
the old ones, which, fome years ago, had 
been deftroyed by the caterpillars. Thefe 
caterpillars afterwards change into moths, 
or phalana^ which (hall be defcribed in the 
fequel, in their proper places. 

In other years the Grafs-worms do a' 

great deal of damage in feveral places, both 

in the meadows and corn-fields. For the 

A 4 fields 
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^elds arc at certain times pver-run with 
great armies of theic worm^, as with the 
other infects j yet it is vpry happy that thefe 
many plagmes do not come all together. 
For in thofe years when the Iqcufts are 
numerous, the caterpillars and grafsr worms 
are not very confiderable, and it happens 
fo with the latter kinds, fo that only one 
of the three kinds cpme§ at a time. Then 
there are feveral years w1;ijen they are very 
fparcc. The grafs-worms have b^ep bb- 
ferved tQ fettle chiefly in a fat foil ; bat" as 
foon as careful husbandmen difSover 
thein, they draw narrow ehaonels with al- 
moft perpendicular fides quite round the 
field iQ which the worms are fettled; 
then by Creeping further they all fall into^ 
jhe ditch/ and cannot get out again. I 
was affured by P^any perfpqs that thefe 
three fort§ of infe<3:5 followed each other 
pretty clofely ; and that the locufts came 
in the firft year, thp caterpillars in the fe- 
cond, and thp grafs-worms in the laft : 
I have Ukewife found by my own e^pe- 
fience that this js partly true. 

Moths, or Tinece^ which eat the clothes, 
are Ukewife abundant here. I have feea 
ploth, worfted gloves, and other woollen 
ftufFs, which had hung all the fummer 
locked up in a fhrine, and had not beerj 
' , ' taj^en 
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taken care of, quite cut throughby thefe* 
Worms, fo-that whole pieces fell out: 
Sometimes they were fo fpoiled that they 
could not be mended again. : Furs whicli 
had been kept in the garret were frequently 
fo ruined by worms, that the hair went off 
by handfuls. I am however not certain 
whether thefe worms were originally in the 
country, or whether they were brought 
over from Europe. 

Fleas are like wife to be found in this 
part of the world. Many thoufands were 
undoubtedly . brought over from other 
countries j yet immenfe numbers of them 
have certainly been here fince time imme- 
morial. I have feen them on the grey 
fquirrels, and on the hares which have 
been killed in fuch defart parts of this 
country, where no human creature ever 
lived. As I afterwards came further up 
into the country, and was obliged to lie at 
night in the huts and beds of the Indians, 
I was fo plagued by immenfe quantities of 
fleas, that I imagined I was put to the tor- 
ture. They drove me from the bed, and 
I was very glad to flecp on the benches be- 
low the roof of the huts. But it is eafy to 
conceive that the many dogs which the 
Indians keep, breed fleas without end. 
Dogs and men lie promifcuoufly in the 

huts; 
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huts; and a ilranger can hardly lie down 
and (hut his eyes, but he is in danger of 
being either fquezcd to death, or ftifled by 
a dozen or more dogs, which lie roUnd 
hini, and upon him, in order to have 
a good refting place. For I imagine they 
do not expeft that ftrangers will venture to 
beat them or throw them off, as their ma- 
tters and miftreffes commonly do. 

The noify Crickets fGryllus domejiicus) 
which are fometimes to be met with in the 
houfes in Sweden^ I have not perceived in 
any part of Penfyhania or New Jerfey^ and 
other people whom I have afked, could 
not fay that they had ever feen any. In 
fummer there arc a kind of black Crickets^ 
in the fields, which niake exadly the fame 
chirping noife as our houfe crickets. But 
they keep only to the fields, and were 
filent as foon as winter or the cold weather 
came on. They fay it fometimes happens 
that thefe field crickets take refuge in 
houfes, and chirp continually there, whilft 
it is warm weatner, or whilft the rooms 
are warm ; but aa foon as it grows cold 
they are filent. In fome parts of the pro- 
vince of Neib TTorky and in Canada, every 

farm- 

* Perhaps it is tte Gtyttt^ camfefirU^ or commpii 
black faii cricket o{ Eunfe^ of which Roc/el iQ bis work 
on infcds, vol, Zf Gryll. f. 13. has given a fine draw- 
ing. F. 
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farm-houfe and moft of the houfes in the 
towns> fwarto with io many, that no faro* 
houfe in our country can be better ftocked 
with them. They continue their tnufic 
there throughout the- whole winter. 

Bugs (Cimex leSlularius) are very plen- 
tiful here. I have been jfufficiently tor- 
mented by them, in many places in Cana- 
da : But I do not remember having feen 
any with the Indians^ during my ftay at 
Fort Frederic. The commander there^ Mr. 
de Loufignaftj told nfie, that none of the //- 
Unois and other Indians of the weftern parts 
of North America knew any thing of thefe 
vermin. And he added* that he could 
with certainty fay this from his own expe- 
rience, having been among them for a 
great while. Yet I cannot determine whe- 
ther bugs were firft brought over by the 
Europeans^ or whether they have originally 
been in the country. Many people looked 
upon them as natives of this country, and 
as a proof of it faid, that under the wings 
of bats the people had often found bugs, 
which had eaten very deep into the flefh. 
It was therefore believed that the bats had 
got them in fome hollow tree, and had af- 
terwards brought them into the houfes, as 
they commonly fix themfelves clofe to the 
yf2$\Sy and creep into the little chinks which 

they 
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they meet with. But as I have never feen 
any bugs upon bats, I cannot fay any thing 
upon diat fubjeft. Perhaps a Icufe or a 
tick (Acarm) has been taken for a bug. 
Or, if a real bug has been found upon a 
bat's wing, it is very eafy to conceive that 
it fixed on the bat, whilft the latter was 
fitting in the chinks of a houfe flocked 
with European bugs. 

As the people hqre could not hear the 
inconvenience of thefe vermin, any more 
than we can in S'fj^eden^ they endeavoured 
to expel them by different means. I have 
already remarkejd in the preceding volume, 
that the beds to that purpofe were made of 
Saffafras wood, but that they were only 
temporary renaedies. jSome perfbns affured 
me that they had found from their own 
experience, and by repeated trials, that no 
remedy was more effedual towards the ex- 
pulfion of bugs, than the injeding of 
boiling water into all the cracks where 
they are fettled, and wafhing all the wood 
of the beds with it ; this being twice or 
thrice repeated, the bugs are wholly de- 
flroyed. But if there are bugs in neigh- 
bouring houfes, they will faften to one? 
clothes, and thus be brought over into 
other houfes. 

I cannot fay whether thefe remedies are 

good 
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good or no, as I have not tried them; but 
by repeated trials I have been convinced 
thatfulphur, ifjt be properly employed, en- 
tirely deftroys bugs and their eggs in beds 
and walls, though they were ten times more 
numerous than the ants in an ant-hill*. 

The Mill-beetles r or Cack-roacbes, are 
likewife a plague of North America^ and are 
fettled in many of its provinces. The 
learned Dr. Colden was of opinion that 
thefe infedts were properly natives of the 
Wejl Indies, and that thofe that were found 
in North America were brought over from 
thofe iilands. To confirm his opinion, he 
faid, that it was yet daily feen how the 
fhips coming with goods from the Weji In^ 
dies to North America brought mill-beetles 
with them in great numbers. But from 
the obfervations which I have made in this 
country, 1 have reafon to believe that thefe 
infedts have been on the continent of North 
America fince time immemorial. Yet not- 
withftanding this I do not deny their being 
brought over from* the Weft Indies. They 
are in almoft every houfe in the city of 
New York ; and thofe are undoubtedly 
come over with (hips^ But how can that 

be 

* A (UU^ more infallible remedx, is to wafli all the 
furniture, infe^^ed with that rermin, with a folotidn of 
arfenic. . F. 
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be faid of thofe mill-beetles, which artf 
found in the midft of the woods and de-» 
farts ? 

The Englijh likewife call the MtlU 
ieetleSf Cock-roacies, and the Dutch give 
them the natoe of Kackerlack. The Sisoedei 
in this country tall them BrodD'etare^ or 
Bread-eaters, on account of the damage 
they do to the bread, which I am going to 
defcribe. Dr. Linnaus calls them Blattd 
Orienttilis. Many of the Swedes call theni 
iikcwife Kdckerlnck. They are not bnly 
bbferved in the houfes, but in the fummci^ 
they appear often in the woods, and rurt 
about the trees, which iare cut down* On 
bringing in all forts of old rotten blocks of 
wood for feweli in Pebruaryy I diftovercd 
feveral cock-roaches fettled in them ; they 
Were at firft quite torpid, or as it were 
dead; but after lying in the room fot 
a while, they recovered, became very 
Hvely, and began to run about; I after- 
Wards found very often, that wheh old rot- 
ten wood was brought home in winter, arid 
ciit in pieces forfewel, the cock-roaches 
were got into it in numbers, and lay in \i 
in a torpid ftatfe. In the fame tvinter, d 
fellow ciit down a great dty trecj and was 
about to fplit it. I then ohferved in a 
crack, feme fathoms above the ground^ 
5 feveral 
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fcvcral cock-roaches together with the 
common ants* They were, it fccms, crept 
up a great way^ in order to find a fecurc 
place of abode againft winter. On travel- 
ling in the middle of OBober 1749^ 
through the uninhabited country between 
the Englijh and French colonies, and 
making a fire at night near a thick half 
totten tree, on the fhore of lake Cbamplain, 
numbers of cock-roaches came out of the 
wood, being wakened by the fmoke and 
the fire, which had driven them out of 
their holes. The Frenchmen^ who were 
then in my company, did not know them# 
and could not give them any name. , Iii 
Canada the Ftench did not remember feeing 
any in the houfcs. In PenfyhaAta^ I am 
told, they run in imrtienfc numbers about 
the fheaves of corn, during the harvefl. 
At other times they live commonly in the 
houfes in the Englijh fettlements, and lie 
in the crevices, efpeeially in the cracks of 
thofe beams which fupport the ceiling, 
and are neareft tti the chimney. 

They do a deal of damage by dating the 
foft parts of the bread. If they have once 
made a hole into a loaf, they will in a little 
time eat all the foft part in it, fo that onf 
cutting the loafy nothing but the crufl is 
left. I am^ told they likeVvife eat other 

viduals. 
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viftuaTs. * Sx)metimes ^ they bite pebple^s 
nofeS' or feet, *whilft they- are afleep. Aii 
old Swede ^ called Sven haock^ a grandfori 
of the Rev. Mr. Labckeniusy one of the 
firft Swedi/h clergymeti that came to Pen-^ 
Jylvaniaf told me, that he had in hid 
younger years -been once very much fright- 
ened on account of a cock-roach> which 
crept into his ear whilft hft was afleep. 
He waked fuddenly, jumped oiit of bed^ 
and felt that the infedt, probably out of 
fear, was endeavouring with all its ftrength 
to get deeper. Thefe attempts of the 
cock-roach were fo painful to him, that he** 
imagined his head was burftitig, and he 
was almoft fenfelefs j however he haflened 
to the .well,, and bringing up a biickiet full 
of water, threw fome into his ear. A^ 
foon as the cock-roach found itfelf in dan- 
ger of being drowned, it endeavoured to 
fave' itfelf, and pufhed backwards out of 
the ear, with its hind feet, and thus hap- 
pily delivered the poor man from his 
fears. . ' 

: '.The Wood-lice are difagrefeable infedts^ 
which in'a manner are worfe than the pre- 
ceding 5 but as I have already defcribed 
them in' a peculiar memoif, which is 
printed among the memoirs of the Roya! 

Aeademy 
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iriclofed with brickiS, r^nd of fdch bricks as 
have ,lieeh found in feveral places in the 
groiAid, 1/ have aftferwards"* hfeafd repeated 
by many other bid Swedes. " 

' December \\xQ 2 id. An ol J farmer fore- 
tbld a change of the weather, becaufe the 
air was very warm this day at noon, though 
the morning had been very cold. Thi^ he 
likewife concluded, from having obferved 
the clouds gathering about the fun. The 
meteorological obfervations annexed to the 
end of this volume will prove that his ob- 
fervation was juft. 

December the 31ft. ^^^ remedies againft 
the tooth-ach are almoft as numerous as 
days in a year. There is hardly an old 
woman but can tell you three or four fcore 
of them, of which fhe is perfedlly certain 
that they are as infallible and fpeedy in 
giving relief, as a month's fafting, by bread 
and water, is to a burthenfome paunch. 
Yet it happens often, nay too frequently, 
that this painful difeafe eludes all this 
formidable army of remedies. However, I 
cannot forbear obferving the following re- 
medies, which havefometimes, in this coun- 
try, been found effedual againft the tooth- 
ach. 

When the pains come from the hollow- 
ncfs of the teeth, the following remedy is 

Vol. II. C fald 
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faid to have had a good efifed : A little 
cotton is put at the bottom of a tobacco- 
pipe j the tobacco is put in upon it, and 
lighted; and you fmokc till it is almoft 
burnt up. By fmoking, the oil of the to- 
bacco gets into the cotton, which is then 
taken out, and applied to the tooth as hot 
as it can be fufFered. 

The chief remedy of the Iroquois^ or Iro^ 
quefcy againft the tooth-ach occafioned by 
hollow teeth, I heard of Captain Lindjey% 
lady, at Ofwego ; and flie aflured me, tnat 
fhe knew, from her own experience, that the 
remedy was effedual. They take the feed 
c^pfoles of the Virginian Anemone y as foon 
as thefeed is ripe, and rub them in pieces. It 
will then be rough, and look like cotton. This 
cotton-like fubftance is dipped into ftrong 
brandy, and then put into the hollow tooth, 
which commonly ceafes to ache foon after. 
The brandy is biting or (harp, and the feeds 
of the anemone, as moft feeds of the Poly-^ 
andria Pofygynia clafs of plants (or fuch as* 
have many Stamina^ or male flowers, and 
many Pijiillay or female flowers) have like- 
wife an acrimony^ Th^y therefore, both 
together, help to aflfuage the pain ; and this 
remedy is much of the fame kind with the 
former. Befides that, we have in;any feeds 

which 



\vhlch have the fame qualities with the 
American anemone. 

The following remedy was much in vogue 
againft the tooth-acli which is attended with 
a fwelliiig : They boil griJcl, of flour of 
maize, and milk ; to this they stdd^ whilft 
it is yet over the fire, fpxne of the fat of 
hogs, or other iuet^ and ftir it well, that 
eveiy thing may mix e;qually. A handker-^ 
chief is then fpread over the gruel, and ap- 
plied ajs hot as poffible to the (welled cheeky 
where it is kept till it is gone cool agdin* 
I have found, that this remedy has been 
very efficacious againft a fvvelling; fts it 
lefleris the pain, abates the fwelling, opens 
a gathering, if there be ahy> and procures a 
good difcharge of the Fus. 

I HAVE feen the Iroqueji boil the inner 
bark of the Sambucus Canadenjisj or Canada 
Elder, and put it on that part of the cheek 
in which the pain was moft violent. This, 
I am told, often diminifhes the pain. 

A MONO the Iroquefe^ or Five Nations;^ 
upon the river Mohawkj I faw a young in- 
didn woman, who, by frequent drinking of 
tea, had got a violent, too th-ach. To cure 
it, fhe boiled the }/fyrica afplenii folia^ 
and tied it, as hot as (he could bear 
it, on the whole cheek. She faid, that 
C 2 .lemedy 
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remedy had often cured the tooth-ach be- 
fore. 

Jantmry the 2d, 1749. Before the£«ro^ 
feans under the diredtion of Columbus^ came 
to the Weft-Indies 9 thtfavages or Indians (who 
lived there fince times immemorial) were 
entirely unacquainted with iron, which ap- 
pears very ftrange to us, as North America^ 
almoft in every part of it, contains a num- 
ber of iron mines. They were therefore 
obliged to fupply this want with (harp 
itones, fhdls, claws of birds and wild beafts, 
pieces of bones, and other things of that 
kind, whenever they intended to miake 
hatchets, knives, and fuch like inftruments. 
From hence it appears, that they mufthave 
led a very wretched life. The old Swedes 
who lived here, and had had an intcrcourfe 
with the Indians when they were young, and 
at a time when they were yet very numerous 
in thefe parts, could tell a great many 
things concerning their manner of living. 
At this time the people find accidentally, by 
ploughing and digging in the ground, feve* 
ral of the inftruments which the Indians 
employed, before the Swedes and other 
Europeans had provided them with iron 
tools. For it is obfervable that the Indians 
at prefent make ufe of no other tools, than 
fuch as are made of iron and other metals» 

and 
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and which they always get from the Euro^ 
peans : Of this I (hall be more particular, 
in its proper place. But having had an op- 
portunity of feeing, and partly collefting a 
great many of the ancient Indian tools, I 
ihall hera defcribe them. 

Their hatchets were made of ftone. 
Their (hape is fimilar to that of the wedges 
with which we cleave our wood, about half 
a foot long, and broad in proportion i they 
are made like a wedge, fharp at one end, 
but rather blunter than our wedges. As 
this hatchet mufl be fixed on a handle, there 
was a notch made all round the thiqk end. 
To faflen it, they fplit a flick at one end, and 
put the flone between it, fo that the two 
halves of the flick come Into the notches of 
the ftone ; then they tied the two fplit ends 
together with a rope or fomething like it, 
almofl in the fame way as fmiths faflen the 
inflrument with which they cut off iron, 
to a fplit flick. Some of thefe flone-hatchets 
were not notched or furrowed at the upper 
end, and it feems they only held thofe in 
^eir hands in order to hew or flrike with 
them, and did not make handles to them. 
Mofl of the hatchets which I have feen, 
jCoqfifled of a hard rock-flone : but fomc 
were made of a fine, hard, black, apyrous 
jlonc. When the Indians intended to fell 
C 3 a thick 
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a thick ftrong tree, they could not make 
ufe of their hatchets, but for want of proper 
inftruments eip ployed fire. They fet fire to 
a great quantity of wood at the roots of the 
tree, and made it, fall by that means. But 
that the fire might not reach higher than 
they would have it, they fattened fome 
rags to a pole, dipped them into water, and 
kept continually wa(hing the tree, a little 
above the fire. Whenever they intended 
to hollow out a thick tree for a canoe, they 
laid dry branches all along the ftem of the 
tree, as far as it muft be hollowed out* 
They then put fire to thofe dry branches, 
and as foon as they were burnt, they were 
replaced by others. Whilft thefe branches 
were burning, the Indians were very bufy 
with wet ragSj and pouring water upon 
the tree, to prevent the fire from fpreading 
too far on the fides and at the ends. The 
tree being burnt hollow as far as they found 
it fufficient^ or as far as it could without 
damaging the canoe, they took the above 
(defcribed flone-hatchets, or fliarp flints, 
and quartzes, or fliarp (hells, and fcrapcd 
off the burnt part of the wood, and 
fmoothened the boats within. By this means 
they likewife gave \\ what {hape they pleafed. 
Inftead of cutting with a hatchet fuch a 
pi^ce of wood as was neccflary for making 

a canoe, 
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a canoe, they likewife employed fire. A 
canoe was commonly between thirty and 
forty feet long* The chief ufe of their 
hatchets was, according to the unanimous 
.accounts of all the Swedes, to make good 
fields for maize-plantations ^ for if the 
ground where they intended to make a 
maize-field was covered with trees, they cut 
off the bark all round the trees with their 
hatchets, efpecially at the time when they 
lofe their fap. By that means the tree be- 
came dry, and could not take any more 
nourifhment, and the leaves coul^ no longer 
obftrudl the rays of the fun from pafling. 
The fmaller trees were then pulled out by 
main force, and the ground was a little 
turned up with crooked or fliarp branches. 

Instead of knives they were fatisfied 
with little ftiarp^ieces of flint or quartz, 
or elfe fome^other hard kind of a ftone, or 
with a (harp fhell, or with a piece of a 
bone which they had fharpened. 

At the end of their arrows they faf- 
tened narrow angulated pieces of ftone; 
they made ufe of them, having no iron to 
make them (harp again, or a wood of fuf- 
ficient hardnefs : thefe points were com- 
monly flints or quartzes, but fometimes 
likewife another kind of a ftone. Some 
employed the b(5nes of animals, or the 
C 4 claws 
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claws of birds and beads. Some of thefp 
ancient harpoons are very blunt, and it 
feems that the Indians m^ght kill birds and 
fmall quadrupeds with them ; but wher 
ther they could ente? deep intq the body 
of a great beaft or of a man, by the velo- 
city which they get from the bow, I canr 
not afcertain ; yet fome have been found 
very (harp and well made. 

They- \i2AJi0nepeftlesj about a foot long, 
and as thick as a man's arm. They confift 
chiefly of a black fort of a ftone, and were 
formerly employed, by the Indians^ for 
pounding maize, which has, fince timc$ 
immemorial^ been their chief and almoft 
their only corn. They had neither wind- 
mills, water-mills, nor hand-mills, to 
grind it, and did not fo much as know a 
mill, before the Europeans came into the 
country. I have fpoken with old French^ 
men^ in Canada^ who told me, that the 
Indians had been aftonifhcd beyond expref- 
fion, when the French fet up the firft wind- 
mill. They came in numbers, even from 
the moft diftant parts, to view this wonder, 
and were not tired with fitting near it for 
feveral days together. In order to pblervc 
it \ they were long of opinion that it was 
not driven by the wind, but by the fpirits 
who lived within it. They were partly 

under 
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under the fame aftonifliment when the firft 
water-mill was built. They formerly 
pounded all their corn or maize in hol- 
Jow trees, with the above-mentioned pel^ 
ties, made of Aone. Many Indians had 
pnly wooden peftles. The blacl(:i(h ftone, 
of which the hatchets and peftles are fome- 
times made, is verv good for a grindftone, 
and therefore bqtq the Englijh «and the 
Swedes employ the hatchets and peftles 
chiefly a$ grindftones, at prefent, when 
they can g^t them. 

The old boilers or kettles of the Indians^ 
^ere either made of clay, or of different 
kinds of pot-ftorje, (Lapis ollaris). The 
former confifted of a dark clay, mixt with 
grains of white fand or quartz, and burnt 
in the fire. Many of thefe kettles have 
two holes in the upper ipargin, on each 
fide one, through which the Indians put 
a ftick, and held the kettle over the fire, 
^ long as it was to boil. Moft of the 
jcettles have np feet. It ^s remarkable 
that no pots of this kind have i3een foun4 
glazed^ ejther on th? oiftfide or the in- 
fide. A few of the ol4eft ^medes could 
yet remeijiber fceiqg the Indians boil their 
meat in thefe pots. They ^re very thin, 
and of different fizes ; they are made fbme- 
times of a greenifh, and fbmetimes of a 

grey 
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grey pot-ftone, and fome arc made of 
another fpecies of apyrous ftone ; the bot- 
tom and the margin are frequently above 
an inch thick. The Indians^ notwithftand- 
ing their being unacquainted with iron, 
fteel, and other metals, have learnt to 
hollow out very ingenioufly thefe pots or 
kettles of pot -ftone. 

The old tobacco-pipes of the Indians arc 
Hkewife made of clay, or pot-ftone, or 
ferpentine- ftone. The. firft fort are fliaped 
like our tobacco-pipes, though much 
coarfer and not fo well made. The tube 
is thick and fhort, hardly an inch long, 
but fometimes as long as a finger ; their 
colour comes neareft to that of our tobac- 
co-pipes which )iave been long ufed. Their 
tobacco-pipes of pot-ftone are made of 
the fame ftone as their kettles. Some of 
them are pretty well made, though they 
had neither iron nor fted. But befides 
thefe kinds of tobacco-pipes, we find ano- 
ther fort of pipes, which are made with 
great ingenuity, of a very fine, red pot- 
llone, or a kind of ferpentine marble. 
They are very fcarce, and feldom made ufe 
of by any other than the Indian SacbemSy or 
elders. The fine red ftone, of which thefe 
pipes are made, is likewife very fcarce, 
and is found only in the country of thofe 
5 Indian^ 
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Indians who are called Ingouaz^ and who, 
according to father Charlemix, live on the 
other fide of the river MiJJifippi *. The In- 
dians themfelves commonly value a pipe of 
this kind as much as a piece of filver of 
the fame fize, and fometimes they make 
it ftill dearer. Of the fame kind of ftonc 
commonly confifts \ki€\xpipe of peace ^ which 
the French call calumet de paix^ and which 
they make ufe of in their treaties of peace, 
and alliances. Moft authors who have 
wrote of thefe nations mention this inftru- 
ment, and I intend to fpeak of it when 
an opportunity offers. 

The Indians employ hooks made of 
bone, or bird's claws, inftead oi fijhing^ 
hooks. Some of the oldeft Swedes here 
told me, that when they were young, a 
great number of Indians had been in this 
part of the country, which was then called 
New Sweden^ and had caught fifties in the 
fiver Delaware^ with thefe hooks. 

They made fire by rubbing one end of 
a hard piece of wood continually againft 
another dry one, till the wood began to 
fmoke, and afterwards to burn. 

Such were the tools of the antient In^ 
dians, and the ufe which they made of 

them, 

* See his Journal hiflorique d*un voymgi 4f PJMtnqut* 
Tome V. p^m. 311. and the 13th letter. 
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them^ before the Europeafts-invzdcd this 
country, and before they (the IhdiansJ 
were acquainted with the advantages of 
iron. North America abounds iji iron- 
xnines^ and the Indians lived all about the 
country before the arrival of the Europeans^ 
fo that feveral places can be fhewn in this 
country, where at prefent there are iron- 
mines, and where, not a hundred years 
ago, flood great towns or villages of the 
Indians. It is therefore very repiarkablc 
that the Indians did not know how tp 
make ufe of a metal or ore which was al- 
ways under their eyes, and on which they 
could not avoid tre?iding every day. They 
even lived upon the very fpots vvhere iron 
ores were afterwards found, and yet they 
often went many miles in order to get a 
wretched hatchet, knife, or the like, as 
above defcribed. They were forced to em- 
ploy feveral days in order to fharpen their 
toolSj by rubbing them againft a rock, or 
other ftones, though the advantage was far 
from being equal to the labour. For they 
could never cut down a thick tree with 
their hatchets, and with difficulty they 
felled a fmall one. They could not hol- 
low out a tree with their hatchets, or dp 
a hundredth part of the work which we can 
perform with eafe^ by the help pf our iron 

hatchets. 
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hatchets. Thus we fee how difadvanta- 
geous the ignorance and iriconfidcrate con- 
tempt of ufeful arts is, Happy is the 
country which knows their full value ! 

January the 5th. Christmas-day 
was celebrated this day by the Swedes and 
EngHJh, for they kept then to the $14 Jiile. 
January the 6th, There are a great 
number of hares in this country, but they 
differ from our Swedijh ones in their fize, 
which is very fmall, and but little bigger 
than that of a rabbit j they keep almoft 
the fame grey colour both in fummer and 
winter, which our Northern hares have in 
fummer only \ the tip of their ears is al- 
ways grey, and not black ; the tail is like- 
wife grey on the upper fide, at. all fcafons j 
th^ breed fevcral times a year : in fpring 
they lodge their young ones in hollow 
trees, and in fummer, in the months of 
June and July^ they breed in the grafs. 
When they are furprifcd they commonly 
take refuge in hollow trees, out of which 
they are taken by means of a crooked flick. 
Of by cutting a hole into the tree, oppofite 
to the place wherq they lie ; or by fmoke, 
which is occafioned by making a fire on 
the outfide of the tree. On all thefe occa- 
fions the greyhounds muft be at hand. 
Thefe hares never bite, and can be touched 
without any danger. In day-time they 

ufually 
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ufually lie in hollow trees, and hardly ever 
ftir from thence, unlefs they he difturbed 
by men or dogs ; but in the night they 
come out, and feek their food. In bad 
Weather, or when it fnows, they lie clofe 
for a day or two, and Aq not venture to 
leave their retreats. They do a great deal 
of mifchief in the cabbage-fields j but ap- 
ple-trees fufrer infinitely more, from them, 
tor they peel oflT all the bark next to the 
ground. The people here agreed that the 
hares are fatter in a cold and fevere wirter, 
than in a mild and wet one, of which they 
could give me feveral reafons, from their 
Own conjedlures. The {kin is ufelefs, be- 
caufe it is fo loofe, that it can be drawn ofFj 
for when you would feparate it from the 
flefh, you need only pull at the fur, and 
the fkin follows : tnefe hares cannot be 
tamed. They were at all times, even in 
the midft of winter, plagued with a num- 
ber of common fleas *. 

January the i6th. The common micie 
were in great abundance in the towns and 
in the country ; they do as much mifchief 
as in the old countries. Oldmixon in his 

book, 

• This account fufficiently proves, that thefe hares are 
Vi fpecies diftin^l from our Rwopean rcddilh grey kind, nnd 
Alfo of that fpecies or 'variety only, whkh in the nortbem 
parts of Europe and Jfia is white in winter, with black 
tipped ears, ard has a grey coat in fuirmer. Upon a 
clofer examination naturalifts will perhaps find more eha^ 
radexs to dillirguifh ihem more accurately. F, 
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book, the Britifl) Empire in America^ vol. i. 
p. 444, writes, that North j^erica had 
neither rats nor mice before Bnropean fhips 
brought them oven How far this is true 
I know not. It is undoubted, that in fe- 
veral defart places, where no man ever 
lived, I have feen and killed the common 
mice, in crevices of ftones or mountains ; 
and is it probable that all fuch mice as 
are fpread in this manner, throughout the 
inland parts of the country, derive their 
origin from thofe which were brought 
over from Europe? 

Rats likewife may be ranked among 
thofe animals which do great damage in this 
country. They live both in the cities and 
in the country, and deftroy the provifions. 
Tl\eir fize is the fame with that of our rats^ 
but their colour differs ; for they are grey, 
or blue-grey. I enquired of the Swedes^ 
Whether thefe rats had been here prior to the 
arrival of the Europeans, or whether they 
came over in the Chips ? But I could not 
get an anfwer which I might depend upon,* 
All agreed, that a number of thefe dangerous 
and mifchievous animals were every year 
brought to America, by (hips from Europe 
andother countries. But Mr. Bartram main- 
tained, that before the Europeans fettled here, 
rats had been in the covmtryj for he faw a 
great number^ <ef them pn the high moun- 
tains,, 
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tains, which afe commonly called the J&///^' 
Mountains^ where they lived among ftones, 
and in the fuhterraneous grottoes which are! 
in thofe mountains. They always lie very 
clofe in the day-time, and you hardly ever, 
fee one out ; but at night they come out, 
and make a terrible noife. When the cold 
was very violent, they feemed quite tor- 
pid ; for during the continuance of the 
cold weather, one could not hear the leaft 
noife, or fhrieking, occafioned by them. 
It is to be obferved, that neither the Swedes 
nor the Englijh have any dark windows in 
their houfes here. There is hardly a 
dormer-window in the garret; but only 
loofe boards. The walls in the wooden 
houfes are frequently not clofed, even with 
mofs ; fo that the rooms, though they have 
fires in them, are no warmer than the out- 
fide apartment, or hall. The rooms where 
the fervants fleep have never any fire in 
them, though tne winter is pretty fcvere 
fometimes. The rats have, therefore, little or 
no warmth in winter ; but as fbon as a mild- 
er feafbn makes its appearance, they come 
out again. We obferved feveral times this 
winter, that the rats were very aftive, and 
made an unufual noife all night, juft before 
a fevere cold. It feems, they had fome fen- 
fation of cold weather being at hand ; and 
that they therefore eat fufficiehtly, orflored 

up 
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tip provifions. In mild weather, thfey were 
ufed to carry away apples, and other provi^ 
lions : therefore, we Could always conclude, 
with certainty, when the rats made an uncom- 
mon noife at night, or were extremely greedy, 
that a fevere cold would enfue. I have al- 
ready obferved in the preceding volume, 
p. 312, that the grey fqujfrcls in this coun- 
try have the fame quality. When thefe^ 
and the. common mice> eat maize, they do 
fiot corifume the whole grains, but only 
the loofe, fweet and foft kernel, and leave 
the reft. 

January the 21ft. Th e cold now equalled 
that of Sweden, though this country is fo 
much more foutherly. The Celfian or Swe-- 
dijh thermometer was twenty-tv/o degrees 
below the freezing point, in the morning. 
As the rooms are without any {butters here, 
the cracks in the walls not clofed with mofs, 
and fometimes no fire-place or chimney in 
the room, the winters here muft be very 
difagreeable to one who is ufed to our Swe-- 
dijh warm winter-rooms. But the greateft 
comfort here is, thlt the cold is of a very 
ihort duration. Some days of this month, 
the room which I lodged in was fuch, that 
I could not write two lines before the ink 
would freeze in my pen* When I did npt 
write, I could not leave the ink-ftand on the 
. Vol. 11. D tables 
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table 'y but Was forced tb put it upon the 
hearth, or into my pocket. Yet, notwith- 
ftanding it was fo cold, as appears from the 
meteorological obfervations at the end of this 
volume, and though it fnoWed fometimes for 
feveraldays and nights together,' and the fnow 
lay near fix inches high upon the ground, yet 
all the cattle are obliged to ft ay, day and night» 
in the fields^ during the whole winter. For 
neither the Engltjh nor xht Swedes had any 
ftables ; but the Germans and Dutch had pre- 
ferved the cuftom of their country, and ge- 
nerally kept their cattle in ftables during 
Winter. Almoft all the old Swedes fay, that 
on their firft arrival in this country, they 
made ftables for their cattle, as is ufual in 
Sweden ; but as thcBngliJh cariie, and fettled 
among them, and left their cattle in the 
fields all winter, as is cuftomary in England^ 
they left off their former cuftom, and 
adopted the Engltjh one. They owned,, 
howiBVer, that the cattle fuffered greatly 
in winter, when it 'was very cold,, efpecially 
when it froze after a rain -, and that fomc 
cattle were killed by it in feveral places, in 
the long winter of the year 1741. About 
noon, the cattle went out into the woods> 
where there were yet ibme leaves on the 
young cJak ; but they did not cat the leavcs> 
and only bit off the extremities of the 
5 branches. 
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branches^ and the tops of the yotingeft 
baks. The hotfes Went into the maize 
fields^ and ate the dry leaves oft the few 
ftalks which feniained- The fheep ran 
gbout the Woods, and on the corn fields* 
The chickens perched on the trees of th? 
gardens, at night ^ fot they had no particu- 
lar habitations. The hogs were likeWif? 
cxpofed td the roughnefs of the weather. 
Within a fniall inclofure. 

A SMALL kind of birds, which the Swedes 
call Snowbird, and the EngH/h Chuck-bird^ 
came into the houfes about this tiroe. . At 
other times, they fought their food aloftg 
the roads • They are feldom feen, but When 
it fnoWs. Catejby^ in his Natural Hiftory 
of Carolina^ cdls it F offer nivalis ; and Dr. 
LinnauJtf in his ^yfiema Naturay calls it 
Efnberiza hyemalis. 

TitE river Delaware Was now cdvered 
with ice oppofite Philadelphia ^ and even 
fomewhat lower> and the people could Walk 
over it ; but iiobody ventured to ride over 
On horfeback. 

'January the 22d. There are partridges 
in this country ; but they are not of the 
fame kind With ours. The Swedes called 
them fometimes rapphons (partridges), and 
fometimes aekkerhoens (quails). Some of the 
J^nglip likewife called thcra partridges, 
D 2 others 
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others quails. Their (hape is ahiioft thcfame 
With that of the European partridges, and their 
nafure and qualities the fame : I mean, they 
run and hidethemfelves, when purfued. But 
'they are fmaller, and entirely different in 
colour. In this work I cannot infert, at 
large, the defcriptions which I have made 
of birds, inlecJHis, quadrupeds, and plants ; 
becaufe it would fwell my volume too 
much. I only obferve, that the feet are 
naked, and not hairy \ the back is fpotted 
with brown, black, and white ; the breaft 
is dark yellow ; and the belly whitifh, with 
black edges on the tips of the feathers. 
The fize is nearly that of a hazel-hen, or 
tetrao bonafia. Above each eye is a narrow 
ftroke of whitifh yellow, Thefe birds are 
numerous in New Sweden^ i. e. this part of 
the country. On going but a little way, 
you meet with great coveys of them. How- 
ever, they keep at a great diftance from 
towns ; being either extirpated, or frighten- 
ed there by the frequent fliooting. They 
are always in lefler or greater coveys, do not 
fly very much, but run in the fields, and 
keep under the buflies and near the in* 
clofures, where they feek their food. They 
are reckoned very delicious food j and the 
people here prepare them in different ways. 
For that purpofe they are caught, and fhot 

ia 
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in great numbers. They are caught by 
putting up a fieve, or a fquare open box, 
made of boards, in the places they frequent. 
The people ftrew Ibme oats under the fieve, 
and lift it up on one fide by a little fl:ick ; 
and as foon as the partridges are got under 
the fieve, in order to pick up the oats, it 
falls, and they are caught alive. Sometimes 
they get feveral partridges at once. ' When 
they run in the bufhes, you can come very 
near them, without darting them. When 
they fleep at night, they come together in 
an heap. They fcratch in the bufhes and 
upon the field, lik6 common chickens. In 
fpring they make their nefts, either under 
2ch\xQ^ or in the maize fields, or on the hills 
in the open air : they fcratch fome hay to- 
gether, into which they lay about thirteen 
white eggs. They eat feveral forts of corn, 
and feeds of grafs. They have likewife 
been feen eating the berries oi fumach^ or 
rhus glabra. Some people have taken them 
young, and kept them in a cage till they 
were tame : then they let them go ; and 
they followed the chickens, and never left 
the court-yards. 

TrtE inclofures made ufe of \v\ Penfyha^ 

ma'^ndi New "Jerfey, but efpeci ally in New 

Tork, are thofe, which on account of their 

ferpentine form refemblingworms, are called 

D 3 nz'orm^ 
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worm-fences in EngUp^. The poles which 
compofe this fence are taken from different 
trees J but they are not all of equal dura- 
tion : the red i;edar is reckoned the moft 
durable of any, for it holds out above thirty 
years ; but it is very fcarce, and grows only 
in a fingle place hereabouts, fo that no 
fpnces can be made of it. It is true, the 
fences about Philadelphia (whicli however 
are different from the worm-fences J are all 
made bf red cedar ; but it has been brought 
by water from Egg-har&our, where it grows 
in abundance. The fupports on which the 
poles lie are made of the white cedary or 
Cupreous thyoides, and the poles which are 
laid between them of the red t:eihr or'3^«- 
niperus Virginiana. Next tb the cedar^wood^ 
eak and chefnut are reckoned beft, Chefnut 
is commonly preferred, but it is not every 
where fo plentiful as to be made into fences; 
in its flpad they make ufe of feveral forts of 
eak. In order to make inclofures, the peo- 
ple do hot cut down the young trees, as is 
tomnjon with us, but they fell here and 
there thick trees, cpt them in feveral places, 
leaving th^ piepes as long as it is ncceffary, 
and fpiit then> into poles of the ufual thick- 
nefs ; a fingle tree affords a multitude, of 
poles. Several old men in this country told 
te^i ^hJit the iS'wft/w on their arrival here^ 

mad« 
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made fuch inclofures as are ufual in Sweden, 
but they were forced to leave off in a few 
years time, becaufe they could not get pofts 
enough ; for they had found by experience 
that a poft being put into the ground would 
not laft above four or fix years before the 
part under ground was entirely rotten ; but 
the chief thing was, that they could not 
get any fwitches for to tie them together ; 
they made fomc of biccory^ which is one 
of the tougheft trees in this country, and of 
the white oak ; but in the fpace of a year 
or two the fwitches were rotten, and the 
fence fell in pieces of itfelf, therefore they 
were forced to give over making fuch inclo- 
fures. Several of the new comers again at- 
tempted, but with the fame bad fucccfs, 
to make fences with pofts and fwitches. The 
Swedijh way of inclofing therefore will not 
fucceed here. Thus the worm-fences are 
one of the moft ufeful forts of inclofures, 
efpecially as they cannot get any pQft, made 
of the woods of this country, to ftay above 
fix or eight years in the ground without 
rotting. The poles in this country are very 
heavy, and the pofts cannot bear them well, 
efpecially when it blows a ftorm 5 but the 
worm-fences are eafily put up again, when 
they arc thrown down. Experience has 
D 4 fliewa 
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fliewn that an inclofure made of chefnut or 
white oak feldom holds out above ten or 
twelve years, before the poles and pofts are 
thoroughly rotten : when the poles are 
made of other wood, the fences hardly 
ftand fix or eight years. Confidering how 
much more wood the nvorm-fences require, 
(firice they run in bendings) than other in-t 
clofures which go in ftrait lines, and that 
they are fo foon ufelefs, one may imagine 
how the forefts will be con fumed, and what 
fort of an appearante the country will have 
forty or fifty years hence, in cafe no altera- 
tion is made ; efpecially as wood is really 
fquandered away in immenfe quantities, 
day and night all the winter, or nearly one 
half of the year, for feweL 

February the 8th. The MuJk-ratSy fo 
called by the Englijh in this country, on 
account of their fcent, are pretty common 
in North America ; they always livQ near 
the water, efpecially on the banks of lakes, 
rivers, and brooks. On travelling to places 
where they are, you fee the holes which 
they have dug in the ground juft at the wa- 
ter's edge, or a little above its furfacc. In 
thefe holes they have their nefts, and there 
they continue whenever they are not in the 
water in purfuit of food. . The Swedes call 
.3 thein 
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them Difmans Rattor'^y and the French , 
Rats mufques. Linnaus calls this animal 
Cq/ior zfbethicus. Their food is chiefly the 
mufcles which ly at the bottom of lakes 
and rivers j you fee a number of fuch fliells 
pear the entrance of their holes. I am told 
they likewife eat feveral kinds of roots and 
plants. They differ from the European 
Mujk-raty or Linnauss Cajior Mofchatus. 
The teeth are the fame in both ; the tail of 
the American is comprefled on the fides fo, 
that one fharjp edge goes upwards and the 
other downwards : the hind feet are not 
palmated, or joined by a moveable fkin, but 
are peculiar for having on both fides of the 
feet, long, white, clofe, pedlinated^ oflF- 
ftanding hair, befides the fhort hair with 
which the f(^et are (jijiite covered. Such 
hairs are on both fides of the toes, and do 
the fame fervice in fwimming as a web. 
Their fize is that of a little cat, or to be 
more accurate, the length of the body is 
^bout ten inches, and the tail of the fame 
length : the colour of the head, neck, back, 
fides, and of the outfide of the thighs, is 
blackifli brown ; the hairs are foft and fhin- 

• Dejm fignifies mujk in the S'wedijh^ and in fome pro- 
vincial dialeds of the German language; confequently 
J}efman-rat is nothing but Mujk-raty and from hence Mr, 
^ Bi*ffott has forpacd his Df/man pr Ruffian ^ujk-rat. F. 
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ing ; under the neck, on the breafts, and 
on the infide of the thighs, they are grey. 
They make their nefts in the dykes that are 
eredled along the banks of rivers to keep off 
the water from the adjoining meadows; 
but they often do a great deal of damage, 
by fpoiling the dykes with digging, and 
opening paflages for the water to come into 
the meadows 5 whereas Bearers flop up all 
the holes in a. dyke or bank. They make 
their nefts of twigs and fuch like things 
externally, and carry fbft ftuff into them 
for their young ones to ly upon. The 
Swedes aflerted that they could never ob- 
ferve a diminution in their number, but 
believed that they were as numerous at pre- 
fent as formerly. As they damage the 
tenks fo confiderably, the people are en- 
deavouring to extirpate them, when they 
can find out their nefts ; the fkin is paid 
for, arid this is an encouragement towards 
catching the animaL A fkin of a Mu/k-rai 
formerly coft but three-pence, but at prefent 
they gave from fix-pence to nine-pence. 
The iJkins arc chiefly employed by hatters, 
who make hats of the hair, which are faid 
to be nearly as good as Beaver hats. The 
Mujk-rats are commonly caught in traps, 
with apples as baits. In the country of the 
Iroquefe^ I faw thofe Indiana following the 

holcg 
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holes of the Mujk-rats by digging till they 
came to their nefts, where they killed them 
all. Nobody here eats their flefh ; I do 
not know whether the Indians eat it, for 
they are comtnoftly not over nice in th6 
choice of meat. The miilk-bag is put be- 
tween the cloaths in order to preferve them 
againft worms. It is very difficult to extir- 
pate thefe Rats when they are once fettled 
in a bank. A Swede^ however, told mc, 
that he had freed his bank, or piece of dyke 
along the river, from them in the following 
manner 5 He fought for all their holes, 
flopped them all up with earth, excepting 
one, on that fide from whence the wind 
came. He put a quantity of fulphur into 
the open entrance, fet fire to it, and then 
clofed the hole, leaving but a fmall one fot 
the wind to pafs through. The fmoke of 
the fulphur then entered their moft remote 
nefts, and fi:ifled all the animals. As foon as 
the fulphur was burnt, he was obliged to 
dig up part of the ground in the bank, 
where they had their nefts ; and he found 
them lie dead by heaps. He fold the Ikins, 
and they paid his trouble, not to mention 
the advantage he got by clearing his bank 
of the Mujk-rats. 

Beavers were formerly abundant in 
]>Iew S'uo^den^ as all the old Swedes here 

told 
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told mc. At that time they faw one bank 
after another raifed in the rivers by bea- 
vers. But after the Europeans came over 
in great number, and cultivated the coun- 
try better, the beavers have been partly 
killed, and partly extirpated, and partly 
are removed higher into the country, 
where the people, are not fo- numerous. 
Therefore there is but a fingle place in 
Tenfyhania where beavers are to be met 
with 5 their chief food is the bark of the 
beaver-tree, or Magnolia glauca, which 
they prefer to any other. The Swedes 
therefore put branches of this tree near the 
beaver-dykes, into traps, which they laid 
for the beavers, whilft they were yet plen- 
tiful ; and they could almoft be certain of 
good fuccefs. Some perfons in Philadelphia 
have tamed beavers, fo that they go a fifli- 
ing with them, and they always come back 
to their maftcrs. Major Roderferty in New 
Torky related that he had a tame beaver 
above half a year in his houfe, where he 
went about quite loofe, like a dog. The 
major gave him bread, and fometimes fifli, 
which he was very greedy of. He got as 
much water in a bowl as he wanted. All 
the rags and foft things he could meet with 
he dragged into a corner, where he was ufed 
to fleep, and made a bed of them. The 

cat; 
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cat in the houfe, having kittens, took 
pofleflioii of his bed, and he did not hinder 
her. When the cat went out, the beaver 
often took the kitten between his fore paws 
and held it to his breaft to warm it, and 
doated upon it i as foon as the cat returned 
he gave her the kitten again. Sometimes 
he grumbled, but never did any hurt, or 
attempted to bite. 

The Englijh and the Swedes gave the 
name of Mink to an animal of this coun* 
try, which likewife lives either in the wa- 
ter, or very near it. I have never had an 
opportunity to fee any more than the fkin 
of this animal. But the fhape of the fkin, 
and the unanimous accounts I have heard 
of it, make me conclude with much cer- 
tainty, that it belonged to the genus of 
weafels or mujielce. The greateft fkin I 
ever faw, was one foot, eight inches long, 
a leffer one was about ten inches long, and 
about three inches, one third broad, before 
it was cut ; the colour was / dark brown, 
and fbmetimes almofl black ; the tail was 
bulliy, as that of a marten ; the hair was 
very clofe ; and the ears fhort, with fhort 
hair. The length of the feet belonging 
to the lelTer flcin was about two inches 
long. I am told this animal is fb fimilar 
to the jimerican polecat^ or Vherra puto- 

riu.% 
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rm^ that they arc hardly diflinguifhablc *4 
I have had the following accounts given me 
of its way of living ; it feldom appears in 
clay-time, but at night it comes out of the 
JioUow trees, on the banks of rivers. Some- 
times it lives in the docks and bridges, at 
Fbiladelpbia^ where it is a cruel enemy 
tQ thp rats. Sometimes it gets into the 
court-yards at night, and creeps into the 
cJi»cken-houfe, through a fmall hole, 
where it kills all the poultry, and fucks 
their blood, but feldom eats one. If if 
jpeets with gecfe, fowls, dqcks, or other 
Hrds on the rpad, it kills and devours them. 
Jt lives upon fifli and birds. When a Jbrdok 
is near the houfes, it is not eafy to keep 
diicks and geefe, for the minkj which lives 
near rivers, kills the youqg ones. It firft 
kills as many as it can come at, and then 
it carries thein off, and feafts upon thent^ 
In banks and 4ykes near the water, it like- 
wife does mifchief, with digging. To 
patch it the people put up traps, into 
which they put heads of birds, fifbes, or 
pther mpat. The fkin is fold in the towns, 
and at Philadelphia ', they give twenty-pence 
gnd even two Shillings a-piece for them, 

according 

• The Minkf ift Minx, U a iind of fmaU otter, which 
3S called by Dr, tinnitus^ Mu/eU lutre^la, in &is fy4em. i. 
W.6^ F. 
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according to their fize. Some of the ladies 
get mufFs made of thefe fkins^ but for the 
greateft part they are fent pver to England^ 
from whence they are diftributed to other 
countries. The old Swedes told me that 
the Indians formerly ufed to eat all kinds of 
flefli, except that of the nunk. 

I have already jnentioned fbmcthing of 
the Raccoon ; I (hall here add more of the 
nature of this animal, in a place which is 
properly its native country *• The Eng-* 
lijh call it every where by the name of 
Raicoon^ which name they have undoubt- 
edly taken from one of the Indian 
nations ; the Dutch call it Hejpan^ the 
Swedes J Efpan^ and the Iroquefe, Attigbro^ 
It commonly lodges in hollow trees, lies 
clofe in the day-time, never going out but 
on a dark, cloudy day; but at night it 
rambles and feeks its food. I have been 
told by fcveral people, that in bad weather, 
efpecially when it fnows and blows a ftorm, 
the Raccoon lies in its hole for a week to- 
gether without coming out once ; during 
that time it lives by fucking and licking its 
paws. Its food are feveral forts of fruit, 
fuch as maize, whilft the ears are foft. In 
gardens it often does a great deal of damage 
among the apples, chefouts, plumbs, and 

wild 
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wild grapes, which are what it likes beft j 
among the poultry it is very cruel. Wherl 
it finds the hens on their eggs, it fifft kills 
them, and then eats the eggs. It is caught 
by dogs, which trace it back to its neft^ 
in hollow trees, or by fnares and traps, iii 
which a chicken, fome other bird, or a fifh^ 
is put as a bait. Some people eat its fleili. 
It leaps with all its feet at once ; on ac- 
count of this and of feveral other qualities, 
many people here reckoned it to the genus 
of bears. The flcin fold for eighteen-' 
pence, at Philadelphia. I was told that the 
Raccoons were not near fo numerous as 
they were formerly ^ yet in the more in- 
land parts they were abundant. I have 
mentioned the ufe which the hatters make 
of their furs; as likewife that they are 
eafily tamed, that they are very greedy of 
fweet-meats, &c. in the preceding volume. 
Of all the North American wild quadrupeds 
none can be tamed to fuch a degree as this. 
February ^^ IK^X^. In the morning I 
went to Pkiladelphiay where I arrived to^ 
wards night. On my arrivalv,^ the ferry 
upon the river Delaware^ I feifhd the river 
quite covered with drifts of ice, which at 
"firft prevented our croffing the water. After 
waiting about an hour, and making an 
opening near the ferry, I, together with 

many 
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toatiy more paflengcrs, got over, before any 
more fhoals came on. As it began to freeze 
very hard foon after the twelfth of January 
(or New Tear, according to the old ftyle) 
the riv^r Delmvare vsras covered with ice, 
which by the intenfenefs of the froft grew 
fo ftrong, that the people crofTed the river 
> with horfes at Philadelphia. \ The ice con- 
tinued till the eighth of February, when it 
began to get loofe, and the violent hurri- 
cane, which happened that night, broke if, 
and it was driven down fo faft, that on the 
twelfth of February not a fingle fhoal came 
down, excepting a piece or two near the 
fhore. 

Crows flew in great numbers together 
to-day, and fettled on the tops of tree$. 
During the whole winter we hardly obferved 
one, though they are faid to winter there. 
During all this fpring they coranionly ufed 
to fit at the tops of trees in the morning ; 
yet not all together, but in feveral trees. , 
They belong to the noxious birds in this 
part of the world, for they chiefly live upon 
corn. After the maize is planted or fown, 
they fcratcb the grains out of the ground 
and eat them. When the maize begins to 
ripen, they peck a hole into the involucrum 
which furrounds the ear, by which meansr 
the maize is ipoiled, as the rain paifes 
Vol. IL E through, 
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through the hole which they have tmAti 
and occafions the putrefaftion of the corn# 
Befides eating corn, they likewife fteal 
chickens. They are very fond of dead car- 
cafles. Some years ago the government of 
Penjyhania had given three-pence, and that 
of New Jerfey four-pence premium for every 
head of a Crow, but this law has now 
been repealed, as the expences are too great* 
1 have feen the young Crows of this kind in 
feveral places playing with tame ones whofe 
wings were cut. The latter hopped about 
the fields, near the farm-houfes where they 
belonged to, but always returned again, 
without endeavouring to efcape on any oc- 
cafion. Thefe American Crows are only a 
'cariety of the Royjion Crow, or Linnaus^s 
Corvus Cornix. 

February the 12th. In the afternoon I 
returned to Raccoon from Philadelphia. 

On my journey to Raccoon, I attentively 
obferved the trees which had yet any leaves 
left. The leaves were p^ and dried up, 
but not all dropt from the following trees : 

The Beach' tree, (Fagusfyhaticd) whe- 
ther great or fmall ; it dways kept a confi- 
derable part of its leaves during the whola 
winter even till fpring. The greater trees 
kept the lowcrmoft leaves. 

The 
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The white oak f^fcus alba). Moft of 
the young trees which were not above a 
ijuarter of a yard in diatheter , had the great- 
eft part of their leaves" ftill on them, but 
the old trees had loft moft of theirs^ except 
in fome places whefe they have got new 
fhoots. The colour of the dry leaves was 
much paler in the white oak than in the 
black one. 

The black oak (as it is commonly called 
her6). Dr. I/m^^^^i calls it the red oak, 
Sl^erciis rubra* Moft of the young trees 
ftiir preferved their dried leaves. . Their co- 
lour* was reddifli brOwn> and darker than 
that of the white oak. 

The Spdnijh oaky which is a mere variety 
of the black oak. The young trees of this 
kind like wife keep their leaves. 

A SCARCE /pedes of oak which is known 
by its leaves having a triangular apex or top, 
whofe angles terminate in a fhort briftle ; 
the leaves are fmooth below, but woolly 
above *. The young oaks of this fpecies 
had ftill their leaves. , 

When i came into any wood where the 
above kinds of oaks were only twenty years, 
and even not fo old, I always found the 
leaves on them. 

* This feems to be nothing but a variety of xht^ercut 
rubra, Linn. F. 

E 2 It 
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It feems that Providence has, befides 
other views, aimed to proted: feveral forts 
of birds, it being very cold and ftormy about 
this time, by preferving even the dry lestves 
on thefe trees. I have this winter at feve- 
ral times feen birds hiding in the trees co- 
vered with old leaves during a fevere cold 
or ftorm. 

February the 1 3th. As I began to dig a 
hole to-day, I found feveral infeds which 
were crept deep into the ground in order ta 
pafs the winter. As foon as they came ta 
the air, they moved their limbs a little, but 
had not ftrength fufficient for creeping, ex- 
cept the black ants, which crept a little^ 
though flowly, 

Formica nigra^ or the black ant j were- 
pretty numerous, and fomewhat lively* 
They lay about ten inches below the fur- 
face. 

Car ABus latus. Some of thefe lay at the 
fame depth with the ants. This is a very 
-common infedt in all North America. 

ScARABiEus; chefnut-coloured, with a 
hairy thorax; the elytrae fhorter than the 
abdomen, with feveral longitudinal lines,, 
befet with hair. It is fomething fimilar ta 
the cock-chaffer y but differs in many refpedls. 
I found it very abundant in the ground. 

3 Gryxlus 
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' Gr y l l u s campeJlrtSf or the field- cricket : 
They lay ten inches deep ; they were quite 
torpid, but as foon as they came into a warm 
place they revived and w^ere quite lively. 
In fummer I have found thefe crickets in 
great plenty in all parts of North America 
where I have been. They leaped about on 
the fields, and made a noife like that of our 
common houfe-crickets, fo that it would 
be difficult to diftinguifh them by their 
chirping. They fometimes make fo great a 
noile> that it caufes pain in the ears, and 
even two people cannot underftand each 
other. In fuch places where the rattle- 
Ihakes live, the field -crickets are very diA- 
agreeable, and in a manner dangerous, for 
their violent chirping prevents the warning, 
which that horrid fnake gives with its rat- 
tle, from reaching the ear, and thus deprives 
one of the means of avoiding it. I have 
already mentioned that they likewife winter 
fometimes in chimnies ^. Here they ly all 
winter in the ground, but at the beginning 
of Marcby as the air was grown warm, they 
came out of their holes, and began their 
mufic, though at firft it was but very faint 
and rarely heard. When we were forced 
on our travels to deep in uninhabited places, 
the crickets had got into the folds of our 
E 3 clothes^ 

• Seepage IQ. 
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clothes, fo that yrt were obliged to ft,op an 
hour every morning in exaniining our 
clothes, before we could get rid of them. ^ 

The red ants {Formica rufa) which in 
Sweden make the great ant-hills, I likcwife 
found to-day and the following day 5 they 
liivere not in the ground, for when my fer- 
vant Tungfiroem cut down old dry trees, he 
tpet with a number of them in the cracks of 
the tree. Thefe cracks were at the height 
of many yards in the tree, and the ants 
were crept fo high, in order to find their 
winter habitation : As foon as they came 
into a warm place, they began toftir about 
very brifkly. 

February the 14th. The Swedes and the 
^nglijh gave the name of blue bird to a very 
pretty little bird, which was of a fine blue 
colour. Linnceus calls it Motacilla Siah^ 
Catejby has drawn it in his Natural hiftory. 
ef Carolina^ vol. I. pi. 47, and defcribed it 
,$y the name oi^Rubecula Americma carukay 
and Edwards has reprefented it in bis Natu- 
ral hijlory of birds 9. plate and page 24. In 
my own journal I called it Motacilla carulea^ 
pitida, peSlore rufo^ ventre albo. In Catejby^ 
plate I muft obfcrve, that the colour of the 
breaft ought to be dirty red or ferruginous; 
the tibiae and feet black as jet; the bill tpo 
ll^ould be quite black ^ the blue colour in 
' genera^ 
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general ought to be much deeper, more 
lively and fhining ; no bird in Sweden has, 
fo fhining and deep a blue colour as this : 
The jay has perhaps a plumage like it.. The 
food of the blue bird is not merely infers, 
he likewife feeds upon plants ; therefore in 
winter, when no infefts are to be met with, 
they come to the farm-houfes in order to 
fubfift on the feeds of hay, and other fmall 
grains. 

Red 'ilrd is another fpecies of fmall bird. 
C^^^has likewife figured it*. Dn Lm- 
naus calls it, Loxia Cardinalis, It belongs to 
that clafs of birds which are enemies to 
bees, lying in wait for them and eating 
them. I fed a cock for five months together 
in a cage; it eat both maize and buck- 
wheat, for I gave it nothing elfe. By its 
fong it attracted others of its fpecies to the 
court-yard, and after we had put fome 
maize on the ground under the window 
where I had it, the others came there every 
day to get tbejr food ; it was then eafy to 
catch them by means of traps. Some of 
them, efpecially old ones, both cocks and 
hens, would die with grief on being put 
into cages. Thofb on the other hand which 
were grown tame, began to fing exceedingly 
E 4 fweet : 

* See Cafejhfs Natural iiflory/yol.h pi 38. Cocc§^ 
ibra^/les rubra. 
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fweet. Their note very nearly refembles 
that of our Eurcpean nightingale, and on 
account of their agreeable fong, they arc fent 
abundantly to Londcriy in cages. They have 
fuch ftrength in their bill that when you 
hold your hand to them they pinch it fo 
hard as to caufe the blood to iffue forth. 
In fpring they fit warbling on the tops of 
the higheft trees in the woods, in thc'morn- 
ing. But in cages they fit quite ftill for 
an hour ; the next hour they hop up and 
down, finging ; and fo they go pn alter- 
nately all day. 

February the 17th. Cranks (Ardea 
Canadenjis) were fometimes itzw flying in 
the day-time, to the northward. They 
commonly ftop here early in fpring, for a 
fliort time, but they do not make their nefis 
here, for they proceed on more to the 
north. Certain old Swedes told me, that 
in their younger years, as the country was 
not yet much cultivated, an incredible 
number of cranes were here every fpring; 
but at prcfent they are not fo numerous. 
Several people who have fettled here, eat 
their flefh, when they can flioot them. 
They are faid to do no harm to corn, or the 
like. 

February the 23d. This morning J 

went 
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went down to Penns Neck, and returned 
in the evening. 

Snow lay yet in feveral parts of the 
woods, efpecially where the trees flood very 
thick, and the fun could not make its 
way : however it was not above four inches 
deep. All along the roads was ice, efpe- 
cially in the woods, and therefore it was 
very difficult to ride horfes, which were 
pot fharp-fhoed. The people who are fet- 
tled here know little of fledges, but ride 
on horfeback to church in winter, though 
the fnow is fometimes near a foot deep. It 
lays feldom above a week before it melts, 
and then fome frefh fnow falls. 

A fpecies of birds, called by the Swedes^ 
fnaize-thievesy do the greatefl mifchief in 
this country. They have given them that 
name, becaufe they eat maize, .both pub- 
licly and fegretly, juft after it is fown and 
covered with the ground, and when it is 
ripe. The EngUJh call them blackbirds. 
There are two fpecies of them, both de- 
fcribed and drawn by Catejby *. Though 
they are very different in fpecies, yet there 

is 

* See Caiejbf% nat. hift. of Carolina^ vol. i. tab. iz, 
1^ he purple da^y and tab. 13. the red-fwinged ftarling : but as 
both thefe drawings are in a very expenfive work, we have, 
from fpecimens lately brought over from Jmericuy made 
9 new drawing, whidi reprefents thejn both, and it i» 
engraved here, tab. L F« 
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is fo great a friendfhip between them, that 
they frequently accompany each other in 
mixed flocks. However, in Penjyhania^ 
the firft fort are more obvious, and often 
fly together, without any of the red- winged 
Jfares. The firfl: fort, or the purple daws, 
bear, in many points, fo great a likenefs 
to the daw, thq ftare, and the thrufh, 
that it is difficult to determine to which 
^enus they are to be reckoned, but feem to 
come neareft to the flare; for the bill is 
exaftly the fame with that of the thru{h, 
l>ut the tongue, the flight, their fitting on 
the trees, their fong and fhape, make it en- 
tirely a fl:are j at a dijftance they look al- 
mofl: black, but clofe by they have a very 
blue or purple caft, but not fo much as 
Catefbys print : their fize is that of a 
ilare j the bill is conic, almoft fubulated, 
iftrait, convex, naked at the bafe, black, 
with almofl: equal mandibles, the upper be-! 
ing only a very little longer than the lower 5 
the noftrils are oblong, yet a little angu- 
lated, fo as to form almoft fquares ; they 
are placed obliquely at the bafe of the bill,^ 
and have no hair ^ there is a little horny 
knob, or a finall prominence on the up- 
per fide of them ; the tongue is fliarp and 
bifid at the point ; the iris of the eyes is 
pale ; the forehead, the crown, the nucha, 

the 
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the upper part and the fides of the neck • 

are of an obfcure blue and green (hinmg 
colour; the fides of the head under the 
eyes are obfcurely blue j all the back and 
coverts of the wings are purple ; the up- 
per coverts of the tail are not of fo confpi- 
cuous a purple colour, but as it were 
blackened with foot; the nine primary 
quill-feathers are black ; the other fecun- 
dary ones are likewife black, but their out- 
ward margin is purple; the twelve tail 
feathers have a blackifli purple colour, and 
their tips are round ; thofe on the outfidc 
are the fhorteft, and the middle extremely 
long. When the tail is Ipread, it looks 
round towards the extremity. The throat 
is blueifli green, and fhining ; the breaft 
is likewife black or fhining green, accor- 
ding as you turn it to the light ; the belly 
is blackifh, and the vent feathers are ob- 
fcurely purple-coloured ; the parts of the 
breaft and belly which are covered by the 
wings, are purple-coloured; the wings 
fire black below, or rather footy; and 
the thighs have blackifti feathers; the 
• legs ( tibia J y and the toes are of a 
ihining black. It has four toes, aa 
moft birds have. The claws are black, 
and that on the bacl^ toe is longer than 

the 
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the reft. T)v. Linnaus calls this bird Gr^z- 
cula ^ifcula. 

A FEWof thefe birds are faid to winter 
in fwamps, which are quite overgrown 
with thick woods ; and they only appear in 
mild weather. But the greateft number go 
to the fouth at the approach of winter. To* 
day I faw them, for the firft time this year. 
They flew in great flocks already. Their 
chief and mofl agreeable food is maize. 
They come in great fwarms in fpring, 
foon after the maize is put under ground. 
They fcratch up the grains of maize, and 
eat them. As foon as the leaf comes out, 
they take hold of it with their bills, and 
pluck it up, together with the corn or 
grain ; and thus they give a great deal of 
trouble to the country people, even fo early 
in fpring. To leflJen their greedinefs of 
maize, fome people dip the grains of that 
plant in a decoft of the root of the veratrum 
alburn^ or white hellebore, (of which I fliall 
ipeak in the fequel) and plant them after- 
wards. When the maize-thief eats a grain 
or two, which are fo prepared, his head is 
difordered, and he falls down : this fright- 
ens his companions, and they dare not ven- 
ture to the place again. But they repay 
themfelves amply towards autumn, when 
the maize grows rife; for at that time, 

they 
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they are continually feafting. They affem- 
ble by thoufands in the maize-fields, and 
live at difcretion. They are very bold; 
for when they are difturbed, they only go 
and fettle in another part of the field. In 
that manner, they always go from one end 
of the field to the other, and do not leave 
it till they are quite fatisfied. They fly in 
incredible fwarms in autumn ; and it can 
hardly be conceived whence fuch immenfe 
numbers of them fhould come. When they 
rife in the air they darken the fky> and 
make it look quite black. They are then 
in fuch great numbers, and fo clofe toge- 
ther, that it is furprifing how they find 
room to move their wings. I have known a 
perfon fhoot a great number of them on one 
fide of a maize-field, which was far from 
frightening the reft 5 for they only juft took 
flight, and dropped at about the diftance of a 
muflcet-fhot in another part of the field, 
and always changed their place when their 
enemy approached. They tired the fportf- 
man, before he could drive them from oft' 
the maize, though he killed a great many of 
them at every ftiot. They likewife eat the 
feeds of the aquatic tare-grafs f Zizania aqua^ 
ticaj commonly late in autumn, after the 
maize is got in. I am told, they likewife 
eat buck-wheat, and oats. Some people 
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fay, that thcy even eat wheat, barley, aiid 
' rye, when prefled by hunger ; yet, from 
the beft information I could obtain, they 
have not been found to do any damage to 
thcfe fpecies of corn* In ipring, they fit in 
numbers on the trees, near the farms ; and 
their note is pretty agreeable. As they are 
fo deftrudive to maize, the odium of the 
inhabitants againft them is carried fo faf^ 
diat the laws of Penjyhania and New Jer-^ 
fey have fettled a premium of three-pence a 
dozen for dead maize-thieves. In Neixf 
England^ the people are ftill greater enemies 
to them ; for Dr. Franklin told me, in the 
Ipring of the year 1750, that, by means of 
the premiums which have been fettled foi* 
killing them, in New England, they have 
been fo extirpated, that they are very rarely 
feen, and in a few places only. But as, in 
the fummer of the year 1749, an immenfe 
quantity of worms appeared on the mea-» 
dows, which . devoured the grafs, and did 
great damage, the people have abated theif 
enmity againft the maize-thieves ; for they 
thought they had obfcrved, that thofe birdtf 
lived chiefly on thefe worms before the 
maize is ripe, and <:onfequeatly extirpated 
themj or at leaft prevented their fpreading 
too much. .They fcem therefore to be en- 
titled, as it were, to a reward for their trou- 

5 ^^^' 
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blc. But after thefe enemies and dcftfoyers 
of the worms (the maize- thieves) were ex- 
tirpated, the worms were more at liberty 
to multiply; and therefore they grew fo 
numerous, that they did more mifchief now 
than the birds did before. In the fummcr 
1 749, the worms left fo little hay in New 
Mnglandi that the inhabitants were forced to 
get hay from Penfyhaniay and even from 
Oid 'England. The maize -thieves have ene- 
mies befides the human fpecies. A fpecies 
of little hawks live upon them, and upon 
other little birds. I faw fome of thefe hawks 
driving up the maize-thieves, which were 
in the greateft fecurity, and catching them 
in the air. Nobody eats the flefli of the pur- 
ple maize- thieves or daws (Gracula quifculaji 
but that of the red-winged maize-thieves, 
or ftares (Oriolus Pbceniceus) is fometimes 
eaten. Some old people have told me, that 
this part of America^ formerly called New 
Sweden^ ftill contained as many maize- 
thieves as it did formerly. The caufc of 
this they derive from the maize, which is 
How fown in much greater quantity than 
formerly; and they think that the birds can 
get their food with more eafe at prefent. 

The American whortleberry, or the Vac-- 
cinium hifpidulum^ is extremely abundant 

over 
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over all North America^ and grows in fuch 
places where we commonly find our whor- 
tle-berries in Sweden. The American ones 
arc bigger, but in moft things fo like the 
Swedtjh ones, that many people would take 
them to be mere varieties. The Englijh 
call them Cranberries^ the Swedes Tranbar, 
and the French in Canada Atopa^ which is 
a name they have borrowed from the Indi-- 
ans. They are brought to market every 
Wednefdcy and Saturday at Philadelphia ^ late 
in autumn. They are boiled and prepared 
in the fame manner as we do our red whor- 
tle-berries, or Vaccinium iritis idaa-, and 
they are made ufe of during winter, and part 
of fummer, in tarts and other kinds of 
paftry. But as they are very four, they re- 
quire a deal of fugar ; but that is not very 
dear, in ^ country where the fugar-planta- 
tions are not far off. Quantities of thefe 
berries are fent over, preferved, to Europe^ 
and to the Weji Indies. 

March the 2d. Mytilus anatinus^ a kind 
of mufcle-fhells, was found abundantly in 
little furrows, which crofled the meadows. 
The (hells were frequently covered on the 
outfide, with a thin cruft of particles of 
' iron, when the water in the furrows came^ 
from an iron mine. The Englijhmen and 

Swedes^ 
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tSiheJes fettled here feldom made any iile 
of th<!fe fhells ; but the Indians who fof- 
merly lived here broiled them and ate 
the flefli. Some of the Europeans eat 
thetn fometimes* 

The fnow ftill remained in fome parts 
of the wood, where it was very fliady, but 
the fields were quite free from it. The 
cows, hotfes, (heep, and hogs^ went into 
the woods, and fought their food^ which 
Was as yet very trifling. 

March the 3d. The Swedes call a fpe* 
cies of little birds, Snofogely and the Eng'^ 
lijh call it Snow-bird. This is Dr. Lin^ 
natts's Emberiza hyemalis. The reafbn 
why it is called fnow-bird is becaufe it 
never appears in fummer, but only in win- 
ter, when the fields are covered with fnow. 
In fome winters they come in as great 
humbers as the maize- thieves, fly about 
the houfes and barns, into the gardens, 
and eat the cofn, and the feeds of grafs, 
which they find fcattered on the hills, 

. At eight o'clock at night We obferved a 
meteor, commonly called z fnow-Jire *. I 
have defcribed this meteor in the memoirs 
of the Royal Swedijh Academy of Sciences, 
fee the volume for the year 1752, page 

• Probably nGthiug but an Aurora borealis. 

Vol. II. F Wild 
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Wild Pigeons^ fCalumba migratorta^), 
flew in the woods, in numbers beyond 
conception, and I was aflured that they 
W6re more plentiful than they had been 
for feveral years paft. They came this 
week, and continued here for about a 
fortnight, after which they all difappeared^ 
or advanced further into the country, from 
whence they came. I fhall fpeak of them 
more particularly in another place. 

March the 7th. Several people told 
me, that it was a certain fign of bad wea- 
ther here when a thunder-ftorm arofe in the 
fouth or fouth weft, if it fpread to the eaft 
and afterwards to the north : but that oa 
the contrary, when it did not fpread at all,. 
or when it fpread both eaft and weft, 
though it {hould rife in fouth or fouth weft, 
yet it would prognofticate fair weather. To- 
day it was heard in fouth weft, but it did 
not fpread -at all. See the meteorological 
obfervations, at the end of this volume. ^ 

Till now the froft had continued in the 
ground, fo that if any one had a mind ta 
dig a hole he was forced to cut it through 
with a pick-ax. However it had not pe- 
netrated 

• Of this Figeon cf Fafage we hare given berc a plate^ 
tab. ii. taken h-om a parcel of birds, lately brought hovk 
America^ oi which we wcrt iayoured with a fiat fpc-^ 
cimen. F. 
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netrated above four inches deep. But to- 
day it was quite gone out; This made the 
foil fo foft, that on riding, even in the 
woods, the horfe funk in very deep. 

I often enquired among the old Englifh^ 
pjen. ^nd Swedes, whether they had found 
that any trees were killed ill very fevere 
winters, or had received much hurt. I 
vvas anfwered, that yoiing hiccory trees 
are commonly killed in very cold weather ; 
and the young black oaks likewife fufFer in 
the fame manner. Nay fometimes black 
oaks, five inches in diameter, were killed 
by the froft in a fevere winter, and fome- 
times, though very feldom, a lingle muW 
berty-tree was killed. Peach-trees very 
. frequently die in a cold winter, and oftea 
ail the peach-trees in a whole diftridl are 
killed by a fevere frdft. It has been found 
repeat&ily, with regard to thefe trees, that 
they can ftand the ffoft much better on 
hills, than in vallies ^ infomuchj that when 
the trees in a valley were killed by froft, 
.thofe on a hill were not hurt at all. They 
afTurcd me that they had njev^r obferved 
that the bl^k walnut-tree, the faffafra.^, 
and other trees, had been hurt in winter- 
In regard to a froft in fpring, they had ob- 
ferved at different times, that a cold night 
or two happened often after the trees were 
Fa furni{hird 
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furniflied with pretty large leaves, and thaf 
by this moft of the leaves were killed. 
But the leaves thus killed have always been 
fupplied by frefh ones. It is remarkable 
that in fuch cold nights the froft adts 
chiefly upon the more delicate trfees, anrd 
in fuch a manner, that all the leaves, to the 
height of feven and even of ten feet from 
the ground, were killed by the froft, and 
all the top remained unhurt. Several old 
Swedes and Englijhmen aflfured me they had 
made this obfervation, and the attentive 
engineer, Mr- Lewis Evans, has fhewn it 
me among his notes. Such a cold night 
happened here, in the year 1746, in the 
night between the 14th and 15th of June, 
new ftyle, attended with the fame efFedl, 
as appears from Mr. Evanses obfervations. 
The trees which were then in blofTom, had 
loft both their leaves and their flowers in 
thefe parts which were neareft the ground ; 
fometime after they got fre(h leaves, but 
no new flov/ers. Further it is abfervable, 
that the cold nights which happen in 
fpring and fummer never do any hurt to 
.high grounds, damaging only the low and 
moift ones. They are likewife very per- 
ceptible in fuch places where limeftone is 
to be met with, and though all the other 
parts of the country be not vilited by fuch 

cold 
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cold nights in a fummer, yet thofe where 
limeftone lies have commonly one or two 
every fummer. Frequently the places where 
the linieftone lies are fituated cn a high 
ground ; but they fufFer notwithftanding 
their fituation; wi;iilft a little way off in, a 
lower ground, whel^ no limeftone is to be 
found, the effedls of tke cold nights are not 
felt. Mr. Evans was the firft who made 
this obfervarion, and 1 have had occafion at 
different times to fee the truth of it, on my 
travels, as I fhall mention in the fequel. 
The young hiccory-trees have their leaves 
killed fooner than other trees, in fuch a 
cold night, and the young oaks next; this 
has been obferved by other people, and 
I have found it to be true, in the years 
1749 and 175c. 

March tht nth. Of the genus of 
Wood-peckers^ we find here all thofe, which 
Catejby in his firft volume of the Natural 
Jiifiory of Carolina^ has drawn and de- 
fcribed. I (hall only enumerate them, and 
add one or twp of their qualities 5 but theif 
f^efcription at large I defer for another oc- 
cafion. 

Picus principalis y the King of the Wood-- 
peckersy is found here, though very fel- 
4om, and only at a certain feafon. 

F 3 Ficuf 
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Ttctis pileatus^ the crefted Wood-pecker i^ 
this I have already mentioned. 

Picus Guratusy the gold-winged Wood^ 

pecker : This fpecies is plentiful he]re, and 

tjie Swedes call it Hitfock, and P/W ^ 

l)oth thefe names have a relation to its 

note ; it is almoft continually on the 

ground, and is not obferved to pick in the 

trees 5 it lives chiefly on infe<5s, but fome- 

times becomes the prey of hawks;* it is 

commonly very fat, and its flefli is very 

palatable. As it ftays all the year, an4 

/cannot eafily get infefts in w^inter, it muft 

doubtlefs eat fome kinds of grafs or plant§ 

Jn the fields. Its form, and fome of its 

qualities, make it refemble a cuckow. 

Pki4s CarolmuSf the CarQlina Wood-pec^ 
Jier. It lives here likewife, and the colour of 
its head is of a deeper and more (hining 
red than Catejby has reprefented it, voh i, 
p. 19. t. 19. 

Picus villofusy thtfpottedy hairy ^ middle -Jized 
Woi)d-pecker is abundant here ; it deftroys 
the apple-trees by pecking holes into them. 

Picus erythrocephalus^ the red-headed JVood-^ 
pecker. This bird was frequent in the 
.country^ and the Swedes called it merely 
Hackjpicky ov Wood pecker. They give the 
fame name to all the birds which I 
j?ow enumerate, the gold-winged wood- 
pecker excepted* This fpecies is deftruc- 
^ tivc 
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tlye to maize-fields and orchards, for it 
pecks through the ears of maize, and eats 
apples. In fome years they are very nu- 
merous, efpeclally where fweet apples 
grow, which they eat fo far, that nothing 
but the mere peels remain. Some years 
ago there was a premium of two pen^e 
per head, paid from the public funds, in 
order to extirpate this pernicious bird, but 
this law has been repealed. They are like- 
wife very fond of acorns. At the approach 
of winter they travel to the fouthward. 
But when they ftay in numbers in the 
woods, at the beginning of winter, the 
people look upon it as a fign of a pretty 
mild winter. 

Picus varius, the le^r, Jpoffed, yelloni)* 
bellied Wood-pecker. Thefe birds are much 
more numerous than many people wiflied ; 
for this, as well as the preceding and fuc-^ 
ceeding fpecies, are very hurtful to apple- 
trees. 

Picus pubefcens^ or the leaftfpotted Wood-- 
pecker. This fpecies abounds here. Of 
all the wood-peckers it is the mofl dan- 
gerous to orchards, becaufe it is the mofl 
daring. As foon as it has pecked a hole 
into the tree, it makes another clofe to 
the iirft, in a horizontal diredlion, pro- 
ceeding till it has pecked a circle of holes 
F 4 roi|n4 
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round the tree. Therefore the apple-trees In 
the orchards here have feveral rings round 
their ftems, which lie very clofe above e^ch 
other, frequently only an inch diftant from 
each other. Sometimes thefe woodrpec^ 
Jeers peck the holes fo clofe, that the tree 
dries up. This bird, as Catejby remarks, 
is fo like the lefler fpotted v^^ood-peckeF, 
in regard to its colour and other qualities, 
that they vrould be taken for the fame bird, 
were not the former (the Ficus fubefcens) 
a great deal lefs. They agree in the bad 
quality, which they both pofTefs, of peck- 
ing holes into the apple-trees. 

Rana oceUata are a kind of frogs here, 
which the Swedes call, Sill-hoppet offers i. ?. 
Herring' hoppers^ and which now began to 
quack in the evening, and at night, ia 
fwamps, pools, and ponds. The name 
which the Swedes give them is derived from 
their beginning to make their noife in ipring, 
at the lame time when the people here go 
catching what are called herrings, which 
however differ greatly from the true ^EurQ-- 
pean herrings. Thefe frogs have a pecu- 
liar note, which is not like that of our Eu- 
ropean frogs, but rather correfponds with 
the chirping of feme large birds, and qan 
nearly be expreiTed hy pice t. With this 
nojfe they continued throughout a gre^t 

part 
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part of fpring, beginning their noife fooq 
after fun'rfetting, and finifhingit juft before 
fun-rifing. The found wa,s fharp, but yet 
fo loud that it could be heard at a great 
diftance. When they expected rain they 
cried much worfe than commonly, and be- 
gan in the middle of the day, or when it 
grew . cloudy, and the rain came ufually fix 
hours after. As it fnowed on the 16 th of 
the next month, ate} blew very violently all 
day, there was not the lead fign of them 
at night, and during the whole time that 
it was cold, and whilft the fnow lay on 
the fields, the froft had fo filenced them, 
thlt we could not hear one 5 but as foon 
as the mild weather returned, they began 
their noife again. They wefe very timo- 
rous, and it was difficult to catch them ; 
for as foon as a perfon approaqhed the 
place where they lived, they are quite 
Jilent, and none of them appeared. It 
feems that they hide themfelvcs entirely 
under water, except the tip of the fnout, 
when they cry. For when I ftepped to 
the pond where they were in, I could not 
pbferve a fingle one hopping into the wa- 
ter. I could not fee any of thenj before I 
had emptied a whole pool, where they 
lodged in* Their colour is a dirty green, 
variegated with fpots of brown. When 

they 
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they are touched they make a noife and 
moan ; they then fometimes aflume a form, 
as if they had blown up the hind part of 
the back, fo that it makes a high eleva- 
tion ; and then they do not ftir, though 
touched. When they are put alive into 
ipirits of wine, they die within a minute. 

March the 12th. The bird which the 
^Engli(h and Swedes in this country call 
Robin* red-breqjl'^^ is found here all the year 
round. It is a very different bird from that 
which in England bears the fame name. 
It is Linnaus's 7urdus migratorius. It fings 
very melodioufly, is not very (hy, but hops 
on the ground, quite clofe to the houfes. 

The Hazels (Corylus avellanaj were 
now opening their bloflbms. They fuc- 
ceeded beft in a rich mould, and the 
Swedes reckoned it a fign of a good foil 
where they found them growing. 

March the 13th. The alder (Betula 
Alnus) was juft blofToming. 

The Dracontium foettdum grew plenti- 
fully in the marfhes and began to flower. 
Among the ftinking plants, this is the moft 
foetid; its naufeous fcent was fo ftrong, 
that I could hardly examine the flower; 

and 

♦ Of this bird we have given a figure in plate 3, whei^ 
likewife the Mocking, Bird i^ reprefented ; both drawn ^tcr 
fpecimens lately brought frpm Amricap And ^hich w^ 
\verc favoured with. F. 
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*nd when I fineUed a little too long at It, 
my head ached. The Swedes call it Byorn^ 
blad (bear'srleaf ) or Byorn-retter (bear's- 
root.) The £«^/^ call it P(9/^^^/-r^(?/, bc- 
caufe its effluvia are as naufcous and fcetid, 
as thofe of the polecat, which I have men- 
tioned before. The flowers are purple-co- 
loured; when they are in full flower, the 
leaves begin to come out of the ground ; in 
fummer the cattle do not touch it. Dr. 
Qolden told me, that he had employed the 
foot in all cafes where the root of the arunai 
is made ufe of, efpecially againft the fcurvy, 
&c. The Swedifb name it got, becaufe the 
bears, when they leave their winter habita- 
tions, are fond of it in fpring : It is a com- 
mon plant in all North America. 

The Draba verna was abundant ' here, 
and now appeared in flower. 

The Verairum album was very common 
in the marflbcs, and in low places over all 
North America. The Swedes here call it 
Dack^ Dackor or JDackretter^ that is pup- 
pet-i*oot, becaufe the children make puppets 
of. its ftalks and leaves. The Englijh call 
it Itch-reed or Ellebore. It is a poifonous 
plant, and therefore the cattle never touch 
it I however it fometimes happens that the 
cattle are deceived in the beginning of 
fpring, when the paftures arc bare, and cat 
of the fine broad green leaves of this plant, 

which 
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which come up very early ; but fuch i, meal 
frequently proves fatal to them. Sheep and 
geefe have likewife often been killed with 
itp By means of its root, the maize is pre- 
ferved from the greedinefs of voracious birds, 
in the following manner: The roots are 
boiled in water, into which the maize is 
put as fbon as the water U quite cool ; the 
maize mud: ly all night in it, and is then 
planted as ufual. When the maize-thieves, 
(rrows, or other birds, pick up or pluck out 
the grains of maize, their heads grow deliri- 
ous, and they fall, which fo frightens the 
reft that they never venture on the field 
again ; when thofe which have tafted the 
grains recover, they leave the field, and are 
no more tempted to vifit it again. By thus 
preparing maize, one muft be very careful 
that no other creatures touch it 5 for when 
ducks or fowls eat a grain or two of the 
maize which is thus fteeped, they become 
very fick ; but if they fwallow a confidera- 
ble quantity they die. When the root is 
thrown away raw, no animal eats it 5 but 
when it is put out boiled, its fweet tafte 
tempts the beafts to eat it. Dogs have been 
feen to eat a little of it, and have been very 
fick after it ; however they have recovered 
after a vomit, for when animals canno^ 
free themfelves of it by this means, they 
often ^ie. Some people boil the root, an4 

wadj 
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wafli the fcorbutic parts with the water or 
decoft. This is faid to caufe fome pain, 
and even a plentiful difcharge of urine, but 
it re-eftabli{hes the patient. When the 
children here are plagued with vermin, the 
women boil this root, put the comb into 
the decoSion, and domb the head with it, 
and this kills themmoft efFedlually, 

March the 17th. At the firft arrival of 
the Swedes in this country, and long after 
that time> it was filled with Indians^ But 
as the Europeans proceeded t6 cultivate the 
land, the Indians fold their land, and went 
further into the country. But in reality 
few of the Indians really left the country 
in this manner 5 moft of them ended their 
days before, either by wars among them- 
felves, or by the fmall-pox, a difeafe which 
the Indians were unacquainted with before 
their commerce with the Europeans^ and 
which fince that time has killed incredible 
numbers of them. For though they can 
heal wounds and other external hurts, yet 
they know not how to proceed with fevers, 
or in general with internal difeafes. One 
can imagine, how ill they would fucceed 
with the cure of the fmall-pox, when a$ 
foon as the puftules appeared, they leaped 
naked into the cold water of the rivers, 
lakes, or fountains, and either dived over 

hea^ 
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head into it, or poured it over their tody iri 
great abundance, in order to cool the heat of 
the fever. In the fame manner they carry 
their children, vrhen they have the fmall- 
pox, into the water and duck them *. But 
brandy has killed moft of the Indians. This 
liquor was likewife entirely unknown to 
them, before the Europeans came hither ^ 
but after they had tafted it, they could he- 
ver get enough of it. A man can hardly 
have a greater defire of a thing, than the 
Indians have of brandy. I have heard them 
fay, that to die by drinking brandy, was a 

defirablc 



• Profeflbr Kalm wrote this, when the traly laudable 
method of treating the fmall-pox with a cold regimen, 
Has not yet adopted ; and he thought therefore, the way 
in which the Americans treated this difeafe, was the caufe 
of its being fo deleterious. But when the Khalmucks, in the 
RuJJian dominions, get the fmall-pox, it has been obferved, 
that very few efcape. Of this I believe no other reaibn 
can be alledged, than that the fmall-pox is always danger- 
ous, either when the open pores of the human (kin are too 
numerous, which is caufed by opening them in a warm 
water bath ; or when they are too much cloied, which is 
the cafe with all the nations, that are dircy and greafy. 
All the American Indians rub their body with oils, the K^af^ 
muds never wafh themiclves, and rub their bodies and their 
fur coats with greafe; the Hottentots are 1 believe known 
to be patterns of filthinefs, their bodies beipg richly 
anointed with their ornamental greafy fheep guts ; this 
ftats up all the pores; hinders perfpiration entirely, and 
makes the imall-pox always lethal among thefe nations ; 
to which we may yet add the too frequent cfeof fpirituous 
inflammatory liquors^ fince their acquaintanoe with the 
Enrofeans^ ¥i 
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dcfirable and an honourable death; and in- 
deed 'tis no very uncommon thing to kill 
themfelves by drinking this liquor to excefs. 
The food of thcfe Jn4uins was very dif- 
ferent from that of the inhabitants of the 
other parts of the world. Wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, and rice-groats, were quite un- 
known in America. In the fame manner it 
is with regard to the fruits and herhi 
which are eaten in the old countries. The 
maize, ' fome kinds of beans, and melons^ 
made alnK)ft the whole of the Indian agri- 
culture and gardening; and dogs were the 
only domeftic animals in North America. 
But as their agriculture and their gardening 
were very trifling, and they could hardly 
live two months in a year upon their pro- 
duce, they were forced to apply to hunting 
and fifhing, which at that time, and even 
at prefent, are their chief fubfiftelice, and 
to feek fome of the wild plants and trees 
here. Some of the old Swedes were yet 
alive, who in their younger years had an 
intercourfe with the Indians^ and had {^ti 
the minutis of their ceconomy. I was 
theref^e defirous of knowing which of the 
fpontaneous herbs they made ufe of for 
food at that time; and all the old men 
agreed that the following plants were what 
ikity chiefly confumcd t 
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HoPNiss or JJapnifs was the Indian riamd 
bf a wild plant, which they ate at that 
time. The Swedes ftill call it by that name^ 
and it grows in thetneadows in a good foil. 
The roots fefemblfe potatoes, and werri 
boiled by the Indians^ who eat them inftead 
t|f bread. Someof the'5w^^<?^ ^t that time 
likewife ate this root fot \Vant of bread. 
Some of the Englijh ftill eat them iilftead of 
potatoes. Mr. Bart ram told me, thit the 
Indians who live farther in the country do 
not only eat thefe roots, which ^re equal in 
goodnefs to potatoes, but likewife take the 
peafc which ly in the pods of this planty 
and prepare them like common peafe. Dr* 
Lirineeus calls the plant Glycine Apios. 

Katniss is another Indian name of a 
plant, the root of which they were likewife 
accuftomed to e*at, when they lived here. 
The Swedes ftill preferve this name. It 
grows in low, muddy and very wet ground- 
The root is oblong, commonly an inch and 
an half long, and one inch and a quarter 
broad in the middle ; but fomeof the roots 
have been as big as a man's fifts. The In-* 
dians either boiled this root or roafted it ia 
hot afhes. Some of the Swedes likewife 
eat them with much appetite, at the time 
when the Indians ^^ere fo near the coaft ; 
but at prefent none of them make any ufc 

of 
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of th^ roots. A man of' niricty-one years 
of age, called Nils Gujiafsoh, told me, that 
he had often eaten thcfe roots when he was 
a boy, and that he liked them very well at 
that time. He • added that the Tncliansi 
efpecially their wdmeri^ travelled to the 
iflands, dUg out the roots, and brought 
them home; arid whilft they had them; 
they defired no other food. They faid that 
the hogs, which are amazingly greedy of 
fhem, have made thcim[ very fcafce. The 
cattle are vdry fond of its leaves. I after- 
wards got fonie of fhefe roots rdaftcd, arid 
in my dpinion they tailed ^ell, though they 
were rather dfjr : The tatfte was nearly the 
fame with that of the potatbes. When the 
Indians comtA<>vin to the coaft and fee tlie 
turneps of the Europeans ^ theyjikewifc 
give them the narile bi katntfs. Their kat-» 
rtifs is an arrow-head or Sdgittdrid, and is 
Only a variety df the Swedijh arrow-head or 
Sagittaria fagitiifoliaj for tfie plant above 
the ground is entirely the fame, but the 
foot linder ground is much greater in the 
Americdn than in the European, Mr. Of- 
beck in his Voyage to China^ Vol. i. p. 334, 
df the Englijh edition, mentions, that the 
Cbinefe plant a Sagitiaria; and eat its roots. 
This feerris undoubtedly to be a variety of 
this katnifs. Further in the north of this 
Vol. II. G part 
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part oi America J I met ^*^ith the othci^ fpe-^ 
cies of Sagittaria which wc have in Swedtn. 
T A w-Ho and Tanv-him was the In4ian name 
of another plant, the root of whkh they eat* 
Some of them likewise call it Tuciab ^ but^ 
(noil of the Swtdei ftill knew it by the 
Aame of Taw-bo. It grq ws ip moi(l ground 
and fwamps. Hogs are very greedy of the 
roots, and grow vexy fat by feeding on them. 
Therefore, they often vifit the p^a^es where 
thcfe roots grow ; and they are frequently 
feen rooting up the mud^ and falling with 
iheir whole body into the wa^r, fo that 
only a little of the back part, was out of the 
water. It is therefore very plain, that thefe 
toots muft have been extiirpated in places 
which are frequented by hogs. The roota 
often grow to the thicknefs of a man's 
thigh. When they are frefh, they have a 
pungent tafle^ and are reckoned a poiipn in 
that frefh ftate. Nor did the In4iMs ever 
venture to eat them raw, but prepared them 
in the following manner : They gathered a 
great heap of thefe roots, dug a great long; 
hole, fometimes two or three fathoms and 
upwards in length, into which they put the 
roots, and covered them with the earth that 
had been taken out of the hole ; thev macjc: 
a great jfire above it, which burnt tiH they 
•thought proper to remove it > and then* 
5 thtjy 
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Ihey dug tip the foot.*; and ^onfumei 
them with great avidity. Thfeic toot^^ 
when prepared in this rrtafmer, I afli tbld^ 
tafte like potatoes. The Indkhs never dry 
and preferve them i bst always take thefti 
frefti out of the niarfhes, wh^n they want 
them; This Taw-ho is the jirum Firgini-^ 
ttmy Of yirgimai Wake-robin. It is re- 
markable, thit the Arums, with the plant* 
next akin to thenrt, are eaten by mfeh iri 
dffFefent parts of the world, though tb^it^ 
roots. When raw^ have a iiery pungent taftfe'^ 
and are alinoft poiibnous in that ftate* 
How ban haen have learnt, that plants fo 
cxtretnek't)ppofite to our nature were eatii* 
ble I and that their poifon, which burns on 
the tongue, can be conquerfed by fire. Thus 
the root of thd Calla palujirisi which grows 
in the north of Europe^ is fometimes ufed 
i.nftead of brHd on an exigency. The 
North American Indians cohfume this fpecies 
bf Arum. Thofe o^ South Amerieai and of 
the Weft Indies y eat other fpecies of Arums/ 
The Hottentots; at the Cape &f Good Hope^ 
in Africa^ prepare bread frorri a fpecies 
of Arum or Wake-robin,' which is as 
burning and poifondus as the other fpe- 
cies of this plant. In the fame manner, 
they employ the foots of feme kinds of 
Aruth as ik food, m Egypt and yiji^. Pror- 
G 2 b^bly. 
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bably, tha;t fevere but fometimcs' ufefdl 
miftrefs, neceflity, has firft taught men to 
find out a food, which the firft tafle would 
have rejefted as ufelefs: This I'aw'ho feems 
to be the fame with what the Indians in 
Carolina call I'uckaboo y 2Si^ of which fee 
Vol. I. p. 287. 

Taw-kee is another plant, fo called by 
the Indians^ who eat itw Some of them call 
it Tdw-kiniy and others 7'ackvim. The 
Swedes call it always by the name of Ta*ub- 
kee. The plant grows/ in marfhes, near 
moift and low grounds^ and is very plenti- 
ful in North America. The cattle^ hogs and 
flags, are very fond of the leaves in fpring ; 
for they are fome of the earlieft. The 
leaves are broad, like thofe of the Convalla- 
riai or Lilly of the Valky, green on the 
upper fide, and covered with very minute 
hair, fo that they looked like a fine velvet. 
The Indians pluck. the feeds, and keep them 
for eating. They cannot be eaten frefti or 
raw, but muft be dried. The Indidnr were 
forced to boil them repeatedly in water, be- 
fore they were fit for ufe ; and then they 
ate them like peafe. When the Swedes 
gave them butter or milk, they boiled or 
broiled the feeds in it. Sometimes they em- 
ploy thefe feeds inftead of bread ; and they 
tafte like peafe. Some of the Swedes like* 

wile 
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wife ate them; and the old men among 
them told me, they liked this food better 
than any of the other plants which the 7«- 
dians formerly made ufe of. Tlus ^mv-kee 
was the Oronttum aquaticum. 

Bilberries were likewife a very com^ 
mon difh among the Indians. • They are 
called Huckleberries by the Englijh here, and , 
belong to feveral fpecies of Faccinittm, which 
are all of them diiFerent from our Sivedijh 
Bilbtrry-bufh, though their berries, in re- 
gard to colour, fhape, and tafte, are fo fimi- 
lar to the Swedijh bilberry, that they are 
diftinguiflied from each other with dif6-r 
culty. The American ones grow on (hrubs, 
which are from two to four feet high ; and 
rfiere are fbme fpecies which are above itvtxi 
feet in height. The Indians {ormcrly pluck* 
ed them in abundance every year, dried 
them either in the fun-fhine or by the fire- 
fide, and afterwards prepared them for eat- 
ing, in diflferent manner?. Thefe huckle^ 
berries are ftill a dainty difli among the In- 
dians. On my travels through the country 
of the Iroquefe, they offered me, whenever 
they dcfigned to^ treat me well, frefli maize- 
bread, baked in an oblong fhape, mixed with 
dried Hucileierries, which lay as clofe in it 
as the raifins in a plumb-pudding. 1 fh^U 
G 3 write 
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Vjfvh^ more at large ibout it in the fcquel. 
fTbe Europeans are Hkewifc ufe4 to CoUcift a 
quantity of thcfe berries to dry them io 
ovens, to bake them in tarts, and to em- 
ploy them in federal other ways. Some 
preferve them with treacle. They ate like- 
jvife eaten raw, either quite alone or with 
frcfli milk. 

I SHALL, on the tyiAi of Marcb^ find oc-' 
cafion to mention another diflb, which the 
Indians ate fqrnaerly, and ftiU oat, on formal 
ceremonies. 

March i\vt i8th. Almost during the 
whole of this fpring, the weather and tlic 
winds were always calm in the morning at 
fiin-rifing. At eight o^clock the wind be- 
gan to blow pretty hard, and continued fo 
all day, till fun*fetting 1 when it ccafed, and 
all the night was cadm. This was the re- 
gular courfe of the weather ; but fomctimes 
the winds raged, without intermifHon, for 
two or three days together. At noon it 
was commonly nioft violent. But in th? 
ordinary way, the wind decreafed and in- 
preafed as follow? ; At $x iji the morning, 
a calm 5 at feven, ^ very gentle weftcrn 
preegje, which grew ftronger at eight; at 
jicleven it was much ftronger ; but at four in 
1^})^ afternoon, it is no ftronger than it was 
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at eight oVlofck in the morning ; and thus 
it goes on decteaiing till it is quite a calm, 
juft before fun-fet. The winds this fpring 
blew generally weft, as appears from the ob- 
fervatioiis at the end of this volume, 

I WAS toldi that it wis a very certain 
prognoftic df bad weather, that when yoyi 
ice clouds in the hotizon in the fouth-weft, 
about fun-fetting, and when thofe clouds 
fink below the horizon, in an hour's time, it 
will rain the next day^ though all the fore-r 
noon be fair artd clear* But if fome cloud$ 
be feen in the fouth-weft, in the horizoni 
at fun-fet, and they rife fome time after. 
♦ you iftay cxpeft fair weather the next day* 

March the 20th. An old Swede^^'prog^ 
noftictatcd a change in the weather, becaufe 
it was calm to-day; for when there ha« 
been Wind for forfie days together, aftd a 
ciltA follows, they lay^ raiii or fhow, or fome 
other change in the weather, will happen. I 
was likewife told, that fome people here were 
of that falfe opinion, that the weather com- 
monly alters op Friday ; fo that, in cafe it 
had rained or blown bard all the week> and 
a change was to happen^ it would common- 
Jy fall on Friday. How far the former 
jHOgnoftic has been true, appeafs from my 
own obfervatioas of the weather, to which! 
fefef. 

Q 4 March 
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Marc& the 21ft. The ried maple C^fdr: 
rubrumj and the American elm (TJlmus A^ 
mericaha) began to flower at prefent ; and 
fome of the latter kind were already in full 
bloflbm. . ' 

March the 24th. I walked pretty far 
to-day, in order to fee yrhether I could find 
any plants in flower. But the cloudy wea- 
ther, arid |:he great rains which had lately 
fallen, had allo\(^ed little or nothing to gro^ 
up. The leavc3 now begian to grow pretty 
green. The plants which I have juft before 
mentioned, wfere now in full bloflTom. 

The noble Liverwort, or Anenwne bepa^ 
ticat was now every where in flower. It was 
iabuhdant^ arid the Swedes called it Bla-^ 
blomjiery or Blue-floweir. They did not 
kno\V any ufe of it. 

Near all the corn-fields on which I 
walked to-day, I did not fee a fingle ditch, 
tho&gbmany of them wianted it. But the 
people generally followed the Engtijh way 
of making rib ditches along the fields, with* 
biitconfidering whether the corn-fields want- 
ed therifi or not. The confeqiience was, that 
the late rain had in many places waflied away 
great pieces of the grounds, fowri with wheat 
and rye. There were rio ridges left between 
the fields, except a very narrow one near 
^hc fence, which was entirely ovcr-growii 
' • with 
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AVith the Sumach, or Rhus glabra^ .and 
with black-berry buflies, fo that there thp 
cattle could find very little or no foodL 
The corn fields were broad-cafi^ or divided 
into pieces, which were near feventeen 
ieet broad, and feparated from each other 
only by means of furrows. Thefe pieces 
were uniform, and not elevated in the mid- 
dle* 

Meloe majalisy a fpecies of oil-beetle, 
crept about on the hills, 

Papilip Antiopa^ or willow butterfly, 
flew in the woods to-day, and was the 
iirft butterfly which I faw this year. 

Papilio Eupbrofyney or the jfipril but- 
terfly, was one of the fcarce fpecies. The 
other American infeft, which I described 
this day and the following days, I fhall 
mention on fome other occafion. In the 
fequel I ftiall only mention thofe which 
were remarkable for fome peculiar qualities* 

The hay*ftacks were commonly made 
herie^fter the iS^ze^^^j/^ manner, that is, in 
the ihape of a thick and fhort cone, with- 
out any cover over it. When the people 
wanted any hay, they cut fome of it loofe, 
by a peculiar fort of a knife. However, 
many people, efpecially in the environs of 
Philadelpbia^ had hay-flacks with ;"Oof§ 
which could be moved up and down» 

Near 
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Near the furfacc of the ground w*re ibmc 
poles laid, on which the hay was put, 
that the air may pafs freely through it. I 
3uvc mentioned before, that the cattle have 
no ftables in winter or fummer, but muft 
go in the ©pen air, during the whde year. 
However, in Pbikdelpbta^ and in a few 
other places, I have fcen that thofe people 
who made ufe of the latter kind of hay*. 
ftacks, viz. that with moveable roofs^ com- 
monly had built them fo, that the hay was 
put a fathom or two above the ground, on 
a floor of boards, under which the cattle 
could ftand in winter, when the weather 
was very bad. Under th^s floor of boards 
were {partitions of boards on all the fides^ 
which however ftood far enough from each 
pther, to afford the air a free paiTage^ 

March the 27th. In the morning I 
went in order to fpeak with the old Swede^ 
Nils Guftafsofif who was ninety-one years 
of age. I inteiided to get an account of 
the former ftatc pf Ntw Sweden. The 
country which I now paffed through wad 
the fame with that which I had found in 
thofe parts of North jhterica I had hitherto 
fcen. It was diverfificd with a variety of 
little hills and vallies: the former qon- 
jfiftc^ of a very pale brick-^coloured earthy 
fompofed, ,for the greateft part, of a fine 

faiid^ 
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fand, mixed with fome mould. I faw no 
mountains^ and no ftones, except fome lit-- 
tic ftonc$, not above the fiae of a pigeon's 
or hen'( egg, lying on the hills, and com** 
iDonly cpnfifting qf white quartz, which 
was generally fmooth and. polifhed on the 
putfide. At the bottom, along the vallies» 
ran fometimes rivulets of cryftalline water^ 
the bottom of which was covered with fuch 
white pebbles as I have juft deicribed. 
Now and then I met with a fwamp in the 
vallics. Sometimes there appeared, though 
9t copfid^rable diilai>ces from each other^ 
fome farms, frequently furrounded on all 
fides by corn-fields. Almoft on every corn- 
field there yet remained the flumps of 
trees, which had t^ea cut down ; a proof 
that thi; country has not been long culti<- 
vated, being overgrown with trees forty or 
fifty years ago. The farms did not ly to- 
gether in villages, or fo that fevcral of then* 
were near each other^ in one place ; but 
they Wjcre all fcparated from one another. 
Bach countryman lived by himfelf, had 
his own grouqd about his houfe, feparated 
from the property of his neighbour* The 
greatefi; part of the land, between thefc 
farms fo diftant from each other, was 
pver 'grown with woods, confining of tall 
trees* However^ there was a fine fpace 

between 
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between the trees, fo that one- could ride 
on horfeback without inconvenience in the 
woods, and even with a cart in moft 
places ; and the ground was very plain and' 
uniform at the fame time. Here and there 
appeared fome fallen, trees, thrown down 
by the wind 5 fome were torn up by the 
roots ; others broken quite acrofs the ftem. 
In fome parts of the country the trees were' 
thick and tall, but in others I found large 
tradls covered with young trees, only 
twent)% thirty, or forty years old : thefe 
trails, I am told, ^c Indians formerly had 
t^eir little plantations in, I did not yet fee 
any marks of the leaves coming out, and I 
did not meet ^with a flower in the woods : 
for the cold winds, which had blown for fe- 
veral days together fucceffively, had hin- 
dered this. The woods confifted chiefly of 
feveral fpecies of oak, and of hiccory. 
The fwamps were filled with red maple, 
which was all now in flower, and made thefe 
places look quite red at a iliftancc. 

The old Swede, whom I came to vifit, 
feemed to be flill pretty hearty and frefli, 
and could walk by the help of a ftick^ 
but he complained of having felt in thefe 
latter years, fome pains in his back, and 
limbs, and that he cpuld keep his feet 
^arm in winter only by Titling ndar the fire. 

• H5 - 
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He faid he could very well remember the 
ftate of this country, at the time when the 
Dutch poflefled it, ,and in what circum- 
ftances it was in before the arrival of the 
Englijh. He added, that he had brought 
a great deal of timber to 'Bhiladelphia^ at 
the time that it was built. He ftill re- 
membered to have feen a great foreft on 
the fpot where Philadelphia now ftands. 
The father of this old m^n had been one 
of the Swedes who were fen t over from Swe^ 
defif in order to cultivate and inhabit this 
country. He returned me the following 
anfwers to the queftions I afked hiip. 

QuERE, Whence did the Swedes^ who 
firft came hither, get their cattle ? The 
old man anfwered, that when he was a boy, 
his father aod other people had told him, 
that the Swedes brought their horfes, cows, 
and oxen, (heep, hogs, geefe, and ducks, 
over with them. There were but few of a 
kind at firft, but they multiplied greatly here 
afterwards. He faid, that Maryland^ New 
Torky New England^ and Firginia, had 
been fooncr inhabited by Europeans than 
this part of the country ; but he did not 
know whether the Swedes ever got cat- , 
tie of any kind, from any of thefe pro- 
vinces, except from New Tori. Whilft he 
was yet very young, the JifU^edes, as well 

as 
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as he could remember, had already a fiif-i 
ficient (lock of all tbefe animals. The 
hcga had propagated fo much at that time, 
there being fo great a plenty of food for 
themt that they ran about wild in the 
woods, and that the people tvere obliged 
to ihoot them, when they intefldod td 
make ufe of them. The old iiian likcwiie 
recollected, that horle^ rsoi trHd in the 
woods, in (bme places > but he could not 
tell whether ally other kind of cattle darned 
wild. He thqu^t that the cattle grow aai 
big at prcfent as they did when he was a 
boy, fuppofingthey get as much food as they 
want. For in his yoUuger years, food for 
all kinijs of cattle was io plentiful, and 
even fo fiiperfluou«, that the cattle were 
extremely well fed by it. A cow at thai 
time gave more milk, than three or four do 
at prefent ; but fhe got more and better 
food at that time, thdn three or four get 
now ; and, as the oH i]^n faid, the icanty 
allowance of grafs, which the cattle get 
in ftxmmcr, is really very pitiful. The 
caufcs of this fcarcity of graft have already 
been mentioned. 

QiJERE, Whence did the Englijb iH 
Pthjyhanm and Nev9 Jerfey get their cat^ 
tie ? They bought them chiefly frorii the 
Swedes and DufcA, who lived here ; and 

a imall 
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a fmaU number were brought over from 
OidEngknd* The form of the cattle, and 
the unanimous accounts of the Engiifb 
here, confirmed what the old man had 

&id* 

QgEi^c, Whence did the Swedes here 
fettled get their iibvcral forts of cwn, and 
likewife their fniit-tree^ and kitchen-* 
herbs ? The old man told me that he 
had frequently beards when he was young, 
that the Swed^ had brought all kinds of 
corn^ and fruits^ and herbs, or feeds of 
them, with them. For, as far as he 
could recoUeift, the Swedes here were plen* 
tifully provided with wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats. The S^wedes^ at that time, 
brewed all their beer of malt made of bar- 
ley, and likewife made good ftrong beer. 
They had already got diftilling veflels, 
and made good brandy. Every one among 
them had not a diftilling veflel, but when 
they intended to diftil, they lent their ap- 
paratus to one another. At firft they 
were forced to buy maize of the Indians^ 
both for fowing and eating* But after 
continuing for fome years in this country, 
they extended their maize-plantations fo 
much that die Indians were obliged ibme 
time after to buy maize of the Swedes. 
The old man likewife affured me, that the 

Indians 
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Indians formerly; and abdut the time of 
the firft fettling of the Swedes^ were more • 
induftf iou3 and laborious in every branch 
of buifinefsy th'an they are^ now. Whilft 
lie was young, the Swedes had a great 
quantity of very good iLkitjB (dhbage. - Win^ 
ttr. cabbage f or Ca^e^ which was lefron the 
ground during winter, . was likewiftf abiin-* 
dant. They, were Hkewife well 'provided 
with turnips. In winter they kept thcfti 
In holes under ground. But the old man 
did not like, that metho4 ; * for Wheh they 
had lain too long inthefe holes^ in winter^ 
they became fpungy. He preferred that 
lyicthod of keeping, them which is now 
commonly, adoptecji and which confifts in 
the JoUawing particulars.. After the tur- 
nips, h^ye^ been takqn put of the ground in 
autumn, and expofed to^the air for a w'hile, 
they are put in a heap upon^.the field, co- 
vered with flraw at tlie top, and on the 
fides, and i with earth over the ftraw. By 
thistmeans they ftand the winter^Very well 
here"^ and do not become Ij^ungy. The 
.i;/|f/izm.Vere v.cry fond of turneps*, and call* 
^d *tbem? fonjerimfes Hopnijsj\Xovci^X\Ttit% 
Kfitnifs. The Bwed^ likewife cultivated 
vCftfrol^, in jhe old ;man's grourtger years. 
* -Arnong the fruit^rtrees were ^Afpk'treesi 
3:> : .. ..#:,. . - They 
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They were not numerous, and only fome of 
the Swedes had little orchards of them, 
whilft others had nbt a fingle tree, Ndile 
of the Swedes made dyder, for it is come 
into ufe but lately. The Sweden brewed 
ftrong beer and fmall beer, and it was their 
common liquor. But at prefent there afe 
very few who brew beer, for they com- 
monly prepare cyder. Cherry-trees were 
dbundant When Nils Gujiafson was yet a 
boy. Peach-trees were at that time more 
numerous than at prefent, and the Swedes 
brewed beer of the fruit. The old man 
(Jould not tell from whence the Swedes 
firft of ail got the peach-trees. 

During the younger years of this old 
man, the Indians \^ere every where ipread 
in the country; they lived among the 
Swedes, and were fcattered every where. The 
old man mentioned iS'm;^^^j" who had been 
killed by the Indidns ; and he mentioned two 
of his countrymen who had been fcalped 
by them. They ftole children from the 
Swedes y and carried them off, and they v/ere 
never heafd of again. Once they came and 
kilkd fome Swedes, and took the upper 
part of their fculls with them; on that oc- 
cafion they fcalped a little girl, and would 
have killed her, if they had not perceived a 
boat full oi Swedes^ making towards them, 

Vol. II.. H which 
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which obliged them to fly ; the girl was 
afterwards healed, but never got any hair 
on her head again ; (he was married, had 
faiany children, and lived to a confiderable 
age. At another time, the Indians at- 
tempted to kill the mother of this old man^ 
but {he vigoroufly refifted them, and in 
the mean while a number of Swedes came 
up, who frightened the Indians, and made 
them run away. Nobody could ever find 
out to what nation of Indians thefe owe 
their origin ; for in general they lived very 
peaceably with the Swedes. 

The Indians had their little plantations 
of maize in many places; before the 
Swedes came into this country, the i«- 
dians had no other than their hatchets 
made of ftone; in order to make maize . 
plantations they cut out the trees and pre- 
pared the ground in the manner I have before 
mentioned*. They planted but little 
maize, for they lived chiefly upon hunting ; 
and throughout the greateft part of fummer, 
their Hopnijs or the roots of the Glycine 
Apiosy their Katnifs, or the roots of the 
^agittaria Sagittifoliaj their I'aw-bo or the 
roots of the Arum Firginicum, their Tav^ 
kee or Qrontium aquaticum, and whortle- 
berries, were their chief food. They had 

na 
• In page 39 of this Volume. 
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hb horfcis or other cattle which could be 
ibbfervient to them in their agriculture, 
and therefore did all the work with their 
own hands. After they had reaped the 
maize, they kept it in holes under ground, 
during winter; they dUg thefe holes fel- 
dom deeper than a fathom, and often not fo 
deep ; at the bottom and on the fides they 
put broad pieces of bark* The Andropogoti 
bicorne^ a grafs which grows in great plenty 
here, and which the EngHfh call indiafi 
Grafs^ and the Swedes Wiljkt Grqfs^t fup- 
plies the want of bark \ the ears of mdize are 
then thrb^^^n into the hole and covered to a 
confiderable thicknefs with the fame grafs^ 
and the whole is again covered by a fufficient 
quantity of earth: the maize kept ex- 
tremely Well in thofe hblesj and each 
Indian had feveral fuch fubterraneoiis ftoircs, 
where his cotn lay fafe, though he tra- 
velled far from it. After the Sitiedei had 
fettled here and planted apple-trees and 
peach-trees, the Indians, and. efpecially 
their wdmcn, fometimes ftolc the fruit in 
great quantity 5 biit when the Swedes 
caught them, they gave theni a fevere drub- 
bing, took the fruit frdm them, and often 
their clothes too. In the fame manner it 
H 2 happened 

^ Graft of thf fiivilgei. 
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happened fometimes thdt as the Swedes had 
a great ericreafe of hogs, and they ran about 
in the woods, the Indians killed fbme of 
• them privately and feafted upon them : but 
there were likewife fome Indians who 
bought hogs of the Swedes and fed them ; 
they taught them to run after them like 
dogs, and whenever they removed from one 
place to another, their hogs always follow- 
ed them. Some of thofe Indians got fiich 
numbers of thefe animals, that they after- 
wards gave them to the Swedes for a mere 
trifle. When the Swedes arrived in America^ 
the Indians hzd no domeftic animals, ex- 
cept a fpecies of little dogs. The Indians 
were' extremely fond of milk, and ate it 
with pleafure when the Swedes gaveitthera. 
They likewife prepared a kind of liquor 
like milk in the following manner : they 
gathered a great number of hiccory nuts 
and walnuts from the black walnut-trees, 
dried andcruflied them ; then they took out 
the kernels, pounded them fo fine as flour, 
and mixed this flour with water, which 
took a milky hue from them, and was' as 
fweet as milk. They had tobacco-pipes of 
clay, manufa<a:ured by themfelves, at the 
time that the Swedes arrived here ; they did 
-not always fmoke true tobacco, but made 
" Mfe of another plant inftcad of it, which 

was 
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was unknown to the old Swedes, but of 
which he aflured me that it waS not the 
common mullein, or Verbafcum Thapfus, 
which is generally called Indian tobacco 
here*. 

As to their religion, the old man 
thought it very trifling, and even believed, 
that they had none at all ; when they heard 
loud claps of thunder, they faid that the 
evil Ipirit was angry ; fome of them faid 
that they believed in a God, who lives in 
heaven. The old Swede once walked with 
an Indian, and they met with a red-fpotted 
fnake on the road : the old man therefore 
went to feek a ftick in order to kill the. 
fnake ; but the Indian begged he would not 
touch it, becaufe he adored it : perhaps the 
Swede would not have killed it, but on 
hearing that it was the Indian's deity, he 
took a ftick and killed it, in the prefence 
of the Indian^ faying : Becaufe thou be- 
lieveft in it, I think myfelf obliged to kill 
it. Sometimes the Indians came into the 
Swedijh churches, looked at them, heard 
them, and went away again, after a while. 
One day as this old Swede was at church, 
and did not fing, becaufe he had no Pfalm- 
book by him, one of the Indians, who was 
H 3 well 
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jvell acquainted with him, tapped him on 
the fhoulder, and faid : ff^iy doft thou not 
Jhg with the others, I'antania ! Tantanta f 
'ITantanta? On anotlier occfafion, as a fer- 
mon Was preached in the Swedijh churdi, 
tat Raccoon, an Indian cgme in, looked 
about him ; and, lifter hearkening a while 
to the preacher, he faid : Here is a great 
deal of prattle and nonfenje, hut neither 
brandy nor cyder ; ?^nd went out again. 
For it is to be obferved, that when an /«7 
dian makes a fpeech to his companions, in 
order to pncourage them to war, or to any 
^hiqg elfe, they all ^rink immoderately oa 
thofe occafions. 

At the time when the ^wedes arrived, 
they bought land at a very inconfiderable 
price/ por a piece of baize, or a pot full 
of brandy, or the like, they could get a 
piece of ground, which at prefent would be 
worth more than four hundred pounds, 
Penfyhania currency. When they fold a 
piece qf land, they commonly figned an 
agreements and though they could neither 
read nor write, yet they fcribbled their 
marks, or fignatures, at the bottom of it. 
The father of old AV/i? Gujiafson bought a 
piece of ground frpnq the Indians in New 
"Jerfey. As fopn as the agreement was drawn 
^p, and the Indians^OxonXdi fign it, one of 

themji 
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them, whofe name fignified a beaver, drew 
a beaver, another of them drew a bow and 
arrow, and a third a mountain, inftead of 
their names. Their canoes they made of 
thick trees ; which they hollowed out by 
fire, and made them fmooth again with 
their hatchets, as has been before men- 
tioned. 

The following account the old man gave 
me, in anfwer to my quefticns with regard 
to the weather and its changes : It was his 
^opinion, that the weather had always been 
pretty uniform ever fince his childhood; 
that there happen as great ftorms at prefent 
as formerly; that the fummers now are 
jfbmetimes hotter, fometimes colder, than 
they were at that time ; that the winters 
were often as cold and as long as formerly; 
and that ftill there often falls as great a 
quantity of friow as in former times. How- 
ever, he thought that no cold winter came 
up to that which happened in the year 
1697 ; and which is often mentioned in the 
almanacks of this country ; and I have 
mentioned it in the preceding volume. For 
in that winter the river Delaware was (o 
ftrongly covered with ice, that the old man 
brought many waggons full of hay over it, 
near Cbrijlma ; and that it was paffable in 
(ledges even lower. No cattle, as far as he 
JI 4 could 
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could recolledl, were ftafved to death in cold 
winters ; except, in later years, fuch cattle 
as were lean, and had no ftables to retire 
into. It commonly dees not rain, neither 
more nor lefs, in fummer than it did former- 
ly I excepting that, during the laft years, 
the fummers have been more dry. !Nor 
could the old Swede find a diminution 
of water in brooks, rivers, and fwamps. 
He allowed, as a very common and certain 
fadl, that wherever you dig wells, you meet 
with oyfter-i[hells in the ground. 

The old Gujiafson was of opinion, that 
intermitting fevers were as frequent and 
violent formerly as they are now; but that 
they feemed more uncommon, becaufe there 
were fewer people at that time here. When 
he got this fever, he was not yet full grown. 
He got it in fummer, and had it till the en- 
fuing fpring, which is almoft a year ; but it 
did not hinder him from doing his work, 
either within or out of doors. Pleurify 
likewife attacked one or two of the Swedes 
formerly ; but it was not near fo common 
as it is now. The people fn general were 
very healthy at that time. 

Some years ago, the old S%vedes eyes 
were fo much weakened (hat he was forced 
to make ufe of a pair of ipe<ftacles. He 
then got a fever > which wa3 fo violei^t, 

that 
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that it was feared he would not recover, 
Jlowever, he became quite well a^ain, and 
at the fame time got new ftrength in his 
leyes ; fo that he has been able to read 
without fpeftacles fince that time. 

The houfes which the ^'re;^^^^ built when 
they firft fettled here, were very bad, Tho 
whole houfe confifted qf one little room, 
the door of which was fo low, that one was 
pbliged to ftoop in order to get in. As 
they had brought np glafs with them, they 
were obliged to be content with little holes, 
before which a moveable board was faft- 
ened. They found no mofs, or at leaft none 
whiph could have been fcrviceable in flop- 
ping up holes or crapks in the walls. They 
were therefore forced to clofe them, both 
without and within, vy^ith play. The chim- 
nies were made in a corner, either of grey 
|and,aftane, or (in places where no ftpne was 
to be got) of mere clay, which they laid 
very tnick in one corner of the houfe. The 
pyens for baking were likewife in the rooms. 
Fornierly the Swedes had proper ftables for 
the cattle ; bift ^ftpr the Engh/h came hither, 
and made no peculiar buildings for their 
cattle, the Swedes Ifkewife left off making 
ftables. 

Before the Englrjh came to fettle here, 
tl^e Swedes could not get as many cloaths as 

they 
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they wanted ; and were therefore obliged 
to make fhift as well as they could. The 
iTRen wore waiftcoats and breeches of fkins. 
Hats were not in faftiion ; and tliey made 
little caps, provided with flaps before. They 
had worfted ftockings. Their fhoes were 
of their own making. Some of them had 
learnt to prepare leather, and to make com- 
mon fhoes, with heels ; but thofe who were 
not fhoemakers by profeflion, took the 
length of their feet, and fewed the leather 
together accordingly ; taking a piece for the 
fole, one for the hind-quarters, and one 
more for the upper-leather. At that time, 
they likewife fowed £ax here, an4 wove 
linen cloth. Hemp was not to be got ; 
and they made ufe of flaxen ropes and tifli- 
ing tackle. The women were drefled in 
jackets and petticoats of flcins. Their 
beds, excepting the {heets, were flcins of 
levexal animals \ fuch as biears, wolves, 
&c. 

Tea, coflee, and chocolate, which are 
at prefent univerfally in ufe here, were then * 
wholly unknown. Bread and butter, and 
other fubfl:antial food, was what they breaks 
fafl:ed upon 5 anc^ the above-mentioned fii- 
perfluities have only been lately introduced, 
according to the account of the old Swede. 

Suga^^ 
? Before the £ff^//^icttkd here. 
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Sugar and treacle they had in abundance^ 
as far as he could remember ; and rum for- 
merly bore a more moderate price. 

From the accounts of this old Swede I 
concluded, that before the Englijh fettled 
here, they followed Wholly the cuftoms of 
Qld Sweden ; but after the Englijh had 
been in the country for fome time, the 
Swedes began gradually to follow their 
cuftoms. When this Swede was but a boy^ 
there were two Swedijh fmiths here, who 
made hatchets, knives, and fcythes, exaftly 
like tht Swedijh ones, and made themfharper 
than they can be got now. The hatchets 
now in ufe are in the Englijh way, with a 
broad edge ; and their handles are very 
narrow. Almoft all the Swedes made ufe 
of baths ; and they commonly bathed every 
Saturday. They celebrated Cbrijimas with 
feveral forts of games, and with fevcral pe- 
culiar difhes, as is ufual in Sweden*^ all 
which is now, for the greateft part, left off. 
In the younger years of this Swede j they 
niade a peculiar kind of carts here. They 
iawed thick pieces of liquid-amber trees, 
and made ufe of two of them for the fore- 
moft wheels, and of two more for the hind- 
fnoft. With thofe carts they brought home 
their wood. Their fledges were at that 

time 
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time made almofl: in the fame manner ai. 
they are now, or about as broad again a$ 
the true Swedijh ones. Timber and great 
beams of wood were carried upon a dray. 
They baked great loaves, fuch as they do 
now. They had never any bifcuit, though 
the clergymen, who came from Sweden^ 
commonly got fbme baked. 

The Englijh on their arrival here bought 
large tradls of land of the Swedes, at a very 
inconfiderable price. The father of the 
old Swede fold an eftate to the Engli/h, 
which at this time would be reckoned 
wprth three hundred pounds, for which he. 
got a cow, a fow, and a hundred gourds. 

With regard to the decreafe of birds, 
the number of them and fifli, he was 
wholly of that opinion which I have al- 
ready mentioned *. This was the account 
which the old man gave^me qf the former 
ftate of the Swedes in this country. I fhall 
fpeak more particularly of it in the fe- 
quel. 

Hurricanes are fometimes very vio- 
lent here, and often tear up great trees, 
They fometimes proceed as it were in pe- 
culiar tradts, or lines. In fome places,, 
cipecially in the hurricane's traft, all thq 

tre?« 

• Sec Yol. I. page 289. 
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trees are ftruck down, and it looks as if 
the woods were cut down defignedly ; but 
clofe to the trad the trees receive no hurt. 
Such is the place which was (hewn to me 
to-day. It is dangerous to go into the 
woods where the hurricanes blow ; for the 
trees fall before one has time to guard 
himfelf, or make the leaft provifion for his 
fecurity. 

The Penfyhanian Afp was now in'fuU 
bloflbm. But neither this tree, nor thofe 
near a-kin to it, fhewed their leaves. 

An old countryman afferted that he com- 
monly fowed a bufliel of rye, on an acre 
of ground, and got twenty bufliels in re- 
turn; but from a bufliel of barley he got 
thirty bufliels. However in that cafe the 
ground mufl: be well prepared. Wheat 
returns about as much as rye. The foil 
was a clay mixed with fand and mould. 

In the evening I returned*. 

March the 28th, I found a black 
beetle -f* (Scaraboeus) with a pentagonal 

oval 



•. J*rom iV/7/ Guftafson, the old Swede. 

f Th: beetle here defcribed, feems to be the Scarabmus 
Carolinus^ Linn. Syft. Nat. p. 545, and of Drury Illuftra- 
tions of Nat. Hift. tab. 35, f. 2. It is common in Ni'Mf 
Tork^ Nt*w Jerfiyt Pinjylvama^ Muryland^ and Carolina, F. 
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oval Clypeus or fhield, on the head a (hoft 
blunt horn, and a gibbous, or hamp-backecf 
Tborax, or Corfelet. This beetle is one 
of the bigger fort here. I found here and 
there holes on the hills, which were fd 
wide that I could put my finger into them. 
On digging them up I always found thefe 
beetles lying at the bottom, about five in-^ 
ches under ground. Sometimes there were 
fhort whiti(h worms, about as thick as 
one's finger, which lay with the beetles i 
and perhaps they were related to them. 
There were likewife other infedls in fuch 
holes, as, a black cricket fGryl/us cam^ 
pejirts) ? fpiders, earth-beetles fCarObiJi 
and others. This beetle had a fcent exadlly 
like the ^rifolium melilotus coeruka^ or the 
blue melilot. It was entirely covered with 
oblong pale ticks fAcariJ. Its feet were as 
ftrong as thofe of the common Dung^cbaf* 
fer { Scarabaus Jiercorarius) . 

April the 4tn. A Cicindehi or fhining 
beetle, with a gold-green head, thorax^ 
and feet, and a blue green abdomen of 
belly, flew every where about the fields^ 
and was hunting other infefts. It is very 
common in IJorth America^ and feems to 
be a mere variety of the Cicindela cam^ 
peftris. 

CiMf.x kcujifisf a kind oiWater-bugSi 
5 hopped 
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hopped in numbers on the furface of wa^ 
ters which had a flow courfe. 

Dytiscus piceusy or, the great Water-- 
beetle^ fivam fomctimcs in the water. 

Aboi/t fixty years ago, the greatefl 
part of this country was covered with tall 
and thick trees, and the fwamps were full 
of water. But it has undergone fo great a 
change, as few other places have under- 
gone, in fo (hort a time. At prcfent the 
forefts are cut down in moft places, the 
fwamps drained by ditches, the country 
cultivated, and changed into corn-fields, 
meadows, and paftures. Therefore, it 
feems very reafonable to fuppofe, that fo 
fudden a change has likewife had fome ef- 
fedl upon the weather. I was therefore de- 
iirous of hearing from the old Swedes^ who 
have lived the longefl in this country, and 
have been inhabitants of this place during 
the whole* time of the change mentioned, 
whether the prefent flate of the weather 
was in fome particulars remarkably diffe- 
rent from that which they feh in their 
younger years ? The following is an ac- 
count which they all unanimoufly gave 
me in anfwer to this queftion. 

The winter came foone): formerly than 
it does now. Mr Ifaac NorriSy a wealthy 
merchant! who has a cenfiderable fbare in 

the 



tlic government of Penfylvaniaj coniirm^c! 
this by a particular account. His father; 
one of the firft Englijh merchants in this 
country, obferved, that in his younger 
years, the river Delaware \vzs commonly 
covered virith ice, about tfife middle of No^ 
vernier, old flyle, fo that the merchants 
Were obliged to bring down theirfliips in 

freat hafte before that time, for fear of their 
eing obliged to ly all winter. On the 
contrary, this river feldom freezes over at 
prefent, before the middle of December, 
old ftile. 

It fnowed much more in winter, for- 
merly, th^n it does now ; but the weather 
in general was likewife more conftant and 
uniform ; and when the cold fet in, it con- 
tinued to the end of February, c^t till 
March, old ftyle, when it commonly be- 
gan to grow warm. At prefent, it is 
warm, even the very next day after a fe- 
vere cold ; and fometimes the weathei' 
changes leveral times a day. 

Most of the old people herfe were 6f 
opinion, that fpring came much later ^t 
prefent, than formerly, aftd that it was 
now much colder in the latter end of 
February, and the whole month of Mayi 
than when they were young; Formerly 

thd 
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trie fields were as green, and the air as 
Ivarm, towards the end of February, as it 
is now in March, or in the beginning of 
April, old ftile. t The Swedes at that time 
made ufe of this phrafe : Pa^ bifida, Pajk 
fent^ altid Qras, that is, we have always 
grafs at Eq/ier, whethet it be foon or 
late in the year. But perhaps we can ac- 
count as follows, for the opinion which 
the people here have, that vegetation ap- 
peared formerly more forward than it does 
now. Formerly the cattle were not fo nu- 
merous as now ; however, the woods were 
fiill of grafs and herbs, which, according to 
the teftimony of all the old people here, 
grew to the height of a man. At prefent 
a great part of the annual grafles and plants 
have been entirely extirpated by the con- 
tinual grazing of numbers of cattle. Thefe 
annual gfaffes were probably green very 
early in fpring, and (being extirpated) 
might lead the people to believe, that 
every thing came on fooner formerly, than 
it does at prefent. 

It ufed to rain more abundantly than 
it does now -, during the harveft efpecidly, 
the rains fell in fuch plenty, that it was 
Very difficult to bring home the hay and 
corn. Some of the laft years had been ex- 
tremely dry. However, a few people were 

Vol. II. I of 
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of opinion that it rained as plentifully at 
prefent, as formerly. 

All the people agreed, that the wea- 
ther was not by far fo intonftant, when 
they were young, as it is now. For at 
prefent it happens at all times of the year, 
that when ^ day has been warm, the next 
is very cold, and vice vtrfa. It frequently 
happens that the weather alters feveral 
times in one day ; fo that when it has been 
a pretty warm morning, the wind blows 
from N. W. about ten o'clock, and brings 
a cold air with it ; yet a little after noon 
it may be warm again. My meteorological 
obfervations fufficiently confirm the reality 
of thefe fudden changes of weather, which 
are faid to caufe in a great meafure the 
people to be more unhealthy at prefent, 
than they were formerly. 

I likewife found every body agree in af- 
ferting, that the winter, betwixt the au- 
tumn of the year 1697, ^"^ ^^ ^^^"g ^^ 
the year 1698, was the coldeft and the fe- 
Tereft which they had ever felt. 

April the 6th. Sanguinari A Canaden- 
Jis, which is here called Blood-root^ becaufe 
the root is great and red, and, when cut, 
looks like the root of red beet, and the 
Epigaa repensy which fome call the creep-^ 
ing ground Laurely were both beginning to 
3 flower. 
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flower. The former grew in a rkh mouldy 
the oth^r in a poorer foil. 

The Laurus atjiivalisy whijh fome^'pco- 
pie call Spice'-nvoody likewife began to blof- 
ibm about this time 3 its leaves were not 
yet broke out; it liked a moifl foil in the 
woods* 

April ^^ 9th- Apocyi^um Cannabinum 
was by the Swedes c^WcA Hemp of the In^ 
dians ; * and grew plentifully in old corn- 
grounds> in woods, on hills, and in high 
glades. The Swedes have given it the name 
of Indian bemp^ becaufe the Indians formerly, 
and even now^ ^pp'y i' ^ the fame pur- 
pofes as the Europeans do hemp 1 for the 
flalk may be divided into filaments^ and is 
eafily prepared. When the Indians were 
yet fettled among the Swedes^ in Penjyhania 
and New ^erfey^ they made ropes of this 
Apocynunif which the Swedes bought, and 
employed them as bridles, and for nets* 
Thefe ropes were ftronger, and kept longer 
in water, than fuch as were made of com- 
mon hemp. The Swedes commonly got 
fourteen yards of thefe ropes for one piece 
of bread. Many of the Europeans ft ill buy 
fuch ropes, becaufe they laft fo well. The 
Indians likewife make feveral other fluffs 
of their hemp. On my journey through 
I 2 the 

* mijht Hampa. 
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the country of the Iroquefe, I faw the wo- 
tnen employed in manufafturing this hemp* 
They made ufe neither of fpinning-wheels 
nor diftafFs, but rolled the filaments upon 
their bare thighs, and made thread and 
firings of them, which they dyed red, yel- 
low, black, &c. and afterwards worked them 
into fluffs, witii a great deal of Ingenuity. 
The plant is perennial, which renders the 
annual planting of it altogether unneceflary. 
Out of the root and flalk of this plant, when 
it is frefh, comes a white milky juice, which 
is fomewhat poifonous. Sometimes the fifh- 
ing tackle of the Indians confifls entirely of 
this hemp. The Europeans make no ufe 
of it, that I know of. 

Flax and Cat -tail, were names given to 
a plant which grows in bays, rivers, and in 
deep whirlpools, and which is known to 
botanifls by the name of 7yp&a latifolia. 
Its leaves are here twifled together, and 
formed into great oblong rings, which arc 
put upon the horfe's neck, between the 
mane and the collar, in order to prevent 
the horfe's neck from being hurt by the 
collar. The bottoms of chairs were fre- 
quently made of thefe leaves, twifled toge- 
ther. -Formerly the Swedes employed the 
wool or cotton which furrounds its feeds, 
and put it into their beds, inflead of fea- 
thers; 
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thers ; but as it coalefces into lumps after 
the beds have been ufed for fome time, they 
have left oiF making ufe of them, I omit 
the ufe of this plant in phyfic, it being the 
peculiar province of the phyficians. 

A SPECIES of Leek ^i very like that which 
appears only in woods on hills in Sweden, 
grows at prefent on almoft all corn-fields 
mixed with fand* The Eng/ijh here called 
it Garlick. On fome fields it grew in great 
abundance. When the cattle grazed on 
fuch fields, and ate the garlick, their milk, 
and the butter which was made of it, tafted 
fo ftrongly of it, that they werefcarce eatable. 
Sometimes they fold butter in the Philadel- 
pbia markets, which tafted fo ftrongly of 
garlick that it was entirely ufelefs. On 
this account, they do not fufFer milking 
cows to graze on fields where garlick 
abounds : this they referve for other fpecies 
of cattle. When the cattle eat much of 
this garlick in fummer, their flefli has like- 
wife fuch a ftrong flavour, that it is unfit 
for eating. This kind of garlick appears 
early in fpring ; and the horfes always 
paffed by it, without ever touching it. 

I 3 It 

• JUium arnftnfe \ oiore gravis capitulis bulhofis ruhenti^ 
hui. See Gronov. Flora Firginica^ 37. This Leek feeirii 
to be Dr. Linn^eus's JUium Canadenfyy /capo njido tereti^ 
foUis lineariittff <afitulo bulhifero. $fec, plant. I. p. 43 »• ^» 
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It would take too much room in ray 
Journal, and render it too prolix, were I 
to mark down the time when every wild 
plant in this country was in bloffom, when 
it got ripe feeds, what foil was peculiar to 
it, befides other circumftances. Some of 
my readers would be but little amufed with 
fuch a botanical digreffipn, I intend there- 
fore to referve all this for another work, 
which will give a particular account of all the 
plants of North America ; and I (hall only 
piention fuch trees and plants here, which 
deferve to be made known for fome peculiar 
quality, 

April the 12th. This morning I went 
to Philadplphla and the places adjacent, in 
order to know whether there were more 
plants lately fprung up, than at Raccoofif 
and in New Jerjey in general. The wet 
weather which had happened the preceding 
days, had made the roads very bad in low 
and clayey places. 

The leaves which dropt laft autumn 
had covered the ground, in depth three or 
four inches, As this feems to hinder the 
growth of the grafs, it was cuftomary tp 
burn it in March or at the end of that 
month, (according to the old ftile) in order 
to give the grafs the liberty of growing up, 
1 fo\jn4 fevcral fpots burnt in this manner 

tp-dayi 
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to-day ; but if it be ufeful one way, it does 
a great deal of damage in another ; all the 
young fhoots of feveral trees were burnt 
with the dead leaves, which diminifhes the 
woods confiderably; and in fuch places 
where the dead leaves had been burnt for 
feveral years together, the old trees only 
were left, which being cut down, there 
remains nothing but a great field, without 
any wood. At the fame time all forts of 
trees and plants are confumed by the fire, 
or at leaft deprived of their power of bud- 
ding ; a great number of the plants, and 
moft of the grafles here, are annual ; their 
feeds fall between the leaves, and by that 
means are burnt : This is another caufe of 
univerfal complaint, that grafs is much 
fcarcer at prefent in the woods than it was 
formerly ; a great number of dry and hol- 
low trees are burnt at the fame time, 
though they could ferve as fcwel in the 
houfes, and by that means fpare part of the 
forcfts. The upper mould likewife burns 
away in part by that means, not to men- 
tion feveral other inconveniences with 
which this burning of the dead leaves is 
attended. To this purpofe the" govern- 
ment of Penfyhania have Ijitely publifhed 
an edidt, which prohibits this burning j 
neverthelefs every one did as he pleafed^ 
1 4 and 
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and this prohibition met with a general 
cenfure. 

There were yaft numbers of Woodliot 
in the j;voods about this time ; they are a 
very difagreeable infeft, for as foon as a 
perfon fits down on an old ftump of a tree, 
or on a tree which is cut down, or on the 
ground itfelf, a whole army pf Woodlice 
creep upon his clothes, and infenfibly come 
upon the naked body. I have given a full 
account of their bad qualities, and o{ other 
circumftances relating to them, in the Me- 
moirs of the Swedift) Royal Academy of 
Sciences, See the Volume for fhe year 

1754^ page 19. 

I HAD a piece of petrified wood giver^ 
me to-day, which was found deep in the 
ground at 'Raccoon. In this wood the fibres 
and inward rings appeared very plainly ; it 
feemed to beapiece ofhiccory; for it was 
as like it, in every refpeft, as if it had but. 
juft been cut from a hiccory-tree, 

I LIKEWISE got fome fliells to-day which 
the Englijh commonly call ClatnSy and 
whereof the Indians make their ornaments 
and money, which I fliall take an oppor- 
tunity of peaking of in the fequeL Thefe 
Clams were not frefh, but fuch as are every 
where found in New J^rfey^ on digging 
deep into the ground i the live fhells of 

this 
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this kind are only founi in fait water, and 
on the fea coafts. But thefe Clams were 
found at Raccoon^ about eight or mnt Englijh 
miles from the river Delaware, and near a 
hundred from the neareft fea-fhore. 

At night I went to Mr Bartrams feat. 

April the 13th, I employed this day 
jn feveral obfervations relative to Botany. 

Two nefts of wafps hung in a high 
maple-tree, over a brook. Their forni 
was wholly the fame with that of our wafp- 
xiefts, but they exceeded them in fize. 
Each neft was ten inches in diameter ; in 
each neft were three cakes, above one ano- 
ther, of which the lowermoft was the big- 
geft, and the two uppermoft decreafed in 
proportion : there were fome eggs of wafps 
in them. The diameter of the loweft 
cake was about fix inches, and one quarter, 
and that of the uppermoft, three inches, 
and three quarters. The cells in which 
the eggs or the young ones were depofited 
were hexagonal, and the colour of the neft 
grey. I was told, that the • wafps make 
this kind of nefts out of the grey fplints, 
which ftick to old pales and walls. A 
dark brown bee, with black antennay and 
two black rings on the belly, and purple 
wings, flew about the trees, and might 
perhaps be an inhabitant of thefe nefts. 

Another 
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Another kind of wafps, which arc 
larger than thefe, make their ncfts quite 
open. It confifts merely of one cake, 
which has no covering, and is made of the 
boughs of trees. The cells are horizontal, 
and when the eggs or the young larva ly 
in them, they have lids or coverings, that 
the rain may not come into them* But 
whither the old wafps retreat during 
ftorms, is a myftery to me, except they 
creep into the crevice* of rocks. That 
fide of the cake which is uppermoft is 
covered with fome oily particles, fo that 
the rain cannot penetrate. The cells are 
hexagonal, from five to feven lines deep, 
and two lines in diameter. Mr. Bartram 
obferved, that thefe nefts are built of two 
forts of materials, viz. the fplints which 
are found upon old pales, or fences, and 
which the wind feparates from them i for 
the wafps have orten been obferved to fit 
on fuch old wood, and to gnaw away theft 
iplints 5 the fides and the lid or cover of 
the cells are. made of an animal fubftance, 
or glutinous matter, thrown up by the 
wafps, or prepared in their mouths ; for 
when this fubftancc is thrown into the 
fire, it does not burn, but is only finged, 
like hair or horn. But the bottom of the 
peft being put into the fire, burns like li- 
ners 
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©en or half-rotten wood, and leaves a 
jSneli of burnt wood. The wafps, whofo 
nefts I have now defcribed, have three ele^ 
vated black fhining points on the fore- 
head -f*, and a pentagonal black fpot on 
the thorax. Towards the end of autumn 
thefe wafps creep into the cavities of moun- 
tains, where they ly torpid during winter. 
In fpring, when the fun begins to ope-*' 
rate, they come out during day-time, but 
return tpwards night, when it grows 
cold. I faw them early in fpring during 
fonfhine, in and about fome cavities in the 
mountains. I was told of another fpecies 
of wafps, which make their nefts under 
ground. 

Gyrinus natator (Americanus)^ or the 
WbirUbeetks. Thefe were found dancing 
in great numbers on the furfaqe of the wai- 
ters. 

April ^t 14th. This morning I went 
down to Chejier : in feveral places on the 
road are fawrmills, but thofe which I faw 
to-day had no more than one faw. I like- 
wife 

f Thefe three ppints ^xt common to mod ii^feds, ^nd 
pugh^ therefore not to be made charafleriftics of any par- 
ticalar fpecies. They are called Stimmata, and. are a 
kind of eyes which ferve the infedts for looking at diftanc 
objeflsy as the ipomppund eyes dq fqr objeS? fie^r 41 
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wife perceived that the woods and forefts of 
thefe parts had been very roughly treated. It 
is cuftomary here, when they eredl faw- 
mills, wind-rnills, or iron works, to lead 
the water a good way lower, in cafe the 
ground near a fall in the river is not con- 
venient for building upon. 

jipril the i6th. This morning I re- 
turned to Raccoon. This country has fe- 
veral kinds of fwallows, viz. fuch as liv^ 
in barns, in chimneys, and under ground 5 
there are likewife martens. 

The Barn Swallows, or Hou/e SwaNows 
are thofe with a furcated tail. They are 
Linnaus's Hirundo rufiica. I found them in 
all the parts of North America which I 
travelled over. They correfpond very near- 
ly to the European Houfe Swal/ow in re- 
gard to their colour, however there feems 
to be a fmall difference in the note. I took 
no notice this year when they arrived : but 
the following year, 1750, I obferved them 
for the firft time on the loth o( April (new 
ftyle) ; the next day in the morning, I iaw 
great numbers of them fitting on pofts and 
planks, and they were as wet as if they had 
h^en juft come out of the fea*. They 

build 

^ It bas ()een a fubjeft of conte^ among naturalifts, to 
determine the winter-retreat of Swallows. Some think, 

th€y 
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build their nefts in houfes, and under the 
rcx>fs on the outfide ; I likewife found their 

nefts 



they go to warmer climates when they difappear in the 
Northern countries : others fay, they creep into hollow 
trees, and holes in clefts of rocks, and ly there all the win- 
ter in a torpid date : and others affirm, that they take their 
retreat into water, and revive again in fpring. The two 
iirft opinions have been proved, and it feems have found 
credit ; the laft has been treated as ridiculous, and almoft 
as an old woman's tale. Natural hiftory, as all the other 
biftories, depends not always upon the intrinfic degree of 
probability, but upon fa6bs founded on the teftimony 
of people of noted veracity. — Suaiiows are feldom 
ieen finking down into the water, Swaliows have not 
fnch organs " as frogs or lizards, which are torpid 
during winter, frgo. Swallows live not, and cannot live, 
under water. — This way of arguing, I believe, would 
carry us, in a great many cafes, too far ; for tho' it is not 
clear to every one, it may however be true : and lizards 
and frogs are animals of a clafs widely different from that 
of birds, and mud therefore of courfe have a different 
ftrudture ; hence it is they are clafTed feparately. The 
bear and the marmot are in winter in a torpid flate, and 
have however not fuch organs as ifzards and frogs ; ^nd 
no body doubts of their being, during fome time, in the 
mod rigid climates in a torpid (late : for the j^I^ine Na- 
tons hunt the marmots frequently, by digging their holes 
up, and find them fo torpid, that they cat their throats, 
without their reviving or giving the leaft lign of life during 
the operation ; but when the torpid marmot is brought into 
a warm room and placed before the fire, it revives from its 
lethargy. The queflion mufl therefore be decided by fafts; 
nor are they wanting here : Dr. JValUrius^ the celebrated 
Swedijh Chemift, wrote in 1748, Saptember the 6th O. S. 
to the late Mr. Kkin, Secretary of the City of Dantxick : 
** That he has fecn more than onte Swallows afTembling on 
a reed, till they were all immerfed and went to the bot- 
tom ; this being preceded by a dirge of a quarter of an 
hour*s length. He atte(l» likewife, that he had feen a 
Swallow caught during winter out of a lake with a net, 

drawn. 
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nefts built on mountains and rocks* whofe 
top projedled beyond the bottom ; they 

build 

drawn, as is comirion in Northefn countries, onder thir 
ke : this bird was brought into a warm* room, revived, 
fluttered about, andfoon after died." 

Mr. KUin applied to many Fermiers generaux of the 
King of Pruffia^s domains, who had great lakes in their 
diftrifls, the fifliery in them being a part of the revenue % 
In winter the fiihery thereon is the mod confiderable under 
the ice, with nets fpreading more than 200 or 300 fathoms^ 
and they are often wound by fcrews and engines, on ac- 
count of their weight. All the people queftioned made 
affidavits upon oath before the magiftrates. Firfi^ The 
mother of the Countefs Lehndorf faM, that (he had feen a 
bdndle of ^ovaZ/tfov/ brought from iht FriJhHaff{^ lake 
communicating with the Bsitic at Pillau) which when 
broQght into a moderately warm room, revived and flut- 
tered about^ SeconMy^ Count Schlieben gave an inflrument 
on flamped paper, importing, that by §(hing on the lake 
belonging to his eftateof Gerdauen in winter, he faw feve. 
ral Swallows caught in the net, one of which he took up 
with his hand, brought it into a warm room^ where it lay 
about an hour, when it began to ilir, and half an hour 
after it flew about in the room. Thirdly ^ Fermier general 
{Amtmau) Witkonvjki mzditVi&i^zviKt that in the year 1 740, 
three Swallows were brought up with tlie net in the great 
'pond Sit Didlacken ; in the year 1 741, he got two Swal- 
lows from another part of the pond, and took them home, 
(they all being caught in his prefence); after an hour's fpace 
they revived all in a warm room, fluttered about, and died 
three hours after, ^thfy^ Amtman Bonke fays, that having 
had the eftate KUJkow in farm# he had ieen nine Sw^- 
lows- brought up in the net from under the ice, all which 
he took into a ivarm room, where he diftindlly obferved 
how they gradually revived ; but a few hours after they all 
died. Another time his people got like wife fome Swallows 
in a net, but he ordered them again to be thrown into the 
water, ^thfy^ Andrew Rutta^ a mafter fiflierman, at Olet- 
Jko, made affidavii, >747» ^^^^ ^2 years ago, two Swai- 

lotus 
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build too under the corners of perpendi- 
cular rocks 5 and this fhews where the 

Swallows 

h*ws were takes up, by him» id a net* under the ice» and 
being brooeht into a warm room, they flew about. ^'^^* 
JacoD KofiuTo^ 2L mailer filherman, at StraJauen, made am* 
(Uivit, that in 17^6, he brought up in winter, in sk net» 
from under the ice of the lake at Ra/kif a feemingly dead 
Sivailow, which revived in half an hour's time» in a warm 
room, and he faw, a quarter of an hour after, the bird 
grow weaker, and foon after dying, phfy^ I can reckoa 
my felf among the eye-witnefTes of this paraJoxpn of natu- 
ral hiftory. In the year 173^, beiAg a little boy, I faw 
feveral S<wall<yws brought in winter by fifliermen, from the 
river Viftula^ to my father's houfe, where two of them 
were brought into a warm room, revived, and flew about. 
I faw them feveral times fettling on the warm ftove, (which 
the Northern nations have in their rooms) and I recoiled 
well that the fame forenoon they died, and I had them, 
when dead, in my hand. 

In the year 1754, after the death of my uncle Godefroy 
Wolfy captain in the Polijh regiment of foot guards ; being 
myiclf one of his heirs, I adminillered for my co-heirs, 
feveral eftates called the Starofty^ of Dir/chau, in Polijb 
Prujpa^ which my late uncle farmed under the king. In 
January the lake of Lybjbau^ belonging to thefe ellates, 
Dein^ covered with ice, I ordered the fiOiermen to fi(h 
therein, and in my prefenge feveral Swallows were taken ; 
which the fifhermen threw in again ; but one I took up 
myfclf, brought it home, which was five miles from thence, 
and it revived, but died about an hour after its reviving* 
Thefe are fadls, attcfted by people of the hieheft quality, 
by fome in public offices, and by others, who, tho' of a 
loiv rank. However made thefe affidavits upon oath. It is 
fmpoffible to fappofe indifcriminately that they were 
prompted by views of intereft, to aiTert as a fad, a thing 
which had no truth in it. It is therefore highly probable, 
orrathcr incontcftably true, that Sivallows retire in the Nor^ 
thern countries during winter, into the water, and ftay 
there in a torpid ftate^ till the return of warmth revives 

them 
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Swallows rtiade their nefts, before the 
Europeans fettled and built houfes here; 
for it is .well known that the huts of the 
Indians could not feiVe the purpofe of the 
S'malknjos»k A very creditable lady and hef 
children told me the following ftory, afliir- 
ing me that they were eye-witneffes to it : 
A couple of Swallows built their neft in the 
liable belonging to the lady 5 the femak 

Swallow 

Acm again in fpring. The quellion therefore I believe 
onght for the future to be thus dated : The fwallows in 
Spain^ Itmfyf France, and perhaps fome from England, re- 

• jnove to warmer climates ; fome Englijb ones, and fome 
in Germaty and other mild countries^ retire into clefts and 
holes in rocks, and remain there in a torpid ftate. In the 
colder northern countries the Swallows immerfe in the 
fea, in lakes, and rivers, and remain in a torpid ftate, un^ 
der ice, during winter. There are ftill fome objedlions to 
this latter aiTertion, which we muft remove. It isfaid. Why 
do not rapacious fi(h, and aquatic quadrupeds and birds, de- 
vour thcfe Stwallotus ? The anfwer is oovious. Swallonjus 
chufe only fuch places in the water for their winter retreat^ 
as are near reeds and ruflies ; fo that (inking down there 
between them and their roots, they are by them fecured 
againil the rapacioufnefs of their enemies. But others 
objedl. Why are not thefe birds caught in fuch waters as are 
continually harraffed by nets ? I believe the fame anfwer 
which has been made to the firft obje£lion, will ferve for 
this Hkewife. Fifhermen take care to keep off with theif 
nets from places filled, with reeds and rufliA, for fear of 

• entangling and (earing their nets ; and thus the fituatioit 
of Snjuallcws under water, is the reafon that they are feldom 
dillurbed in their lilent winter-retreats. What confirms 
this opinion ftill more is, that Stvallows were never caught 
in FrvJJta, according to the above-nencioned affidavits, 

but 
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Swallow fat upon .the ncft, laid eggs in it, 
ind was about to. brood them; fome days 
after, the people faw the female ftill fitting 
on the eggs : but the male flying about the 
heft and ^metimes iettling dn a nail, was 
heard to utter a very plaintive ridte, which 
betrayed his uneiflriefs : on a nearer exa- 
mination the female was found dead in; the 
neft, and the people flung her away. The 

Wt v(4th thofe parts pf the net which pafled near to the 
reeds and ruflies ; and fometinies i\it Swallows were yei 
iaftened with their feet id a reed, wtieii they were dfaNvn 
vp by the net. As to the argument taken from their 
being (b long dnder waiter without corruption, I believe, 
there is a real difference between animals fMffbcated in 
watery and animals, being torf)id therein. We haire ex- 
amples of things being a lene time under water ; to which 
we mHy itdd the intenfe cold of thefe norfliern regions, 
which prefer ves them. Who would have thought it, that 
fnails and polypes may be difleded, and could reproduce 
the parts fevered from their body, if it was. not a fa6b ? 
Natural hiftory otight io be ftiidied zi a cblledlion of fa6ts ; 
not Us. the hiftory of odr guttks or opinions. Nature 
varies in an infinite manner; and F'rovidence has diverfi- 
fied theinflin^l of dnimals, and their oeconomy, and adapt- 
ed it to the various feafons and climates. This longdi. 
greffioa I thought neceflary and excufable ; and the more 
10. as the ingenious great friends to the caufe of Natural 
Hiftory, the late Mr, Collinfin^ and Mr. Pennaktf have both 
averted the irapoffibility and improbability of this im-> 
hierfion. . I revere the memory ilnd the a(hes of the onegt 
and think the friendfliip of the other an honour to me : 
but am aiTured^ that both prefer truth to thfir private 
opinion ; and can bear a modeft oppofition, when ic ia 
propofed with candour, with a view to promote^ truth, 
and with fentiipents of refpefl and gratitude^ as it is done 
by me, in the prefeat cife. F. 

Vol, II. K male 
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male then went to fit upon the eggs, bat 
after being about two hours on them, and 
thinking the bufinefs too troublefome for 
him, he went out, and returned in the after- 
noon with another female, which fat upon 
the eggs, and afterwards fed the young 
ones, till they were able to provide for 
themfelves. The people differed here in 
their opinions about the abode of Swallows 
in winter : moft of the Swedes thought that 
they lay at the bottom of the fca ; fome, 
with the Englijh and the French in Canada, 
thought that they migrate to the' fouth- 
ward in autumn, and return in fpring. I 
have likewife been credibly informed in 
Albany y that they have been found fleeping 
in deep holes and clefts of rocks, during^ 
winter. 

The Chimney Swallows are the "fecond 
fpecies^ and they derive their name from 
building their nefts in chimneys, which are 
not made ufe of in fummer : ibmetimes 
when the fire is not very great, they do not 
mind the fmokc, and remain in the chim- 
ney. I did not fee them this year till late 
in May^ but in the enfuing year, 1750, they 
arrived on the 3d of May^ for they appear 
much later than the other Swallows. It 
is remarkable that each feather in their tail 
ends in a ftifF {harp point, like the end of 
an awl } they apply the tail to the fide of 

Xki9 



ttie wall in the' chimneysi hoH themfelves 
With their ittV, and the ftiff tail ferves td 
keep them up i they make a great thunder- 
ingrioife all the day long, by flying up and 
down in the chimneys i and. as thdy build 
their ri^s In chimneys only, inA it is 
well kiiown that th^ Indians h'ivb not fd 
faiuch as a hearth niade of mafohry, mucfel 
lefs a chimney, but make their fires on -the 
groimd in their huts, it is an obvious quef- 
tion. Where did thefe.tS^i?^/(9Wi build their 
nefts before the Europeans cattic, and mkde 
hbufes with chimney^,? It is probafele th^ 
they formerly made thenti in gre^t hollow 
trees. This opiniori was adopted by Mr. 
Bartrain^ and many others here. Catejfby has 
defcribed the G5/fM^«S'7^^//(^w and figured it**^ 
and Dr. Linnteus calls it Hinktido Pelajgia. 

The GroUnd Swallows or Sand Martins, 
(LinneeUs's Hirundi) riparia) ate to bfe met 
with evety where iii America ^ they make 
their riefts in the grduhd on the ftcep fhores 
of rivers and lakes. 

The Purple Martins have likewife fcfeeii 
defcribed and drawn in llieir natural colours 
hy Catejby-f. Dr. Linnaus likewife calls 
them Hirundo purpurea'. They are le& 
common here than the former fpecies ; I 
K 2 have 

..• Htrkndo^ caudd dcuUdta^ Americana^ Catefb. Carol, vol. 
iii. t. d. 

•f HirUndo purpurea, Nat. Hift, of Garol. v6l.. i. t, 5 r. 
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have fcen in feveral places littje houfes made 
.of boards, and fixed on the outfideof the 
walls, on purpofe that theft Martins may 
make their nefts in them ; for the people 
are very defirous of having them near their 
houfes> becaufe they both drive away hawks 
and crows as foon as they fee them, and 
alarm the poultry by their anxious note, of 
the approach of their enemies. The 
chickens are likewife ufcd to run under 
ihelter^ as foon as they are warned by the 
Martins. 

April the 17th. The Dirca palujrls^ 
or Mou/e-wooa,. is a little (hrub which 
grows on hills, towards Iwamps and mar- 
flies, and was now in full bloflbm. The 
Englijh in Albany call it Leather-wood^ 
t^ecaufe its bark is as tough as leather. 
The French in Canada call it Bois de 
Plomby or Leaden-woody becaufe the wood 
itfelf is as foft and as tough as lead. The 
bark of this flirub was made ufe of for 
ropes, bafkets, &c. by the Indians^ whilfl 
they lived among the Swedes. And it is 
really very fit for that purpofe, on account 
of its remarkable ftrength and toughnefs, 
which is equal to that of the Lime-tree 
bark. The Englijh and the Dutch in many 
parts of North America^ and iht French 
in Canada, employ this bark in all cafes, 

where 
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where we make ufe oi Lime'treeh2x\i in 
Europe. The tree itfelf is very tough, and 
you carinot eafily feparate its branches with-p 
out the help of a knife : fbme people em^ 
ploy the twigs for rods. 

April iht 20th. This day I found the 
Strawberries in flower, for the firft time, 
this year ; the firuit is commonly larger 
than that in Swedeni but it ieems to be 
lefe fweet and agreeable. 

The annual harveft, I am told, is aU 
ways of fuch a nature, that it affords 
plenty of bread for the inhabitants, though 
it turns out to greater advantage in fome 
years than it does in others. A venerable 
feptuagenary Swede ^ called Aoke Helm^ af^. 
fured me, that in his time no absolutely bar- 
ren crop had been itoet with, but that the 
people had always had pretty plentiful 
crops. It is likewife to be obferved, that 
the people eat their bread of maize, rye, 
or wheat, quite pure and free from the in-^ 
ferior kinds of corn, and clear of hufks, 
ftalks, or other impurities. Many age4 
Swedes and Englijhmen confirmed this ac- 
count, and faid, that they could not re- 
member any crop fo bad as to make the 
people fuffer in the leafl:, much lefs that 
any body was llarved to death, whilft they 
were in Jb^erica. Sometimes the price of 



corn rpfe higher in one year than in wio- 
iittv, on account of a great drought oi 
bad weather, hut ftill there wae always 
corn fqfficierit for the confumption of thq 
inhabitants. Nor is it likely that any 
great famine can happen in this country^ 
wnlefe it pleafe God to affli(St it wijh cxtraor- 
jiinary puniflimcnts. Thg weather is well 
known, from more than fixty years experi^ 
ence. Here are no cold nights which hurt the 
germ. The wet is pf fliprt continuance, 
knd the drought is feldpm or ncjver of long 
duration. But the chief thing i$ the great 
variety of porn. The people fbw the dif- 
ferent kinds, at difiercnt ^imes andfeafons, 
and though one crop turn Put bad, yet 
another fucceeds. The fummer is fo long, 
that of foqae ipepies of corn they may get 
three props. There is hardly a month 
from May to QBaber or November, inclu-* 
five, in which the people do not reapfomc 
kind of cofri, or gather fome fort of fruit. 
it would indeed be a very great misforttine 
if a bad crop ihoiild happen ^ for here, as 
in many ojfhcr places, they lay up no ftorcs, 
and arc febntcntcd that there is plenty of 
fead for the prefent exigencies. 

T^B Peach-trees were now every where 

in blblTom; their leaves were not yet 

come qiit of the buds, and therefore th^ 

' *" " ' *' ^' ' ' flowery 
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flowers fh^wed to greater advantage ; their 
beautiful pale red colour had a very fine ef- 
fect 1 and they fat fo clofe that the branches 
were enXirely clad with them. The other 
fruit-trees were not yet in flower ; however 
the apple-bloflbms began to appear. 

The Englijh and the Swedes of America 
give the naniie of Currants -f* to a fhrub 
which grows in wet ground, and near 
fwamps, and which was now in bloflbpi; 
its flowers are white, have a very agreeable 
fragrancy, and grow in joUong bunches ; 
the fruit is very good eating, when it is 
ripe ; the ftyle (Stylus) is thread-fhaped 
(fi&forrm)^ and /horter than the Stamina 5 
it is divided in the middle, iqto five parts, 
or Stigmata. Dr. Linn^us calls it Cra^ 
tagus *, and Dr. Gronavius calls it a Mef- 
pi Jus J. 

Aj>ril the 2 2d. The Swedes give the 
name of Whipperiwill^ arid the Englifb that 
of Whip-poor-^willy to a kind of nodurnal 
bird, whofe voice is heard in Nartb Ame^ 
ricay almofl: throughout the whole night. 
Catejby and Edwards both have defcribed 
K 4 and 

t It muft be carefully diftinguifticd from what is called 
Currants^ in England^ which is the Ribes ruhrum, F; 

♦ Cratagus tomentofa^ Linn. Spec. PL p. 682. 

t Mffpiluf inermiSy foliis ovato-ohlongis^ ferratis^ fubtus 
fomntofis. Gronov. Fl. Virgin. 55, 
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and figured it *. Dr. Linnaus calls it a 
variety of the Caprintulgus EuropcsuSy or 
Goatrfucker: its fhape^ colour, fize, and 
other qualities, make it difficult Jto diftin- 
gui(h them from each other. But the pe- 
cuh'ar note of the American one diftln- 
guifhes it from the European one, and fronii 
dl other birds : it is not fpund here during 
winter, but returns with the beginning of 
ftimmer. I heard it to-day, for the firft 
time, and many other people faid, that 
they had not heard it before this fummcr; 
its Englijh and Swedijh name is taken fron; 
its note 5 but, accurately fpeaking, it doe§ 
not call Whipperiwilh nor Whip-poor^wiUy 
but rather Whipperiwhipy fo that the firft 
and laft fyUables are accented, and the in-r 
ttermediate ones but (lightly pronounced. 
The Englijh change the call of this bird 
into Whip'poor-wiUy that it may have fome 
kind of 'fignification : it is neither heard 
nor fcen iii day-time ; but loon after fun- 
fet it begins to c^ll, and continues for a 
good while, a? the puc|cow does in Europe. 
After it has continued calling in a place 
for fome time, it removes to another, and 
begins ag^n : jt compionly cqme§ feveral 

times 

• Caprimulg^s minor JmrUanus, Caiejb, Nat. Hift. ^f 
Carolina^ Vol. iii. t. i6, Edwards^ z Nat. Hill, of Birds, 

F:63. ' ^ - ' " ' '' 
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jtimes in a night, and fettles clofe to th^ 
hovfes ; I hav<e feen it coming late in the 
evenipg^ and fettling on tbje fteps of the 
houie^ in order to fing its fong ; it is very 
ihy» and when a perfon flood flill, it 
woxild fettle clofe by him, and begin to 
call. It came to the houfes in , oraer to 
get its foo4, which confifts of infers j 
and thofe always abound near the houfes 
. at night; when it fat and called its v^bip^ 
periwbipy and faw an infed: pafling, it 
flew up and caught it, and fettled again. 
Sometimes you hear four or five, or more, 
pear each other, calling as it were for a 
wager^ and raiiing a great noiie in the 
woods. They were feldom heard in tpwns, 
being either extirpated there, or frightened 
away, by frequent fhooting. Tbey do not 
like to fit on trees, but are commonly 
on the ground, or very low in bufhes, or 
on the lower poles of the enclofures. They 
always fly near the ground : they continue 
jheir calling at night till it grows quite 
dark ; they are filent till the dawn of day 
conges on, and then they call till the fiin 
rifcs. The fun feems to flop their moudis, 
or dazzle their eyes, fo as to make them 
^t flill. I have nevej: heard them call in 
thp midfl of night, though I hearkened 
yfry attefjtively, on purpofe to hear it; 

and 
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and many others have done the lame. I 
am told they make no neft, but lay two 
eggs in the open fields. My fcrvant (hot 
at one which fat on a bafli near the houfe, 
and though he did not hit It, yet it fell 
down through fear, and lay for fome time 
quite dead ; but recovered afterwards. It 
never attempted to bite when it was held 
in the hands, only endeavouring to get 
loofe by ftirring itfelf about. Above, and 
clofe under the eyes, were feveral black, 
long, and ftiff briftlcs, as in other noftur- 
nal birds. The Europeans eat it, Mr. 
Catejby fays, the Indians affirm, that they 
never faw thefe birds, or heard of them, 
Jbeforc a certain great battle, in which the 
Europearu killed^a great number 6f Indians. 
Therefore, they fvippofe that thefe birds, 
which are rcftlds, and utter their plaintive 
note /at night, are the fouls of their an-f 
ceftors who died in battle. 

April the 24th. To-day the Cherry^ 
trees began to fhew their bloflbms ; they 
had already pretty large -leaves. 

The Apple- trees likewife began to blof- 
fom i however the Cherry-trees were more 
forward : They likewife got a greenish 
hue from thjeir leaves. 

The Mulberry-trees * were yet quite nar 

ked ^ 

• Morus rubra,. 
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k€d ; and I was forry to find that this tree 
l^ one of the latcft in getting leaves, and 
one of the firft which gets fruit, 

jiprih the 26th. This morning I tra- 
'Tclled to Pentts Neck. The Tulip^trees, 
fefpecially the tall ones, looked quite green, 
being covered vvith their leaves ; this tree 
is therefore one of the earlieft which get 
leaves. 

To-pay I few the flowers of the Saffa-- 
fras'tr^e^ (Laurus SaJafrasJ. The leaves 
were not yet conoie out. The flowers have 
a fine fmell^ 

The Lupinus perennis is abundant in the 
woods, and grows equally in good foil and 
\n poor. I often found it thriving on very 
poor fandy fields, and on heaths, where no 
pther plants will grow. Its flowers, which 
commonly appear in thp middle of May^ 
fnake a fijie Ibew by their purple hue. I 
was told, that the cattle eat thefe flowers 
very greedily -, but I was forry to find very 
often that they were not fo fond of it, as 
it is reprefented, efpecially when they had 
any thing elfe to eat; and they feldoni 
touched it notwithftanding its fine green 
colouj:, and its foftnefs 2 The horfes eat 
the flowers, but leave the ftalks and leaves. 
If the cattle eat this plant in fpring, 
peceflity and hunger give it a relifh. This 
* ' 5 country 
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country does not afford any green paftures like 
the Swedijh ones; the woods are the places 
where the cattle muft colle<ft their food. The 
ground in the woods is chiefly flat, or 
with very little rifirigs. The trees ftand far 
afunder; but the ground between them is not 
covered with green fbds ; for there are but 
few kinds of grafTes in the woods, and they 
ftand fingle and icattered. The foil is very 
loofe, partly owing to the dead leaves 
which cover the ground during a great 
part of the year. Thus the cattle find very 
little grafs in the woods, and are forced to 
be fatisfied with all kinds of plants which 
eem& in tl^eir way, whether they be good 
or bad food. I faw for fbme time this 
fpring, that the cattle bit off the tops and 
/hoots of young trees, and fed upon them ; 
for no plants v/ere yet come up, and they 
ftand in general but very <hin^ and fcatr 
tered here and there, as I have juft 
mentioned, Henice you may eafily imagine 
that hunger compels the cattle to eat 
plants, which they would not touch, were 
they better provided for. However, I am 
of opinion^ that it would be worth while 
to make ufe of this Lupine to mend dry 
fandy heaths, and, 1 believe, it would not 
be abfolutely impoffible to find out the 
mp^ns pf malting it agreeable to the cattle. 
3 ' Ths 
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The Oaks here have fimilar qualities 
with the European ones. They keep their 
dead leaves almoft during the whole win- 
ter, and are very backward in getting 
frefh ones ; they had no leaves as yet, and 
were but juft beginning to (hew a few. 

The Hummng-bird^ which the Swedes 
oall King's^bird^^ and which I have men- 
tioned in a former volume, appeared here- 
abouts to-day, for the firft time this fpring. 

Numbers di Oil beetles^ (Meloi Frofia- 
rabceusj fat on the leaves of white Helle-^ 
borCf (Veratrum album) and feafted on them. 
I confidered them a great while, and they 
devoured a leaf in a few minutes. Some 
of them had already eaten fb much that 
they could hardly creep. Thus this plant, 
which is almoft certain death to other ani- 
mals, is their dainty food. 

The Fire-'Jlies appeared at night, for the 
firft time this year, and flew about between 
the trees, in the woods. It feemed, in the 
dark, as if fparks of fire flew up and down. 
I will give a more particular account of 
them in another place. 

Towards night I went to Raccoon. 

May the ift. The laft night was {q 
cold that the ground at fun-rifing was as 

white 



white as fnow, from the hoary firofl:. The 
Swedifh thermometer was a degree and 
a half below the freezing point. We 
chferved no ice in the rivers or wa-^ 
ters of any depth ; but upon fuch only as 
were about three inches deep, the ice lay 
to the thicknefs of one third part <^ a 
Une *. The evening before, the wind wat 
fouth, but the night was calm. The ap- 
ple-trees and cherry-trees were in full 
bloflbm. The peach-trees were almoft out 
of flower. Moft of the foreft-trees had al-* 
ready got new and tender leaves, and moft 
of them were in flower, as almoft all kinds 
of oaks, the dog-wood, YCornus Florida J i 
hiccory, wild prunes, faflafras, horn-beam^ 
beeches, &c. 

The plants which were found damaged 
by the froft, were the following, i. The 
Hiccory. Moft of the young trees of this 
kind Iwd their leaves killed by the froft, fa 
that they looked quite black in the after-' 
noon ; the leavfes were confumed by froft 
cVery where in the fields, near the mai-fhes^ 
&nd in the woods* 2. The biadk Oak. Se- 
veral of thefe trees had their leaves damaged 
by the froft. 3. The white Oah SomtS 
Very young trees of this kind had loft theif 

leave* 
^ The tcQth part of an inch. . 
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leaves by the froft, 4. The Woflbms of 
the Cherry-trees were hurt in fcveral places* 
5. The flowers of the Enghjb Wdnut-tree 
were entirely fpoiled by the froft. 6. Th« 
BJ:>us glabra. Some of thefe trees had aU 
ready got leaves, and they were kiDed by 
the cold. 7. The Hbus radicans i tl«* 
tender young trees of this kind iiiffered 
from the firoft, and had their leaves partly 
killed. 8. The Thaliara, or Meud^ 
Rues, had both their flowers and leaves 
hurt by the froft. 9. The Podoffhylktm 
feltatum. Of this plant there was no?t 
above one in five hundred hurt by the 
froft. 10. The Ferns. A number of 
them, which were lardy come up, were 
deftroyed. I muft add fevcral plants which 
were likewife hurt, but which 1 could nof 
diftinguifh, on account of thdir fmallneis« 
I went to feveral places this day. ' 
The Bartfia coccinea grew in great abun- 
dance on feveral low meadows. Its Hower- 
buds were already tinged with their pre- 
cious fcarlet, and adorned the meadows* 
It is not yet applied to any ujfe, but that 
of delighting the (ight« 

On£ of the Swedes here had pknted an 
Bnglifh w4lnut-tree (Juglans regis) in his 
garden, and it was now about three yards 
high^ it was in full biofTom, and had 
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already great leaves, whereas the tkcK 
walnut-trees, which grow Ipontaneoufly ift 
every part of this country^ had not yet 
any leaves, or flofwers^ The laft night's 
froft had killed all the leaves of the Euro-- 
fean kind. Dr. Franklin told ftic after- 
wards, that there had been fome Bnglijh 
walnut-trees in Fbiladelphia^ which came 
on very well 5 but that they were killed by 
the froft. 

I looked about me for die trees which 
had not yet got fre(h leaves, and I found 
the following ones : 

Juglam mgra, or the Black Walnut- 
tree. 

Fraxinus excel/tor^ or the -^^. 
• jicer NegundOf called the White^ajk here. 
' Nyjfaaquatica^ the^T'upelO'tree. 

Diofpyros Firginiana^ or the ^erftmon. 

Vitis Labrufcaf or the Fox-grapes ; and 

Rhus glab^ay or the Sumach. 

The trees whofe leaves were coming out, 
were the following : 

Morus rubray the Mulberry-tree. 

Fagus Cq/ianea, the Cbefnut-tree^ 

Platanus occidentalis, or the Water-'hedtb. 

Laurus Sajfafras^ the Sajfafras-tree. 

Juglans ajba, the Hiccory. Some trfecs 
of this kind had already large leaves, but 
others had none at all^ the fame diffi^rence, 

I belicvci 
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} believe, exlfls likewiie among, the othe^ 
Ipecies of hiccory. 

The Firginian Cherry- free grows here 
and there, in the woods and glades : its 
leaves were already pretty large i but the 
flowers Were not yet entirely open. 

The Sajfafras-tree was nov^ every where 
in flower ; but its leaves were not yet quite 
difclofed. 

The Liquidambar Styracijlua or Sweet 
Gum-tree^ grows in the woods, efpecially in 
wet foil, in and hear purling rivulets : its 
leaves were now already fprouting oiii at its 
funimit. This tree grows to a great thiclt- 
nefsj and, its height rivals that of the talleft 
firs and oaks ; as it grows higher, the 
lower branches die and drop, and leave the 
fl:em at lafl: quite fmooth and fl:rait, with a 
great crown at the very fummit ; the feeds 
are contained in rotind, dentated cones^ 
which drop in autumn ; and as the tree is 
very tall, fo the high winds carry the feeds 
away to a great difl:ance. I have already 
given an account of the ufe of this tr^e ini 
the firft volume, to which I muft: add th* 
following account. 

Th^ wood Can be made very fmoothi 
becaufe its veins afe extremely fine : but it 
i« not hard; you can carve letters on it 
with a knife, which will feem to be en-' 

Vol. IL L graved. 
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graved. Mr. Lewis Evans told mc, from 
his own experience, that no wood in this 
country was more fit for making moulds 
for cafting brafs in, than this. I enquired 
of Mr. Bartranij " Whether he had found 
the rofin on this tree, which is fo much 
praifed in phyfic.'' He told me, " That a 
very odoriferous rofin always flows out of 
any cut or wound, which is made in the 
tree ; but that the quantity here was too 
inconfiderable to recompenfe the labour of 
coUe^Sbing it." This odoriferous rofin or 
gum firft gave rife to the Englijh name. 
The further ypu go to the South, the 
greater quantity of gum does the tree 
yield, fo that it is eafy to coUcft it. Mr. 
Bartram was of opinion, that this tree was 
properly calculated for the climate of Caro^ 
lina^ and that it was brought by feveral ways 
fo far North as TSIew York. In the fouthern 
countries the heat of the Sun fills the tree 
with gum, but in the northern ones it docs 
not. 

Afoy the 2d. This morning I travelled 
down to Saleniy in order to fee the coun- 
try. 

The Sajfafras'tree flood fingle in the 
woods, and along the fences, round the 
fields : it was now diftinguifhable at a dis- 
tance for its fine flowers, which being now 

quite 
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quite open, made it look quite yellow. 
The leaves were not yet come out. 

In fome meadows the grafs was already 
grown up pretty high : but it is to be ob- 
ferved, that thefe meadows were marfhy^ 
and that no cattle had been on them this 
year. Thefe meadows are mown twice a 
year, viz. in May^ and the end of Aiigufi^ 
or beginning of Augujiy old ftyle. I fav^ 
fome meadows of this kind to-day, in 
which I faw grafs which was now almoft 
fit to be mown; and many meadows iri 
Sweden have not fuch grafs at the proper 
time of mowing, as thefe had now ; thefe 
meadows lay in marfhes arid vallies, where 
the Sun had very great power : the grafs 
confifted merely oi Cyperus-grafs or Cdrex^ 

The wild Prune-trees were how every 
where in flower i they grow here and there 
in the woodsi but commonly near marfhes 
and in wet ground ; they are diftinguifhable 
by their white flowers : the fruit when 
ripe is eatable. 

The Cornus Florida^ or Dogwood, grows 
in the forefts, on hills, on plains, in val- 
lies, in marflies, and near rivulets. I can- 
not therefore fay, which is its native foil ; 
1 however, it feems that in a low but not a 
; wet foil it fucceeds befl:; it was now 
adorned with its great fnowy Involucra, 
L 2 wh^ch 
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which render it confpicuous even at a dif- 
tance. At this time it is a pleafure to tra- 
vel through the woods, fo much are they 
beautified by the bloflbms of this tree. The 
flowers which are ^Yithin the Involucra be- 
gan to open to-day. The tree does not grow 
to any confiderable height or thicknefs, but 
is about the fize of our Mountain j^Jh fSor^ 
bus aucupariaj. There are three fpecies 
of this tree in the woods y one with great 
white Involucray another with fmall white 
ones, and a third with reddifli ones. 
• The woods were now full of birds: I 
faw the lefler fpecies every where hopping 
on the ground, or creeping in bufhes, 
without any great degree of (hinefs ; it is 
therefore very eafy for all kinds of fnakes 
to approach and bite them. I believe that 
the rattlefnake has nothing to do but to ly 
ftill, and without waiting long, fbme little 
bird or other will pafs by or run diredtly upon 
her, giving her an opportunity of catching 
it, without any enchantment. 

Salem is a little trading town, fituated 
at fome diftance from the river Delawart. 
The houfes do not ftand far afunder, and 
are partly flone, and partly wood. A rivu- 
let paffes by the town, and falls into the 
Delaware. The inhabitants live by their 
fevcral trades, as well as they can. In the 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood of Salem are fonic very low 
and fwampy meadows ; and therefore It is 
reckoned a very unwholefome place. Ex- 
perience has (hewn, that thofe who came 
hither from other places to fettle, got a 
very pale and fickly look, though they ar- 
rived in perfedt health, and with a very live-^ 
ly colour. The town is very eafily diftin- 
guifhed about this time, by the diftgreeable 
ftench which arifes from the fwamps. The 
vapours of the putrid water are carried to 
thofe inhabitants which live next to the 
marfties ; and enter the body along with the 
air, and through the pores, and thus are hurt- 
ful to health. At the end of every fum- 
mer, the intermitting fevers are very fre- 
quent. I knew a young couple, who came 
along with me from England to America : 
foon after their arrival at Philadelphia, they 
went to Salem 9 in perfedt health ; but a few 
weeks after they fell fick, and before the 
winter was half over they were both dead. 

Many of the inhabitants plant Saffron i 
but it is not fo good and fo ftrong as the 
Englijh and French Saffron. Perhaps it 
grows better by being laid up for fome 
years, as tobacco does. 

The Goffypium herbaceumy or Cotton plant, 
is an annual plant; and feveral of the in- 
habitants of Salens had began tp fow it. 
L 3 Some 
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Some had the feeds from Carolina^ where 
they have great plantations of cotton ; but 
pthers got it out of fome cotton which they 
had bought. They faid, it was difficult, at 
firft, to get ripe feeds from the plants which 
were fown here ; for the fummer in Caro^ 
lina^ from whence their firft feed came, is 
both longer and hotter than it is here. But 
after the plants have been more ufed to the 
climate, and haftened more than they were 
formerly, the feeds are ripe in due time. 

At night I returned to Raccoon. 

May the 4th. Crab-trees are i fpecies 
of wild apple trees, which grow in the 
woods and glades, but efpecially on little 
hillocks, near rivers *. In New Jerfey the 
tree is rather fcarce i but in Penfyhania it 
is plentiful. Some people had planted a 
lingle tree of this kind near their farms, on 
account of the fine fmells which its flowers 
afford. It had begun to open fome of its 
flowers about a day or two ago; however, 
rnofl: of them were not yet open. They 
are exa<5tly like the bloflbms of the com- 
mon apple-trees, except that the colour is a 
little more reddifti in the Crab-trees ; though 
fome kind? of the cultivated trees have 

flowers 

* Py^tis coronaria. Linn. Sp. Plant, p. Malus Jyhff* 
insjforihiis oa'otatis, Grpnov. Fl. Virgtnica, 55. 
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flowers which are very near as red : but 
the fmell diftinguiflies them plainly ; for 
the wild trees have a very pleafant fmell, 
fomewhat like the rafp-berry. The apples, 
or crabs, are fmall, four, and unfit for any 
thing but to make vinegar of. They ly 
under the trees all the winter, and acquire a 
yellow colour. They fcldom begin to rot 
before fpring comes on. 

I CANNOT omit an obfervation here. 
The Crab-trees opened their flowers only 
yefterday and to-day ; whereas, the culti- 
vated apple-trees, which are brought from 
Europe^ had already loft their flowers. The 
wild cherry-trees did not flower before the 
1 2th of Mtry ; on the other hand, the culti- 
vated or European ones, had already opened 
their bloflfoms on the 24th oi April. The 
black walnut-trees of this country had nei- 
ther leaves nor flowers, when the European 
kind has large leaves and bloflI)ms. From 
hence it appears, that trees brought over from 
Europe^ of the fame kind with the wild trees 
of America, flower much fooner than the 
latter. I cannot fay what is the reafon of 
this forwardnefs of the European trees in 
this country, unlcfs they bring forth their 
bloflToms as foon as they get a certain 
degree of warmth, which they have in 
ttheir native country. It feems, the Eu- 
L 4 ropean 
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ropean trees do not cxpeft, after a confide* 
rable degree of warmth, any fuch cold 
nights as will kill their flowerg ; for, in the 
cold countries, there feldom happen any 
hot days fucceeded by fuch cold nights as 
v^ill hurt the flowers confiderably. On the 
contrary, the wild trees in this country are 
directed by experience, (if I may fo fpeak) 
not to truft to the firft warmth ; but they 
wait for a greater heat, when they are 
already fafe from cold nights. Therefore, 
it happens often, that the flowers of the 
European trees are killed by the froft:s here ; 
but the native trees are feldom hurt, though 
. they be of the fame kind with the European 
ones. This is a manifeft proof of the wif- 
dom of the Creator, 

May the 5th. Early this morning I 
went to RapaapOy which is a great village, 
whofe farms ly all fcattered. It was inhabited 
merely by Swedes, and not a. fingle Englijh- 
man J or people of any other nation, lived in 
it: therefore. they have preferved their na- 
tive Swedijh tongue, and mixed but few 
Englijh words with it. The intention of 
my journey was partly to fee the place, and 
to colleft plants and other natural curiofi- 
ties there ; and partly to find the places 
yrhere the White Cedar ^ or Cuprejfui thyotde^ 
grQws. 

^ 5 Tiis 
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The Mayflowers^ as the Swedes call them, 
were plentiful in the woods where-ever I 
went to-day ; efpecially on a dry foil, or 
one that is fomewhat moift. The Swedes 
have given them this name, becaufe they 
are in full bloffom in May. Some of the 
Swedes and the Dutch call them Pinxter- 
bloem, (Whitfunday flowers ) ^ as they really 
are in bloffom about Whitfuntide. The 
Englifl) call them Wild Honeyfuckles ; and at 
a diftance they have fome fimilarity to the 
Honey fuckle, or Lonicera. Dr. Linnausy and 
other botanifts, call it an Azalea''^. Its flowers 
were now open, and added a new ornament 
to the woods, being little inferior to the 
flowers of the honeyfuckle and Hedyfarum. 
They fit in a circle round the ftem's ex- 
tremity, and have either a dark red or a 
lively red colour ; but, by ftanding for 
fome time, the fun bleaches them, and at lafl: 
they get a whitifti hue. I know not why 
Colden calls them yellow *f*. The height 
of the bu(h is not always alike. Some 
were as tall as a full grown man, and taller, 
others were but low, and fome were not 
above a palm from the ground ; yet they 

were 



* Azalea nudiflora. Linn. Spec. Plant, p. 214. Aza- 
ka ramis infra flares nudis, Gron. Virg. 21. 

t A^ta ere^a^ foliis ovafh, integris^ alterniSf flort lutipp 
filo/hffracfid. Cold. Ebor, 25, 
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were all full of flowers. The people have 
not yet found that this plant may be 
applied to any ufc ; they only gather the 
flowers, and put them in pots, becaufe they 
are very fliewy. They have fome fmell; 
but I cannot fay it is very pleafant. How- 
ever, the beauty of* the colour entitles them 
to a place in every flower-garden. 

To-day I faw the firft ear of this year's 
rye. In Sweden^ rye begins to (hew its ears 
about Ericmas, that is, about the 1 8 th of 
May^ old ftile*. But in New Sweden, the 
people faid, they always faw the ears of rye 
in j^prih old ftile ; whether the fpring be- 
gins late or early. However, in fome years 
the ears come early, and in others late, in 
jipriL This Ipring was reckoned one of 
the late ones. 

Bullfrogs -f- are a large fpecies of 
frogs, which I had an opportunity of hear- 
ing and feeing to-day. As I was riding 
out, I heard a roaring before me ; and I 
thought it was a bull in the bufhes, on the 
other fide of the dyke, though the found was 
rather more hoarfe than that of a bull. I 
was however afraid, that a bad goring bull 
might be near me, though I did not fee 

him; 

• Accordingly about the 29th of May^ new ftilc. 
t Rana boons. Linn. Syll. 1. p. 358. Rana ifffxima, 
Jfnfricanay aquatica. Catefb. Carol, Ih'jz^ 
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Kim ; and I continued to think fo till fome 
hours after, when I talked with fome Swedes 
about the Bullfrogs^ and, by their account, 
I immediately found that I had heard their 
voice ; for the Swedes told me, that there 
were numbers of them in the dyke. I af- 
terwards hunted for them. Of all the frogs 
in this country, this is doubtlcfs the great- 
eft. I am told, that towards autumn, as 
foon as the air begins to grow a little cool, 
they hide themfelves under the mud, which 
lies at the bottom of ponds and ftagnant 
waters, and ly there torpid during winter. 
As foon as the weather grows mild, towards 
fummer, they begin to get out of their 
holes, and croak. If the fpring, that is, 
if the mild weather, begins early, they 
appear about the end of March, old ftile ; 
but if it happens late, they tarry under wa- 
ter till late in April. Their places of abode 
are ponds, and bogs with ftagnant water ; 
they are never in any flowing water. When ^ 
many of them croak together, they make 
an enormous noife. Their croak exactly 
fefembles the roaring of an ox or bull, 
which is fomewhat hoarfe. They croak fo 
loud, that two people talking by the fide of 
a pond cannot underftand each other. They 
croak all together; then ftop a little, and 
begin again. It feems as if they had a cap- 

tain 
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tain among them : for when he begins to 
l?roak, all the others follow ; and when he 
flops, the others are all filent- When this 
captain gives the fignal for flopping, you 
hear a note like poop coming from him. 
In day-time they feldom make any great 
noife, unlefs the fky is covered. But the 
Bight is their croaking time ; and, when all 
is ^:alm, you may hear them, though you 
are near a mile and a half off. When they 
croal^, they commonly are near the furface 
of the watfr, under the bufhes, and have 
their heads out of the water. Therefore, 
by going flowly, one may get clofe up 
to them before they go away. As foon as 
they are quite under water, they think 
^themfelves f^fe, though the water be very 
fhallow. 

Sometimes they fit at a good diflance 
from the pond ; but as foon as they fufpeft 
any danger, they haflen with great leaps 
into the water. They are very expert at 
hopping. A full 'grown Bullfrog takes dear 
three yards at one hop. I have often been 
told the following flory by the old Swedes\ 
which happened here, at the time when the 
Indians lived with the Swedes. It is well 
known, that the Indians are excellent run- 
ners ; I have feen them, at Governor Jobn^ 
/en's, equal the beft horfe in its fwifteft 

courfe. 
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courfe, and almoft pafs by it. Therefore,- 
in order to try how well the bull-frogs 
could leap, fome of the Swedes laid a wager 
with a young Indian, that he could not 
overtake the frog, provided it had two leaps 
before hand. They carried a bull-frog, 
which they had caught in a porid, upon a 
field, and burnt his back-fide ; the fire, and 
the Indian^ who endeavoured to be clofely 
up with the frog^ had fuch an efFeft upon 
the animal, that it made its long hops 
acrofs the field, as faft as it could. The In- 
dian began to purfue the frog with all his 
might at the proper time : the noife he 
made in running frightened the poor frog ; 
probably it was afraid of being tortured 
with fire again, and therefore it redoubled 
its leaps, and by that means it reached the 
pond before the Indian could over-take it. 

In fome years they are more numerous 
.than in-others : nobody could tell, whether 
the fnakes had ever ventured to eat them, 
though they eat all the lefler kinds of frogs. 
The women are no friends to thefe frogs, 
becaufe they kill and eat young ducklings 
and goflings : fometimes they carry ofF 
chickens that come too near the ponds. I 
have not obferved that they bite when they 
are held in the hands, though they have 
little teeth j when they are beaten, they cry 

out 
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outalmoft like children. I was told that 
fbme eat the thighs of the hind legs, and 
that they are very palatable. 

A TREE which grows in the fwamps 
here, and in other parts of jitncrica, goes 
by the name of White "Juniper-tree. Its 
ftem indeed looks like one of our old tall 
and ftrait juniper- trees in Sweden : but the 
leaves are different, and the wood is white. 
The Englijh call it White Cedar ^ becaufe the 
boards which are made of the wood, are 
like thofe made of cedar. But neither of 
thefe names are juft, for the tree is of the 
cyprefs kind*. It always grows in wet 
ground or fwamps : it is therefore difficult to 
come to them, becaufe the ground between 
the little hillocks is full of water. The trees 
ftand both on the hillocks and in the water : 
they grow very clofe together, and have 
ftrait, thick, and tall flems ; but they were 
greaily reduced in number to what they 
have been before. In fuch places where 
they are left to grow up, they grow as tall 
and as thick as the tailed fir-trees ; they 
preferve their green leaves both in winter 
and fummer ; the tall ones have no bran- 
ches on the lower part of the item. 

The marfhes where thefe trees grow are 
called Cedar Swamps. Thefe cedar fwamps 

are 

• Cuprejfus thyoides. Linn. Spec, pi p. 14.22. CyprefToa 
Axnericsinay frudtu minimo. MiiUr's Gard. Diflionary. 
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are numerous in New Jerfey^ and likewife 
in fome parts of Penfyhania and New Tork. 
The moft northerly place, where it has 
been hitherto found, is near Gojhen in New 
Tork^ under forty-one degrees and twenty- 
tivc minutes of north latitude, as I am in- 
formed by Dr. Colden. For to the North of 
Gojhetii it has not been found in the woods. 
The white cedar is one of the trees, which 
refift the moft to putrefadlion ; and when it 
is put above ground, it will laft longer than 
under ground : therefore it is employed for 
many purpofes; it makes good fences, and 
pofts which are to be put into the ground ; 
but in this point, the red cedar is ftill pre- 
ferable to the white ; it likewife makes 
good canoes. The young trees are em- 
ployed for hoops round barrels, tuns, &c. 
becaufe they are thin and pliable j the 
thick and tall trees afford timbet", and wood 
for cooper's work. The houfds which are 
built of it, furpafs in duration, thofe which 
are built oi American oak. Many of the 
houfes in Rapaapo were made of this white 
cedar wood ; but the chief thing which the 
white cedar affords is the beft kind of fhin- 
gles. The white cedar fhingles are pre- 
ferred to all others for feveral reafons 1 
firft, they are more durable than any others 
made of American wood, the red cedar fhin- 
gles 
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gles excepted ; fecondly, they are very Uglify 
fb that no ftrong beams are requifite to fup- 
port the roof. For the fame reafon it is un- 
neceflary to build thick walls,' becaufe they are 
not preffed by heavy roofs. When fires break 
out, it is lefs dangerous to go underor along 
the roofs, becaufethe (hingles being very light 
can do little hurt by falling ; they fuck the 
water, being fomewhat fpungy, fo that -the 
roofs can eafily be wetted in cafe of a> ^w : 
however, their fatnefs occafions that the water 
does not hurt them, but evaporates eafily. 
When they burn and are carried about by the 
wind, they have commonly what is called 
a dead coal, which does not eafily fet fire 
where it alights; The roofs made of thefe 
fhingles can eafily be cut through, if re* 
quired, becaufe they are thin, ind • not very 
hard; for thefe qualities the people in the 
country, and in the towns, are very defirous 
of having their houfes covered with white 
cedar {hingles, if the wood- can be' got* 
Therefofe all churches, and the* houfes of 
the more fiibftantial inhabitants ^ of rfie 
towns, have fhingle roofs. In many piQ-ts 
of New Tork province, where the whfite 
cedar does not grow, the people*, however, 
have their houfes roofed with cedar fhingfes, 
which they get from other parts. . To that 
purpofe great quantities of (hingles are 
annually exported from Eggbarbour and 

other 
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(Jther p^rts of New Jerfey^ to the town of 
New Tork, from whence they are diftri- 
buted throughout the province. A quantity 
of white cedar wood is Ijkewlfe exported 
every year to the fVe/i'tndies^ for fliirigles, 
pipe fiaves, &c. Thus the inhabitants arc 
very bufy here, not only to leffen the niim-i 
bcr of thefe trees, but ever! to extirpate 
them entirely. They are here (and in 
many other places) in regard to wood, bent 
only upon their own prefent advantage,' 
utterly regardlefs of ' pofterity. By this 
means many ceda^ fwamps are already quite 
deftitute of cedars, having only young 
fhoots left ; and I plainly obferved, by 
counting the circles round the ftem, that 
they do not grow up very quickly » but re- 
quire a great deal of time before they can 
be cut for timber. It is well known that a 
Ittz gets only one circle every year 5 a ftem, 
eighteen inches in diameter, nad one hun- 
dred and eight circles round the thicker 
end I another, feventeen inches in diameter, 
had a hundred and fixteen; and another, 
two feet in diameter, had one hundred and 
forty-two circles upon it. Thus near 
eighty years growth is required, before a 
white cedaf f alfed from feed can be ufed for 
timber. Among the advantages which the 
white cedar fliingles have over others, the 
Vol. II. M people 
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people reckon their lightnefs. But this 
good and ufefiil quality may in future 
times turn out very difadvantageous to Fhl- 
ladelpbidy and other places where the houfes 
are roofed with cedar (hingjes ; for as the 
roofs made of thcfe {hingles are very light, 
and bear but a trifling weight on the walls, 
fo the people have made the walls but very 
thin. I meafuped the thicknefs of the walls 
of feveral houfes here, of three (lories high 
(cellar and garret not included), and found 
moft of them nine inches and a half, and 
fome ten inches thick ;. therefore it is by no 
means furprifing, that violent hurricanes 
fometimes make the brick gabk-ends to vi- 
brate apparently, efpecially on fuch houfes 
as have a very open fituation. And fmce 
the cedar-trees will foon be wanting in this 
country, and the prefent roofs when rotten 
muft be fupplied with heavier ones, of 
tiles, or of other wood, it is more than pro* 
bable, that the thin walls will not be able 
to bear fuch an additional weight, and will 
either break, or require to be fupported by 
props : or elfe the whole houfe muft be 
pulled down and rebuilt with thicker walls. 
This obfervation has already been made by 
others. Some of the people here make 
ufe of the chips of white cedar inftead of 
tea, aiTuring me that they preferred it ifl 

regard 



regaM to Its Vholefomenfefs to all foreign tea/ 
All the ifthabitants here were of bpinioil, 
that the water in the cedar fWamps is 
wholfefomer than any other drink: it create* 
a great appetite, which they endeavoured tcJ 
prove by feveral examples, "They afcrlhed 
this quality to the watfcr itfelf, which is filled 
with the rofin oi the trees, and to the ex- 
halations which came from the tfees, and 
tan eafily be fitielled. The people like wife 
thought that the yellovvifli colour of the 
waiter, which ftands between the cedar 
trees, was owing to the rofin, which comes 
out of the roots of thefe trees. They like- 
wife all agreed, that this water is alvirayS 
very cold in the hotteft feafon, tvhich may 
be partly dwing to the continual (hade it is 
in. I knew feveral people who were rc-^ 
folved to go to thefe cedar f<vamps, and 
ufc the waters for the recovery of their ap- 
petite. Mr. hartram planted Ji white cedaf 
in a dry foil, but it could not fucceed there : 
he then put it into a fvVampy ground, vvhere 
it got as it were nevV life, and came on verjr 
Well J and though it was not taller than 
a man, yet it was full of cones. Another 
thing is very remtirkable, vrith regard to thfe 
propagation of this tteei Mr. Batiram 
cut its branches in fpring twb years fuccef- • 
fively, and put them into the fwampy foiU 
M 2 where 
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where they ftruck roots, and fucceeded very 
welL I have feen them myfelf. 

The red juniper-tree is another tree 
which I have mentioned very frequently in 
the courfe of my account. The Swedes 
have given it the name of red Juniper, bc- 
caufe the wood is very red and fine within. 
The Englifh call it red Cedar^ and the 
French Cedre rouge. However, the Swedijb 
name is the moft proper, as the tree be- 
longs to the Junipers'^. At its firft 
growth it has a deal of fimilarity to the 
Swedijh "Juniper '\ 3 but after it is grown 
up it gets quite different leaves. The ber- 
' ry exadtly refembles that of the SweJiJh 
Juniper, in regard to its colour and (hapej 
however, they are not fo big, though the 
red Ce^ar grows very talL At Raccoon 
thefe trees flood fingle, and were not very 
tall. But at other places I have feen them 
flanding togethef in cluftcrs; they like 
the fame ground as the common Swedijh 
Juniper, efpecially on the rifing banks of 
rivers, and on other rifing grounds, in a 
, dry, and frequently in a poor fi^il. I have 
feen them growing in abundance, . as thick 
and tall as the talleft fir-trees, on poor dry 
and fandy heaths. Towards Canada, or in 

the 
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the moft northerly places, where I have 
feen them, they commonly choofe the fteep 
fides of the mountains, and there they 
grow promifcuoufly with the common 7^- 
niper. The moft northerly places where 
I have found them wild in the woods, is 
ifl Canada^ eighteen French miles to the 
fouthward of the Fort Saint Jean, or St. 
"John^ in about 44*" 35' North Latitude. I 
have likewife feen it growing very well in a 
garden, on the ifland of Magdalene *, be- 
longing to the then governor of Montreal^ 
Monjieur le Baron de LongueuiL But it had 
been got at more foutherly places, and was 
tranfplanted here. Of all the woods in 
this country, this is without exception the 
moft durable, and withftands putrefadlion 
longer than any other ; it is therefore em- 
ployed in all fueh cafes where it is moft 
liable to rot, efpecially for all kinds of 
pofts which are to be put into the ground. 
Some people fay, that if an iron be put in- 
to the ground along with a pole of cedar, 
the iron would be half corroded by ruft it:! 
the fame time that the wood would be 
rotten. In many places both the fences, 
and the pofts belonging to them, are made 
M 3 of 
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of red c.e(iar. Th^ beft canoes, confifting 
p{ a fipgle piece of wood, are made of red 
c^^iar ; for they laft longer tfean any others, 
and arc very light. In Ne*w Tori I have 
f§fH pretty Jarge yachts build of red cedar. - 
Several yachts which go frpn^ iVfcc; X^ark 
to AUb^T%y', up the r\ver Budforiy -^^ built 
i{i a di^^^remt maanerji as I have npientione^ 
ip ^p firft volume 1^. Iii fhila^elf^ia 
tbfy ps^^pot cf^ake any yachts qx other 
boats of red pedar^ be^aufe the quantity 
i^nd the fize of the trees will not a,lk)w ojf it^ 
ypr ^b? f^nici reafon they do not roof their 
l^Q^fes vv^ith red cedar (hinglesf but in 
ijuch^ places wbeje it is plentiful, it ma^es. 
i?3{cellent good roofs. The heart of thisi 
j^ed^r is of a f^ae red polour, an^ what- 
ever i$ ms^de of jt \qi^% very fine,^ anc^ 
has a very agreeable and wholefoQue frnell. 
5ut the cplour fades by degrees, or elfe 
the wood would be exceedingly proper for 
cabiriet wo^k. I faw a parlour iji the coun- 
try feat pf Mr Norris^ one of the I^I^^- 
b?rsof th^ P^/^/w«/j«Ifcu^ of Affembly, 
y/ainffpttcd many yearsi ago with boards of 
jfed cedar. Mr Nqrris alfur^d. me that the 

cedar 
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cedar looked exceedingly well in the be- 
ginning, but it was quite faded when I faw 
it, and the boards looked very fliabby, 
efpecially the boards near the window had 
entirely loft their colour ; fo that Mr Nor- 
ris had been obliged to put mahogany in 
their ftead : however, I was told, that the 
wood will keep its colour if a thin varnifh 
is put upon it whilft it is fre(h, and juft 
after it has been planed, and if care is 
taken that the wood is not afterwards rub- 
bed or hurt. At leaft it makes the wood 
keep, its colour much longer than com- 
monly/ Since it has a very pleafant fmell, 
when frefli, fome people put the flia.vings 
and chips of it among their linen to fe- 
cure it againft being worm-eaten. Some 
likewtfe get bureaus, &c. made of red ce- 
dar, with the fame view. But it is only 
ufeful for this purpofe as long as it is frefii, 
for it lofes its fmell after fome time, and 
is then no longer good for keeping off in- 
fedts. It is fometimes fent to England^ as 
timber, and fells very well. In many 
places round Philadelphia^ in the feats of 
the gentry, there was commonly an ave- 
nue, with a row of thefe trees planted on 
both fides, leading from the high road to 
the houfe. The lower branches were cqt^ 
and only a fine crown left* In winter, 
M 4 when 
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when moft other trees have loft ther leaver, 
this looks very fine* This tree has like- 
wife a very flow growth; for a ftem, thirteen 
inches and a quarter in diameter, had one 
hundred and eighty-eight rings, or annual 
circles, and another, eighteen inches in dia»- 
meter, had at leaft two hundred and fifty, 
for a great number of the rings were fo fine 
that they could not be counted^ This tree is 
propagated in the fame manner as the com- 
mon Juniper-tree is in Sweden^ visj. chiefly 
by birds, which eat the berries and emit 
tne feeds entire. To encourage the planting 
of this ufefiil tree, a defcription of the 
method of doing it, written by Mr Barr 
tram, was inferted in a Penjyhania alma- 
nack, called Pcor Bichard Jtnprovedf for 
the year 1749. In it was explained the 
manner of' planting and augmenting the 
number of thefe trees, and mention is made 
of fome of the purpofes to which they may 
be employed. 

In the evening I returned to Raccoon. 

May the 6th. The Mulberry- trees 
fMorus rubra) about this time began tQ 
bloflbm, but their leaves were yet very 
jfmall. The people divided them into niale 
and fcnuele trees or flowers \ and faid that 
thofe wli^ch never bore any fruit were 
fiialef^ g^nd thole which did^ females, 

Smilaij; 
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Smilax laurtfolia was fuperabundant in 
all the fwamps near this place. Its leaves 
were now beginning tp come out, for it 
fheds them all every winter; it climb$ 
up along trees and fhrubs, and runs aeroft 
from one tree or bufli to another: by 
this means it (huts up the paflage between 
the trees, fattening itfelf every where with 
its cirrhi or tendrils, and even on people, 
fo that it is with the utmoft difficulty one 
muft force a paflage in the fwamps and 
woods, where it is plentiful ; the ftalk to- 
wards the bottom is full of long fpines, 
which are as ftrong as the fpines of a rofe^ 
bufh, and catch hold of the clothes, and 
tear them : this troublefome plant may 
fometimes bring you into imminent danger, 
when botanizing or going into the woods, 
for, not to mention that the cloaths muft be 
abfolutely ruined by its numbcrlefs fpines, it 
.jDCcafions a deep fliade in the woods, by 
croffing from tree to tree fo often; this 
forces you to ftoop, and even to creep 
on • all fours through the little paflages 
which are left dole, to, the ground, and 
then you cannot be carefii) enough to pre- 
vent a fnake (of which there arc numbers 
here) from darting into your face. The 
ftalk of the plant has the fame colour as 
the young rofe-buihes^ It is quite green 

and 
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and fmooth between the fpines, fb that a 
ftranger would tak^ it to be a kind of 
thorn-bufb, in winter, when it is deftitute 
ef leaves. 

May the 8th. The trees berelbouts 
were now ftocked with innumerable Cater- 
fillars ; one kind efpecially wa3 obfervablc, 
which isworfethanall the others. They im- 
mediately formed great white webs> between 
il^ branches of the trees, fo that they were 
perceptible, even at a diftance ; in each of 
tjiefe w^bs were thoufands of CaterpHiarsy 
which crept out of them afterwards, and 
ipread chiefly lipon the apple-trees. They 
confumed the leaves, and often left not 
one on a whole branch. I was toJld, that 
iome years ago they did fo mux^h damage, 
that the apple-trees and peach-trees hardly 
bore any fruit at all ; becaufe they bad 
corifumed all the leaves, and expofed 
the naked trees to. the intcnfc heat of 
the fttn, by which means feveral of the 
trees died. The people took thefoUowing 
method of killing thefe Caterpiliars : They 
fixed foine ftraw or flax on a pole, fet it on 
fire^. 2f\A held it under the webs or nefls if 
by whkh a part was burnt, and a patrt fell 
to the ground. However, numbecs of the 
Caf^f^hrs crept up the trees again, which 
^uld have. been prevented, if they had been 

trod 
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,e4 chickens to fUch pUccs where they crept 
on the ground in numbers ; but they would 
not e^t thero* Nar did the. wild birds Jike 
them ; for the trees were full of thcfe webs, , 
though whoje flights of little birds had their 
nefts in the gardens and orchards. 

M^y the i8th. Though it was already 

pfefty late in A%, yet the nights were very 

jdarlf her^» About an hour after fun-fet, it 

was fo dark, that it was impoffible to read 

in a, baok, though the type was ever fo 

large. About ten o'clock, on a clear night, 

the dark was fo much increafed, that it 

looked like ooe cif the darkefl; ftar-light 

nights in autumo, in Sweden. It likewife 

feemed to me, that though the nights w^ere 

clear, yet the ftars did not give fo great a 

light as they do in Snv^den* And as, about 

this time, the night& are commonly dark, 

and the fky covered with clouds ; fo I would 

compare them only to. dark and cloudy 

Swedijh winter nights. It was therefore, 

?Lt this time of the year, very difficult to 

travel in liich cloudy nights ; for neither 

jnan.nor horfe could find their way. The 

nights, in general, feem very difagreeable 

to. me, in comparifon to the light and glo* 

rious fummer nights of Sweden. Igno- 

pance fometimes makes us think flightly of 

our 
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our country. If other countries hare their 
advantages, Sweden is notdeflitute of mat* 
ter to boaft of on this head : it likewife has 
its peculiar advantages; and upon weighing 
. the advantages and inconveniencies of dif- 
ferent places, Sweden will be found to be 
not inferior to any of them. 

I WILL briefly mention in what points I 
thint Sweden is preferable to this part of 
America ; and why I prefer Old Sweden to 
iVifw Sweden. 

The nights are very dark here all the 
fummer; and in winter, they are quite as 
dark, if not darker, than the winter nights 
in Sweden ; for here i§ no kind of Aurora 
Boreatis^ and the ftars give a very faint light. 
It is very remarkable if an Aurora Borealis 
appears once or twice a year. The winters 
here bring no fnow, to make the nights 
clear, and to make travelling more fafe and 
cafy. The cold is, however, frequently as 
intenfe as in Old Sweden. The fnow which 
falls lies only a few days, and always goes off 
with a great deal of wet. The Rattle-fnakes^ 
Horned'/nakesy red^belliedj greeny and other 
poifonous SnakeSy againft whofc bite there 
is frequently no remedy, are in great plenty 
here. To thefe I muft add the wood-lice, 
with which the forefts are fo peftered, that 
it is impoflible to pafs through a bufh withr 

out 
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out having a Whole army of them on your 
cloaths, or to fit down, though the place 
be ever {o pleafant. The inconvenience 
and trouble they caufe, both to man and 
beaft, I have defcribed in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Swedijh Academy of Sciences. The 
weather is fo inconftant here, that when a 
day is moft exceflively hot, the next is often 
fenfibly cold. This fudden change often 
happens in one day ; and few people can 
fuffer thefe changes, without impairing 
their health. The heat in fummer is excef- 
five, and the coldin winter often very piercing. 
However, one can always fccure one's felf 
againft the cold ; but when the great heat 
is of any duration, there is hardly any reme- 
dy againft it. It tires one fo, that one doe« 
not know which way to turn. It has fre- 
quently happened, that people who walked 
into the fields, dropped down dead, on ac- 
count of the violence of the heat. Several 
diftempcrs prevail here ; and they increafe 
every year. Nobody is left unattacked by 
the intermitting fever; and many people 
are forced to fuff^er it every year, together 
with other difeafcs. Peafe cannot be fown, 
on account of the infefts which confume 
them*. There are worms in the grains of 
rye, and numbers of them arc in the cherry- 
trees. 
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trees. The caterpillars ofttfft eat ill thd 
leaves from the trees, fo that they cannot 
bear fruit in that year ; and numbers die 
every yedr, both of fruit- trees and forc5ft*-treesi 
The grafs in the meadows is likevvife con-* 
fumed by a kind of w6rms, and aftothef 
Ipecies caufe the plumbs to drop, befori 
they are half ripe. The oak here affords 
not near fo good timber as the European 
oak. The fences cannot ftand above eighteen 
years. The houfes are of no long duration. 
The meadows are poor, and what grafs they 
have is bad. The pafture fof cattle in the 
forcfts, confifts of fuch plants as they do 
hot like, and which they are Compelled to 
eat by neceffity ; for it is difficult to find a 
fingle gf afs in great forefts, where the trees 
ftand far afunder, and where the foil is tuL^ 
cellent. For this reafon, the cattle are 
forced, during almoft the whole winter aftd 
part of the fummer, to live upon the young 
jfhoots and branches of trees, which fortit- 
times have no leaves : therefore, the cowS 
give very little milk, and decrcafe iff fize 
every generation . The houfes are extreme- 
ly unfit for winter habitations. Hurritahes 
are frequent, which overthrow trees, carry 
away* roofs, andfometimes houfes, and do a 
great deal of damage. Some of thefe in- 
cdnveniencies might be remedied by art ; 

bttt 
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but others will cither admit of no alteration, 
or they will at leaftcoft vaft trouble. Thds 
every country has its advantages, and its 
defe<9:s : happy is he who cant content him- 
fclf with his own. 

The rye grows very ill in moft of the 
fields, which is chiefly owing to the carc- 
leffnefs in agriculture, and to the poornefs 
of the fields, which are feldom or never 
manured. After the inhabitants have con- 
verted a trad of land into fields, which had 
been a foreft for many centuries togcthei;, 
and which confequently had a very fine foil, 
they ufe it as fuch, as long as it will bear 
any corn; andwhen it ceafcs to bear any, they 
turn it into paftures for the cattle, and take 
new corn-fields in another place, where a 
fine foil can be met with, and where it has 
never been made ufe of for this purpofe. 
This kind of agriculture will do for fomc 
time ; but it will afterwards have bad con- 
fequcnces, as every one may clearly fee. 
A few of the inhabitants, however, treated 
their fields a little better : the Englijh in 
general have- carried agriculture to a higher 
degree of perfedtion than any other nation. 
But the depth and richnefs of the foil, 
which thofe found here who came over 
from 'England^ (as they were preparing 
land for ploughing which had been covered 

with 
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with woods from times immemorial) mifled 
them, and made them carelefs hulbandmen. 
It IS well known, that the Indians lived in 
this country for feveral centuries before the 
Europeans came into it ; but it is likewife 
known, that they lived chiefly by hunting 
and fiihing, and had hardly any fields. They 
planted maize, and fome fpecies of beans 
and gourds ; and at the fame time it is eer-* 
tain, that a plantation of fuch vegetables as 
ferve an Indian family during one year, take 
up no more ground than a farmer in our 
country takes to plant cabbage for his fa- 
mily upon J at leaff, a farmer's cabbage and 
turnep ground, taken together, is always as 
extenfive, if not more fo, than the corn- 
fields and kitchen- gardens of an Indian fa- 
mily. Therefore, the Indians could hard- 
ly fubfift for one month upon the produce 
of their gardens and fields. Commonly, 
the little villages of vidians are about twelve 
or eighteen miles diftant from each other. 
From hence one may judge, how little 
ground was foraicrly employed for corn-* 
fields 3 and the reft was overgrown with 
thick and tall trees. And though they 
cleared (as4S yet ufual) new ground, as foon 
as the old one had quite loft its fertility % 
yet fuch little pieces as they made ufe ef 
were very inconfidcrable, when compared 

ta 
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to the vaft forefts which remalncid. ThiiS 
the upper fertile foil increafed fconfiderably, 
for centuries together i and the Europeans 
coming (6 Arherica found a rich and fine 
foil before them, lying as loofe between the 
trees as the beft bed in a garden. They 
had nothing to do but to cut down thd 
wood, put it lip in heaps, and to clear thei 
dead leaves aWay. They could then im- 
mediately proceed to ploughing, which in 
fuch loofe ground is very eafy ; and havirig 
fown their corn, they got' a moffc plentiful 
harveft. This eslfy method of getting a rich 
drop has fpoildd the Englijh and other J5«- 
ropean inhabitants, and induced them to 
adopt the fame method of" agricdltiire whidh 
the Indiant make ufe of 5 that is, to fow un- 
cultivated grounds, as long as they will pro- 
duce a crop without manuring, biit to turn 
them into paftures as fooh as they dan bear 
no more, and to take in hand neW fpots of 
ground, covered fince time inimemorial with 
woods, which have been fpafed by the fire 
or the hatchet ever fince the creation. This 
is likewife the reafon why agriculture, and 
the knowledge of this ufeful branch> is fo 
imperfedl here, that one can learn nothing 
on a great tradt of land, neither of the Eng^ 
lijhj nor of the Swedes, Germans^ 'Dutchy and 
French j except that, frcm their grofs njif- 
VoL. 11. N takc$ 
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takes and carelefsnefs for futurity, one finds 
opportunities every dav of making all forts 
of obfervations, and ot growing wife at the 
cxpence of other people* In a word, the 
corn-fields, the meadows, theforefts, the cat- 
tle, &c. are treated with equal carelefsnefs; 
and \htEngU/h nation, fo well (killed in thefe 
branches of hufbandry, is with difficulty 
found out here. We can hardly be more 
lavi(h of our woods in Sweden and Finland 
than they are here : their eyes are fixed 
upon the prefent gain, and they arejjlind to 
futurity. Every day their cattle are har- 
raffed by labour, and each generation de- 
oreafes in goodnefs and fize, by being kept 
fhort of food, as I have before mentioned. 
On my travels in this country I obferved fe- 
veral plants, which the horfes and cows 
preferred to all others. They were wild in 
this country, and likewife grew well on the 
drieft and pooreft ground, where no other 
plants would fuccecd. But the inhabitants 
did not know how to turn this to their ad- 
vantage ; owing to the little account made 
of Natural Hiftory, that fciencc being here 
(as in other parts of the world) looked upon 
as a mere trifie, and the paflime of fools. I 
am certain, and my certainty is founded 
upon experience, that by means of thefe 
plants, in the fpace of a few years, I have 

been 
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been able to turn the pooreft ground^ which 
would hardly afford food for a cow^ into 
the richeft and moft fertile meadow, where 
great flocks of cattle have found fuperfluous 
food, and Ate grown fat upon. I own, that 
the& ufeful plants v/cre not to be found on 
the grounds of every planter : but with a 
fmall fhare of natural knowledge, a man 
would eaiily colled them In the places 
where they were to be got. I was afto- 
ni(hed, when 1 heard the country people 
complaining of the badnefs of the paftures *, 
bat f likewife perceived their negligence, 
and often faw excellent plants growing oil 
their own grounds, which only required a 
little more attention and affiftancefrom their 
unexperienced owners. I found dvery where 
the wifdom and goodnefs of the Creator j but 
too feldbm faw any acknowledgment, or 
adequate eftimation of it, among men. 

O/ortunatos ^dmumftm fi bona n9rint 
Jgricplas! Viro. Gcorgic. 

1 HAVE been led to thefe reflections, 
which may perhaps fcem foteign to my 
purpofe, by the bad and negle(9:ed ftate 
of agriculture in every part of this con- 
tinent. I likewife intended to (hew the 
reafbn why this journal is io thinly flock- 
ed with ceconcNEnical advantages in th^ 
feveral branches of hufbandry. I do not 
however deny, that I have fomctin:c3 found 
N 2 one 
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one or two fkilful ceconomifts, but they 
were very fcarce; 

Birds of prey which purfuethe poultry 
are found in abundance here, and if pof- 
fible more plentiful than in Sweden. They 
enjoy great liberty here, as there are ftill 
great forefts in many places, from whence 
they can come unawares upon chickens 
and ducks. To the birds of prey it is 
quite indifferent whether the woods confift 
of good or bad trees, provided they arc 
in fhade. At night the owls, which are 
very numerous, endanger the fafety of 
the tame fowls. They live chiefly in 
marfhes, give a difagreeable ftiriek at night, 
and attack the chickens, which commonly 
roofl at nieht in the apple-trees, peach- 
trees, and cherry-trees, in the garden. But 
fince they are very bufy in clearing this 
country of woods, as we are in Sweden and 
Finlandy it may be of ufe for expofing the 
birds of prey, more than they are now, 
and for depriving them of the opportunities 
of doing mifchief with fo much eafe. 

The thick forefts of jimerica contain 
numbers of ftags ; they do not feem to be 
a different fpecies from the European ftags. 
An Englijhman was pofiefJed of a tame 
hind. It is obfervable that though thefe 
creatures are very fhy when wild in the 

woods 
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woods and the cedar fwamps, which are 
very much frequented by them, yet they 
can be tamed to fuch a degree, if taken 
young, that they will come of their own 
accord to ^ people, and even to ftrangers : 
This hind was caught when it was but 
very little ; the colour of the whole body 
was a dirty reddiflb brown, the belly and 
the under fide of the tail excepted, which 
were white ; the cars were grey ; the 
head, towards the fnout, was very narrow, 
but upon the whole the creature looked, 
very fine. The hair lay clofe together, 
and was quite fliort ; the tail reached al- 
moft to the bend of the knee, near which, 
on the infifde of each hind-foot, was ^kno6 
or caJ/us. The poffeflbr of the hind faid, 
that he had tamed feveral ftags, by catch- 
ing them whilft they were very young. It 
was now big with young ones. It had a 
little bell hung about its neck, that by 
walking in the woods, the people might 
know it to be tame, and take care not to 
fhoot it. It was at liberty to go where it 
pleafed, and to keep it confined would 
have been a pretty hard tafk, as it could 
leap over the higheft enclofures. Some- 
times it went far into the woods, and fre- 
quently ftaid away a night or two, but 
afterwards' returned home like other cattle. 
N 3 ^ When 
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When it went into the woods, it was often 
accompanied by wild flagf, and^decoyed 
them even into the very houfes, efpecially 
in rutting time, giving its mailer name* 
rous opportunities of fhooting the wild 
ftagSt alnioft at his door. Its fcent was 
excellent, and when it was turned towards 
the wind, I often faw it rifing and looking 
towards that part, though I did not fee 
any people on the road, but they common** 
ly appeared about an hour after. As foon 
as the wild flags have the fcent of a man, 
they make off. In winter the man fed ijie 
hind with corn and hay ; but in fummer 
it went out into the woods and meadows, 
Peking its own food, eating both grafs and 
other plants : it was now kept in a mea-^i^ 
dow I it did chiefly eat clover, the leaves 
of hiccory, of the Andromeda faniculata^ 
and the Geranium maaulatum. It was like- 
vife contented with the leaves of the com* 
mon plantane, or P/antagOt graffes, and &<- 
vcral other plants. The pofleflTor of this 
hind fold flags to people in PhVadekJbia^ 
who fent them as curiofities to other places^ 
He got twenty^five, thirty, and forty fhil- 
lings a-piece for them. The fbod of the 
wild flaglK in fummer is grafs and feveral 
plants 1 but in winter, when they are not to 
oe got, they cat the fhoots and young 

fprigs 
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iprigs of branches. I have already men- 
tioned If that they eat without any danger 
tne fpoon-tree, or Kalnna latifoliat which is 
poiibn to other aniaials. In the long and 
fevere ^dnter^ which commenced here upon 
the tenth of December ^ ^74o> and con- 
tinued to the thirteenth of Mdrcb^ old 
ftile, during the courfe of which there fell a 
great quantity of fnow, the ftags were 
found dead in the faow, but chiefly higher 
up the country, where the fnow was deeper. 
Nobody could determine whether their 
deadi was the confcquence of the great 
quantity and depth of fnow, which hin* 
dered their getting out, or whether the 
froft had been too fevere, and of too long 
duration* or whether they were (hort of 
food. The old people likewife relate, that 
vaft numbers of ftags came down in the 
year 1705, when there was a heavy fall 
of fnow, near a yard deep, and that they 
were afterwards found dead in the woods, 
in great numbers, becaufe the fnow was 
deeper than they could pais through. 
Numbers of birds were likewiie found 
dead at that time. Ii^ that fame winter, 
a ftag came to Matfong into the ftables, 
and ate hay together with the cattle. It 
was fo pinched by hunger, that it grew 
tame immediately, and did not run away 
N 4 from 

• Sec vol. i. page 3J8. 
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from people. It afterwards continued in 
the houfe, as another tame creature, /^l 
aged perfons aflerted, that formerly this 
country abounded more with flags' than it 
does at prefent. It was formerly not un-* 
common to fe^ thirty or forty of them in 
a flock together. The reafon of their de- 
creafe is chiefly owing to the increafe of po- 
pulation, the deflirudion of the woods, and 
the number of people who kill and frights 
en the fl:ags at prefent. However, high 
up in the country, in great forefl:s and der 
farts, there are yet great numbers of them. 
Among their enemies is the hynx of this 
country, which is the fame with the Swe-- 
dijh on^^. They climb up thetrees, and 
when the ftags pafs by, they dart down 
upon him, get faft holJ^^ bite, and fuck 
the blood, and never give over till they 
have killed it* 

I faw feveral holes in the ground, 
both on hills and on fields, and fallow 
jgroun<;ls ; . they were round, and commonly 

about 

• Warglo i Fehs Lynx, trnn. The ^w*^/« mention two 
kinds of tynx, the one is called the W^rglo^ or wolf-lynx, 
and the other tl>e Kattlo^ or cat-lynx. The Germans, make 
the fame diftinftion, apd call the former JVolf-luchst and 
the latter Kat^-luehs : the former is the biggeft, of a 
brown i(h red, mixe4 with grey and ^hite, on its back, 
and white towards the belly, with brown'fti (pots ; the lat- 
ter is fnialler, and has a coat which is mor^ white, and witli 
more fpots. F. 
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^bout an inch wide; they went almoft 
perpendicularly into the earth, and were 
made by dung-beetles, or by great worms, 
which are made ufe of for angling. 
The dung-beetles had dug very deep into 
the ground, thro' horfe-durig, tho* it lay ' 
on the hardeft road, fo that a great heap of 
earth lay near it. Thefe. holes were after- 
wards occupied by other infedts, efpecially 
grafshoppers, fGrylli) and Cicada i for by 
digging thefe holes up, I commonly found 
one or more youqg ones of thefe infe<9:s, 
which had not yet got their perfeft fize. 

May the 19th. This morning I left 
Raccoon, a parifh in the country called Nerv 
Sweden, and which is yet chiefly inhabited 
by Swedes, in order to proceed in my tra- 
vels to the North. I iirft intended to fet 
out with the beginning of April, but for 
feveral reafons this was not advifeable. No 
leaves were * come out at that time, and 
hardly any flowers appeared. I did not know 
what flowers grew here in fpring ; for the 
autumnal plants are diflFerent from the 
vernal ones. The Swedes had this winter 
told me the oeconomical and medical ufes of 
many plants, to which they gave names un- 
known to me : they could not then (hew 
me thofe plants on account of the feafon, 
aud by their deficient and erroneous de-' 
5 fcripfions. 
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fcriptions, I was not able to guefs what 
plants they meant. By going away fo early 
as the beginning of Aprils I would have 
remained in uncertainty in regard to thefc 
things. It was therefore fit, that I fhould 
^nd a part of the fpring at Haccoonj efpe- 
ciaUy as I had ftill time enough left for my 
tciir to the North, 

On the road we faw a Black Snake^ 
which wc killed, and found juft five foot 
long. Catejby has defcribed it and its quali* 
ties, and alfo drawn it *. The full-grown 
Black Snakes are commonly about five feet 
Jong, but very flender 1 the thickeft I ever 
faw was in the broadeft part hardly three 
inches thick; the back is black, fhining, 
and fmooth ; the chin white and fmooth ; 
the belly whitifh turning into blue, fhining, 
and very fmooth ; I believe there are fome 
varieties of this fnake. One which was 
i^ineteen inches long, had a hundred and 
eighty-fix fcales en the belly, (Scuta jib^ 
iominalia) and ninety- two half fcales on the 
tail f Sqwm^ fubcaudales J 9 vihich I found 
to be true, by a repeated counting of the 
fcales. Another, which was feventeen 
inches and a half in length, had a hundred 
and eighty-four fcales on the belly, and 
only fixty-four half fcales on the tail ; thi? 

I lil?c- 

* Anpth mger. Sec Cattjhf^ Nat. Hift» of Carol, ii. 

t. 48, 
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I likewife aflured myfclf of, by counting 
the fcales over again. It is poffible that 
the end of this laft fnake's tail was cut ofF^ 
and the wound healed up again ^« 

The country abounds with Black Snakes. 
They are among the firft that come out in 
ipring, and often appear very early if warm 
weather happens ; but if it grows cold 
again after that, they arc quite frozen, and 
lie ftiff and torpid on the ground or on the 
ice ; when taken in this ftate and put be- 
fore a fire, they revive in lefs than an hour's 
tinie. It has fometimes happened, when 
the beginning of yanuary is very warm, 
that they come out of their winter habita- 
tions. They commonly appear about the 
end of Marcb^ old ftyle. 

This 



f It h»3 be<n fbqid by repeated experience, that the 
fpecific chara^er employed by Dr, Zi/m^tk/. for the dif- 
tin£lion of the fp^ie^bf ftmWs, taken from their 5ra/a 
tthd^minalia H rauJalsa, or their Sfutmlm fnhcaudaiis, va- 
ries greatly in foakes of the fame fpecies, fo that often the 
difTerence amounts to tirn or more : the whole number of 
the fcttta (bmetimes helps to find oat the fpecies ; care 
ought however to be taken, that the fnake may not by any 
accident have loii its tail, and that it be growing again ; 
in which cafe, it is impoffible to make u/e of this charac- 
ter. The xharaAer is nocquitefo good and decifive, at 
may be wiihed, but neither are the marks taken from co« 
lours, ipots, Ilripes, &c. quite conilanc ; and fo it is bet« 
ter to make ufe of an imperfe£b charader, than none at all, 
Tiiiie, and greater acquaintance with this clais of animala. 
may perhaps clear up their natural charadlers. F. 
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This Is the fwifteft of all the fnakes 
which are to be found here, for it moves fo 
quick, that a <iog. can hardly catch it. It 
is therefore almoft impoflible for a man to 
cfcape it if purfued : but happily its bite is 
neither poifonous nor any way dangerous; 
jnany people have been bit by it in the woods, 
and have fcarce felt any more inconvenience 
than if they bad been wounded by a knife; 
the wounded place only remains painful for 
fome time. The Black Snakes feldom do 
any harm, except in ipring, when they 
copulate; but if any body comes in their 
way at that time, they are fo much vexed, 
as to purfue him as faft as they can. If 
they meet with a perfon who is afraid of 
them, he is in great diftrefs. I am ac- 
quainted with feveral people, who have on 
fuch an occafion run fo hard as to be. quite 
out of breath, in endeavouring to efcape the 
fnake, which moy^d with the fwiftnefs of 
an arrow after them. If a perfon thus pur- 
fued can rhufter up courage enough to op- 
pofe the fnake with a ftick or any thing elfe, 
when it is either pafled by him, or when 
he fteps^ afide to avoid it, it will turn back 
again, and feek a refuge in its fwiftnefs. It 
is, however, fometimes bold enough to run 
jliredUy upon a man, and not to fiepart be- 
fore 
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fore it has received a good ftroke. I have 
been aflured by feveral, that when it over- 
takes a perfon, who has tried to efcapc it, 
and who has not courage enough to oppofe 
it, it winds round his feet, fo as to make 
him fall down; it then bites him feveral 
times in the leg, or whatever part it can 
get hold of, and goes off again. I fhall 
mention two circumftances, which confirm 
what I have faid. During my flay in New 
Tork^ Dr. Colden told me, that in the fpring, 
1748, he had feveral workmen at his coun- 
try feat, and among them one lately arrived 
from Europe, who of courfe knew very 
little of the qualities of the Black Snake. 
The other workmen feeing a great Black 
Snake copulating with its female, engaged 
the new comer to go and kill it, which he 
intended to do with a little ftick. But on 
approaching the place where the fnakes lay, 
tncy perceived him, and the male in great 
wrath leaves his pleafure to purfue the 
fellow with amafing fwiftnefs ; he little ex- 
pected fuch courage in the fnake, and fling- 
ing away his ftick, began to run 35 faft as 
he was able. The fnake purfued him, 
overtook him, and twifting feveral times 
round his feet, threw him down, and 
frightened him almoft out of his fenfes ; 
he could not gejt rid of the fnake, till Jhe 

took 
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took a knife and cut it through in two or 
three places. The other workmen were 
rejoiced at this fight, and kughcd at it, 
without offering to help their companion • 
Many people at Albany told n^e of an acci- 
dent which happened to a young lady, who 
went out of town in fnmmer, together with 
many other girls, attended^ by her negro. 
She fat down in the wood, in a place where 
the others were running about, and before 
fhe was aware, a RIack Sn^ke being dif^ 
f urbed in its amotM's, ran under her petti- 
coats, and twifled round hfer waift, fo that 
fhe fell backwards in a fwoon occafioned by 
her fright, or by the compreffion which thd 
fhafce cauled. The negro came up to her, 
and iufpeding that a Bfack Snakes might 
have hurt her, on making ufe of a remedy 
fo bring his lady to herfell again, he lifted 
up her cloaths, and really found the fnake 
Wound about her body as clofe as pofiible j 
thtr negro was not aWe to tear it away, and 
therefore cut it, and the girl came to herfelf 
again ; but fhe conceiTcd fo great an tiver-* 
fron to the negro, that fhe could not bear 
fhe fight of him afterwards, and died of a 
coiifumption. At other times of the year 
AiS fnake is more apt to run away, than to 
attack people. However I havt heard i^ 
aflTcited frcquqjjtly/ that even in fumme^ 

a when 
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when its time of copulation is paft, it pur* 
fues people^ efpecially chiidren, if it finds 
that they are afraid aad run, from her. 
Several people likcwife aflurcd me from 
their own experience, that it may be pro- 
voked to purfue people, if they throw 
at it) and then run away. I cannot well 
doubt of this, as I have heard it faid by 
numbers of creditable people ; but I could 
never fucceed in provoking them. I ran 
alway.<; away on perceiving it, or jflung 
fomething at it, and then took to my heels, 
but I could never bring the fnakes to pur-- 
fue me : 1 know not for what reafon they 
fliunned me, unlefe they took me for an 
artful feducer. 

Moft of the people in this country afcrib- 
ed to this fnake a power of falcinating 
birds and fquirrels, as I have defcribed in 
feveral parts of my Journal *. When the 
fnake lies under a tree, and has fixed his 
eyes on k bird or fquirrel above ; it obliges 
them to come down, and to go direftly into 
its mouth. I cannot account for this, for 
I never faw it done, Howeves, I have a 
lift of more than twenty perfons, among 
which are fome of the moft creditable peo- 
ple, wh9 have all unanimoufly, though 

living 

* See rail. p. J»^, 
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living far diftant from each other, aflefted 
the feme thing ; they aflured me upon thei^ 
honor, that they have feen (at fever^I 
times) thefe Black Snakes fafcinating 
fquirrels and birds which fat on the tops of 
trees, the fnake lying at the foot of tht 
tree, with its eyes fixed upon the bird oi* 
Iquirrel, which fits above it, and utters a 
doleful note ; from which it is eafy to c6n-* 
elude with certainty that it is about to ht 
fafcinated, though you cannot fee it. The 
bird or fquirrel runs up and down along the 
tree continuing its plaintive fong, and al- 
ways conies nearer the fiiake, whofe eyes 
are unalterably fixed upon it. It ihould 
fcem as if thefe poor creatures endeavoured 
tQ efcape the fnake, by hopping or running 
up the tree ; but there appears to be a 
power which withholds them : they are 
forced downwards, and each time that they 
turn back, they approach nearer theif 
enemy, till they are at laft forced to leap 
into its mouth, which (lands wide open iot 
that purpofe. Numbers of fquirrels and 
birds are continually running and hopping 
fearlefs in the woods on the ground, where 
the fnakes ly in wait for them, and carl 
cafily give thefe poor creatures a mortal 
bite^ Therefore it feems that this fafcina- 
tion might be thus interpreted, that the 

creature 
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fcfeatufe has firft got a mortal wound froirt 
the fnake, which is fure of her bite, and 
lies quiet, being aflured that the wounded 
creature has been poifoned with the bite, 
or at leaft feels pain from the Violence of 
the bite, and that it will at lafi be obliged 
to come down into its mouth. The plain -^ 
tivc note is perhaps occafioned by the 
acutenefs of the pain which the wound 
gives the creafure. But to thi^ it may b6 
obje6ted, that the bite of the Black Snake 
is not poifonous ; it may further be ob-»^ 
je(3:ed, that if the fnake could come near 
enough to a bird of fouirrcl to give it a mortal 
bite, it might as eafily keep hold of it, or, 
as it fometimes does with poultry, twiil 
round and ftrangle or ftifle it. But thfe 
chief objection which lifcs againft this in-- 
terpretntion, is the following . account, 
which I received from the mdft creditable 
peopk^ who have aflured me of it^ The 
fquirrcl being upon the point of running 
into the fnake's mouth, the fpdftators have 
not been able to let it come td that pitch, 
but killed the fnake, and as foon as it had 
got a mortal blow, the fquirrel or bird 
deftified for deflrudtion, flew away, and left 
off their moanful note, as if they had broke. 
loofe from a net. Some fay, that if they 
i)nly touched the fnake, fo as to draw off 
Vol. IL i? . its 
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its attention from the fquirrel, it went cflf 
quickly, not flopping till it had got to a 
great diftance. Why do the fquirrds or 
birds go away fo fuddenly, and why no 
fooner ? If they had been poifoned or bit- 
ten by the fnake before, fo as not to be able 
to get from the tree, and to be forced to 
approach the fnake always more and more, 
they could however not get new ftrength 
by the fnake being killed or diverted. 
Therefore, it feems that they are only en- 
chant edj whilft the fnake has its eyes fixed 
on them. However, this looks odd and 
unaccountable, though many of the wor- 
thieft and moft reputable people have re- 
. lated it, and though it is fo univerfally be- 
lieved here, that to doubt it would be to 
expofe one's felf to general laughter. 

The black fnakes kill the fmaller fpe- 
cies of frogs, and eat them. If they get at 
eggs of poultry, or of othei!- birds, they 
make holes in them, and fuck the con- 
tents. When the hens are fitting on the 
eggs, they creep into the neft, wind round 
the birds, ftifle them» and fuck the eggs. 
Mr, Bartram aflerted, that he had often 
feen this fiiake creep up into the talleft 
trees, after bif d's eggs, or young birds, al- 
ways with the head foremoft, when de- 
fccndijig. A Swede told me, that a black 
. 5 fnr.ke 
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fnake had oiice got the head of one of his 
Kens in its mouihi and was woijrid feveral 
times round the body, when he came and 
killed the fnake. Thic hen vtz^ afterwards 
as weir as ever; 

This fnake is very greedy df milk, and 
it is difficult to keep it oiit, when it is 
once vifed to go into a cellai^ where milk iSi 
kept. It has been feen eating milk out o£^ 
the fame difh with childreh, without 
biting them> though they often gave it 
blows with the fpooii upoil the head^ 
when it was overgreedy. I never heard 
it hiffing. it can raife more than oiie 
half of its body from the ground^ in or-^ 
der to look about her. It ikins every 
year ; and its fkin is faid to be a remedy 
againft the cramp, if continually worn 
about the body. 

The rye was now beginning to flower. 

I have often obferved with aftonifhment, 
on my travels, the great difference between 
the plants and the foil, on the two oppo- 
fite banks of brooks. Sometimes a brook, 
which one can ftride over, has plants on 
one bank widely different from thofe on 
the oppofite bank. Therefore, whenever 
I came to a great brook or a river, I ex- 
petted to find plants which I had not met 
with before. Their feeds are carried down 
O 2 with 
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with the ftream from diftant parts. Thc5 
foil is likewife very often different on the 
different fides of a rivulet, being rich and 
fertile on the one, and dry, barren, and 
fandy on the other. But a great river can 
make flill greater differeni:es. Thus we 
fee the ^reat difparity between the pro- 
vince of Penfyhania^ and New yerfey, 
which are only divided by the river Dela-- 
ware. In Penfyhania the foil confifts of 
a mould mixed with fand and clay, and is 
very rich and fertile : and in the woods 
which are higher in the country, the ground 
is mountainous and ftony. On the other 
hand, in the province of New Jerfey^ the 
foil is poor and' dry, and not very fertile, 
fome parts excepted. You can hardly find 
a ftone in New Jerfeyj and much lefs moun- 
tains. In Penfyhania you fcarce ever fee 
a fir-tree, and in New Jerfey are whole 
woods of it. 

This^ evening I arrived at Philadelphia. 

May the 2 2d. The locufts began to 
creep out of their holes in the ground lafl 
night, and continued to do fo to-day. As 
foon as their wings were dry, they began 
their " fong, which is almoft fufiicient to 
make one deaf, when travelling through 
the woods. This year there was an im- 
menfe number of them. I have given a 

minute 
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minute account of them, of their food, 
qualities, &c. in the Memoirs of the Swedijh 
Royal Academy of Sciences * ; it is therefore 
needlefs to repeat it here, and I refer the 
reader to the quoted place. 

May the 25th. The tulip-tree (Lirio^ 
dendron tulipifera) was now in full bloflbm. 
The flowers have a refemblance to tulips, and 
look very fine, and though they have not a 
very agreeable fmell, yet the eye is pleafed 
to fee trees as tall as full-grown oaks, co- 
vered with tulip-like flowers. 

On the flowers of the tulip-tree was 
an olive-coloured Chafer (Scarabaus) with- 
out horns (muticus)^ the future and borders 
of his wing-fliells (Elytra) were black, 
and his thighs brown. I cannot with ceN 
tainty fay whether they colledled the pol- 
len of the flower, or whether they coupled. 
Later in fummer, I faw the fame kind of ^ 
beetles make deep holes into the ripe mul- 
berries, either to eat them, or to lay their 
eggs in them. I likewife found them 
abundant in the leaves of the Magnolia 
glauca^ or beaver-tree. 

The ftraw-berries were now ripe on the 
hills. 

O 3 Thj: 

* See the volume for the year 1756, pag^ lo, of the 
Svjtdijk edition. 
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The country people already brought ripe 
cherries up to town ; but they wefc only a 
few to fatisfy curiofity, yet we may form 
a judgment of the climate from hence. 

May the 26th. A peculiar kind of 
ftortt> called a Tfravat^ or Travado^ hap- 
pened to-day. In the evening about ten 
o'clock, when the iky was quite clelr, i 
thick, black cloud came rufhing frotn the 
ibuth-weft, with a wind. The air was 
quite calm, and we could not feel any 
breeze. But the approach of this cloud 
Was perceived from the ftrong ruffling 
noife ih the woods to the fouth-wfefl:, and 
tvhich encfeafed in proportion as the cloud 
came nearer. As fdon as it was come up 
to us, it was attended by ^ violent guft of 
wirtdj which in its cpurfe threw down the 
weaker eiiclofures, carried them a good 
way along \Vith it, and broke down feve- 
ral trees. It was then followed by a hard 
Jhbwer of rain, which put an end to the 
ftorm, and every thing was calm as befoire. 
Thefe travadoes are frequent in fummer, 
and have the quality of cooling the air. 
^However, they often do a deal of d^uhage. 
They are conimonly attended by thunder 
and lightning ; a$ foon as thpy are pafled 
pver, the fky is as clear as it was before. 

May the 28th. The Magnolia ghuca 

"^ *' ^ ' was 
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was now in full bloom. Its flowers have 
a very pleafant fragrancy, which refrelhes 
the travellers in the woods, efpecially to- 
wards the evening. The flowers of the 
wild vine afterwards fupplied the place of 
thofe of the Magnolia. Several other 
flowers contribute likewife towards per- 
fuming the ambient air. 

The Kalmia angujiifolia was now every 
where in flower. It grows chiefly on fan- 
dy heaths, or on dry poor grounds, which 
few other plants will agree with 5 it is 
common in Penjyhania^ but particularly in 
New ^erfeyy and the province of ISJew 
Torky it is fcarce in Canada \ its leaves ftay 
the winter ; the flowers are a real orna- 
ment to the woods ; they grow in bunches 
like crowns, and are of a fine lively 
purple colour ; at the bottom is a circle of 
deep purple, and within it a greyifh or 
whitifli colour. The flowers grow as 
aforefaid, in bunches, round the extremity 
of the ftalk, and make it look like a deco- 
rated pyramid. The Englifh at New Tork 
call this plant the Dwarf Laurel. Its 
qualities are the fame with thofe of the 
Kalmia latifolia^ viz. that it kills flieep and 
other lefler animals, wKen they cat plen- 
tifully of it. I do not know whether it is 
noxious to the greater cattle. It is not of 

O 4 any 
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any known ufe, and only ferves to attraft 
the eye whilft in flower. 

The Kalmia latifolia was likewife in full 
bloflbm at prefent. It rivals the preced- 
ing one, in the beauty of its colour; 
yet though they are confpicuous in 
regard to the colours and (hape of their 
floMers, they are no ways remarkable for 
fmell, fuch as the Magnolia is i iov they 
have little or no fmell at all. So equally 
and juftly does nature diftribute her gifts; 
BO part of the creation has them all, each 
has its own, and nonp is abfcdutely withr 
out a fbare of them. 

May the 30th. The Moravian Bre-t 
thren, who arrived in great numbers from 
Europe, at Newlhrk, in May, brought two 
converted Greenlanders with them, ^hc 
Moravians who' were already fettled in j4me'' 
rica, immediately fent fome of their bre- 
thren from Philadelphia to the new co- 
mers, in order to welcome them. Among 
thefe deputies were two North American 
Indians, who had been converted to their 
doftriqe, and likewife two South American 
Indians, from Surinam. Thefe three kinds 
gf converted Indians accordingly met at 
New Tori. I had no opportunity of feeing 
^hem ,• but all thofe who had feen them, 
^nd w\iom I convcrfed with, though^ that 
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they had plainly perceived a fimiUrlty ^n 
their features and fhape, the Greenlanders 
being only fomewhat fmaller. They con- 
cluded from hence, that all thefe three 
kinds of Americans were the pofterity of 
one and the fame defcendant of Noab^ or 
that they were perhaps yet more nearly re- 
lated. Hpw far their guefles are to be re- 
lied upon, I cannot determine. 

RiPK cherries were now alrea4y pretty 
qommon, and confcquently cheap. 

Yams are a fpecies of roots, which arc 
cultivated in the hotteft parts of America, 
for eating, as we do potatoes. Jt has not 
yet been attempted to plant them here, and 
they are brought from the JVeJi Indies in 
fhips I therefore they are reckoned a rarity 
here, and ^s fuch I ate them at Dr. Frank-^ 
tin's to-day. They are white, and tafte like 
common potatoes, but not quite fo agreeable; 
and I think it would not be worth while to 
plant them in Sweden^ though they might 
bear the climate. The plant thefe roots 
belong to is the Diofcorea alata. 

The inhabitants make plenty of cheefc. 
They are not reckoned fo good ^s Eng-- 
lijh cheefe^ however^ fome take them to 
be full as good wheii old ; and fb they 
feemed to me. A man from Bojion in New^ 
England told me, that they made very good 

cheefc 
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checfe there : but they take care to keep the 
cattle from fait water, eipecially thofe who 
Kve near the fca-coafts; for it has been 
found, that the cheefe will not become fa 
good when the cows graze near fait water, 
as it will when they have frefli water; 
This, however, wants nearer examination, 
in my opinion. 

ilf/2y the 31ft'. About noon I left Phi-- 
kdelphia, and went on board a fmall yacht, 
which fails continually up and down upon 
the river DelawarCy between Trenton and 
Philadelphia. We failed up the river \Yith 
fair wind and weather. Sturgeons leaped 
often a fathom into the air. We faw them 
continuing this exercife all day, till we came 
to Trenton. The banks on the Penfihanian 
fide w^re low ; and thofe on the New Jer-^ 
fey fide fteep and fandy, but not very high. 
On both fides we perceived forefts of tall 
trees, with deciduous leaves. 

During the courfe of this month, the 
forenoon was always calm; but imn>ediatcly 
after noon it began to blow gently, and fome- 
times pretty ftrongly. This morning was 
likewife fair ; and in the afternoon it was 
cloudy, but did not rain. ^ 

The banks of the river were fometimea 
high, and fometimes low. We faw fome 
(mall hpufe§ near .the ihore, in the woods i 

and. 
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and, now and then, a good houfe built of 
ftone. Tne river now decfeafed vifibly in 
breadth. About three o'clock this after* 
noon we paffed Burlington. 

Burlington, the chief town in the 
province of New Jerjeyy and the refidencc 
of the governor, is but a fmall town, about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia^ on the 
eaftcrn fide of the Delaware. The houfes 
were chiefly built of ftone, though they 
ilood far diftant from each other. The 
town has a good fituation, fince fhips of 
confiderable burden can fail clofe up to it : 
but Philadelphia prevents its carrying on an 
cxtenfive trade ; for the proprietors of that 
place * have granted it great immunities, by 
which it is incfeafed fo as to fwallow all 
the trade of the adjacent towns. The 
houfe of the governor at Burlington is but a 
fmall one :, it is built of ftone, clofe by the 
river fide, and is the firft building in the 
town as you come from Philadelphia. It is 
pbferved> that about the full moons, when 
the tides are hi^cft, and the high water at 
Cape Hinlopen comes at nine o'clock in the 
morning, it will be at Chejiery on Ae river 
Delawarej about ten minutes after one 
o'clock ; at Philadelphia^ about ten mi^ 
putes after two o'clock; and at Burling-- 

ton, 

f William Pen^ £fq; and his heir9 after him. 
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ton^ about ten minutes after three o'clock i 
for the tide in the riwcr Delaware comes 
quite up to Trenton. Thefe obfervations 
were communicated to me by Mr, Lewis 
Evans. 

The banks of the river were now chiefly 
high and fteep on the fide of New J^fiyt 
confifiingof a pale brick-coloured foil. On 
the Penfyhanian fide, they were gently 
Hoping, and confifted of a blackifli rich 
mould, mixed with particles of Glimmer 
(Mica J. On the New J erf ey fide appear- 
ed fome firs ; but feldom on the other, ex-^ 
cept in a few places where they were acci- 
dentally brought over from New Jerfey. 

Towards night, after the tide had be* 
gun to ebb and the wind was quite fubfided, 
we could not proceed, but dropped our an-^ 
chor about feven miles from Trenton^ and 
paflfed the night there. The woods were 
full of FireJlieSy (Lampyris) which flew like 
Iparks of fire between the trees, and fome- 
times acrofs the river. In the marfhes, the 
Bullfrogs now and then began their hi-r 
deous roaring j and more than a hundred 
of them roared together. The Whip^oor-F 
will, or Goatfuckerj was likewife heard every 
where. 

June the ift. We continued our voyage 
this mornipg, after the rain was over. The 

rivcy 
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river Delaware was very narrow here, and 
the banks the fame as we found them 
yefterday, after we had paffed Burlington. 
About eight o'clock in the morning, we ar- 
rived at Ttrenton*. 

yune the 2d. Tbis morning we left 
^rentonj and proceeded towards IJew Turk. 
The country I have defcribed before -f*. 
The fields were fown with wheat, rye, 
maize, oats, hemp, and flax. In feveral 
places, we faw very large pieces of ground 
with hemp. 

We faw abundance of chefnut-trees in 
the woods* They often flood in exceffive 
poor ground, which was neither too dry 
nor too wet. 

Tulip-trees did not appear on the 
road ; but the people faid there were fomc 
in the woods. 

The Beaver-tree f Magnolia g/auca J grows 
in the fwamps. It was now in flower, and 
the fragrancy of its blofToms had fo per- 
fumed the air, that one could enjoy it 
before one approached the fwamps ; and 
this fine fmell likewife fhewed that a bea- 
ver-tree was near us, though we often 
happened not to fee it. 

The 

♦Sec Vol. I. p. 220. f Ibid, p. 224—237. 
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The 'Phtox Gtaberrima grows abundantly 
in the woods, and cuts a fine figure witn 
its red flowers. It grows in fuch foil here 
as in Eurdpe is occupied by the Lychnis vif- 
carta and JLycbnis dioica^ or red Catchfly and 
Campion. The Pblox maculata grows 
abundantly in wet ground, and has fine 
red and odoriferous flowers. It grows on 
low meadows, where in Europe the Mea^ 
dow-pinks, or Lydmisfios cmuti, would be 
met with. By adding tp thefe flowers the 
Bartfia coccinea^ the Lobelia cardinalisj and 
the Monarda didyma^ which jgrow wild in 
this country, they are undoubtedly alto-* 
gether adorned with the fineft red ima- 
ginable. 

The S^ifqfras^tree was abundant in the 
Woods, and near the inclofures. 

The houfes which we paflTed by were 
mofl: of them wooden. In one place, I 
faw vthe people building a houfe with walls 
of mere clay, which is likewife employed in 
making ovens forbafking. 

Buckwheat was already coming up in 
feveral places. We faw finglc plants of it 
aill day in the woods, and in the fields, but 
always by the fide of the road ; frpm 
whence it may be concluded, that they 
fpring up from Ipft ^d fcattercd feeds. 

Late 
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Late this evening we arrived at New 
Brunfwick *• 

"June the 3d. At noon we went on 
board a yacht bound for New Torky and 
failed down the river, v^rhich had at firft 
pretty high and fteep banks, of red fand- 
ftone, on each fide, which I have men- 
tioned before. Now and then, there was a 
farm-houfe on the high fhore^ As we caooe 
lower down, we faw on both fides great 
fields and meadows, clofe up to the water* 
We could not fail at randoai with the yacht; 
for the river was often fhallow in fomc 
.places, and Ibnxetimes in the very middle. 
For that purpofe, the courfe which we 
were to take was marked out by branches 
with leaves on them. At laft we got into 
the fea, which bounded our profpeft on the 
fbuth ; but on the other fide, we were con- 
tinually in fight of land at fome difl:ancc. 
On coming to the mouth of the river, we 
had a choice of two roads to New Tori ; 
viz. either within the Siaten IJland^ or with- 
out it. The inhabitants are determined in 
their choice by the weather ; for when it 
is is fliormy and cloudy, or dark, they do 
not venture to fail without, where the fea 
itfelf comnaunicates. We took that courfe 

now, 

* See an account of that place in Vol. L p. 228. 
t Sec Vol. !• p. 230. 
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now. It being very pl^fant weather i and- 
though we flruck on the fands once or twic6, 
yet we got loofe again, and arrived at New 
Tork about nine o*clock. Of this town I 
have given an account in the preceding 
volume *. 

Junei[it^\h. I Fot/ND vines in feveril 
gardens, got frofn the old countries* They 
bear annually a quantity of excellent grapes. 
When the winters are very fevere, they ar'e 
killed by the froft, and die quite to the 
ground ; but the next fpring new fhoots 
^ring up from the ro6t. 

St]^^ AWBEkRiEs were now fold in abun- 
dance about the town every day. An En- 
gUJhman from "Jamaica afferted, that in that 
ifland there were no ftrawberries. The 
ihakes are very fond of ftrawberries. Thofe 
which they had here were not fo good as 
the Swedifh and Finland onts. 

Red Clover was fown in feveral places 
on the hills without the town. The coun- 
try people were now employed in mowing 
the meadows. Some were already mown i 
and the dry clover was put under cover, in 
order to be carried away the firft op- 
portunity. 

Cherry-trees were planted in greaft 
quantities before the farm-houfes, and along 

the 
• See Vol. i. p< 247^ &c. 
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the high-roads, from Philadelphia to New 
hrunfwkk i but behind that place they be- 
came more fcarce. On coming to Staten 
IJlandy iii the province of Neij^ Tori, I 
found them very common agaiii, near the 
gardens. Here are not fo mat>y varieties of 
cherries as there are irTPrn^lvanid, I fel- 
dom faw any of the black fweet cherries * at 
New Tork ; but commonly the ' four red 
ones. All travellers are allowed to pluck 
ripe fruit in any garden which they pafs by ; 
and not even the moft covetoils farrrier can 
hinder them from fo doing. Between New 
Brunfwick and Staten IJland, afe a few cher- 
ry-gardens; but proportionibly more or- 
chards, with apple-trees. 

"^une the 6th. SeVeraI gentlemen and 
merchants, between fifty and fixty years of 
age, aflerted, that during their life they had 
plainly found fevdral kinds of fifli decreafe 
in number every year ; and that they could 
not get near fo many fifh noW as they could 
formerly* 

Rum, a brandy prepared from the fugar- 
canes, and in great ufe with all the £//^- 
lijh North American colonies^ is reckoned 
much wholefomer than brandy, made from 
wine or corn -f. In confirmation of this 

opinion, 

* Commonly called Slack-heart Cherries* 
\ That rum i^ among the fpirituoas liquors lefs noxious 
tlian any one of the reft, is chiefly owing to the balfamic 
Vol. II. P quality 
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opinion, they fay, that if you put a piece 
of frefli meat into rum, and anotkcr into 
brandy, and leave them there for fome 
montns ; that in the rum will keep as it 
was, but that in the brandy will be quite 
eaten, and full of holes. But this experi- 
ment does not feem a very accurate one to 
me. Major Roderfort told .me, that being 
upon the Canada expedition, he had ob- 
ferved, that fuch of his men as drank 
brandy for fbme time died of it ; but thofe 
who drank rum were not hurt, though they 
got drunk with it every day, and oftener 
than the others. 

Long-Island is the name of an ifland 
oppofite the town of New Torky in the fea. 
The northern part of the ifland is much 
more fertile than the fouthern . Formerly 
there lived a number of InSans on this 
ifland ; and there are yet fome, which how- 
ever decreafe in number every year, becaufe 
they leave the ifland. The foil of the 
fouthern part of the ifland 'is very poor; 

but 

quality it gets from the fngar, which correfls the ftyptic 
quality all kinds of brandy and fpirituous. liquors have. 
The older the rum is, and the longer it has been kept in a 
^reat ca(k, the more is its dypticity corredled. AU which 
has been lately proved by the cleareft experiments, ex- 
plained and deducted from the moft indifputable principles 
of chy mi dry, fn a pamphlet written by that able cbymift 
Mr. Dojfit. F. 
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but this deficiency is made up by a va(t 
quantity of oyfters, lobfterS, crabs, feveral 
kinds of fifli, and numbers of water fowU 
all which are there far more abundant 
than on the northern (hores of the Ifland. 
Therefore the Indians formerly chofe thd 
fouthern part to live in, becaufe they fub- 
fifted on oyfters, and other prodildions 
of the fea. When the tide is out, it is 
very eafy to fill d whole cart with oyfters, 
which have been driven On (hore by one 
flood. The Ifland is ftrcwed with pyfter- 
ihells and other fliells, which the Indians 
left there ; thefe fliells ferve now for good 
manure for the fields. The fouthern part 
of the Ifland is turned into meadows, and 
the northern part into fields. The winter 
is more conftant on the northerii part, and 
the fnow in fpring lies longer there than on 
the fouthern part. The people are very 
fertile here, and commonly tall and ftrdng. 
June t\\Q loth. At nopn we left fsleis) 
Torky and failed up the river Hudfon, in ai 
yacht bound for AWany. All this afternoon 
We faw a whole fleet of little boats return- 
ing from Ne^jo Torky whither they had 
brought provifions and other goods for fale, 
which on acdount of the extenfiVe com- 
merce of this town, and the great number 
•f its inhabitants, go off very well. The 
P 2 river 
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river Hudfon runs from North to South 
Here, except fome high pieces of land 
which fometimes proje^ far into it, and 
alter its diredtion ; its breadth at the mouth 
is reckoned about a mile and a quarter. 
Some porpefles played and tumbled in the 
river. The eaftern ftiore, or the New Tork 
fide, was at firft very fteep and high ; but 
the weftern was very Hoping and covered 
with woods^ There appeared farm-houfes 
on both fides, furrounded with corn-fields. 
The ground of which the fl:eep fhores con- 
fifted was of a pale brick colour, and feme 
little rocks of a grey fand-ftone were feen 
here and there. About ten or twelve miles 
from New Torky the weftern fhore appears 
quite different from what it was before ; 
it confifts of fteep mountains with perpen- 
dicular fides towards the river, and they 
are exaftly like the fteep fides of the moun- 
tains of Hall and Hunnebarg in Weji Goth- 
land. Sometimes a rock projefts like the 
falliant angle of a baftion : the tops of thefe 
mountains are covered with oaks, and other 
V ood ; a number of ftones of all fizes lay 
along the ftiore, having rolled down from 
the mountains. 

These high and fteep mountains con- 
tinue for fome Englijh miles on the weftern 
ihore; but on the eaftern ^de the land is 

hfgh, 
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high, and fometimes diverfified with hills 
and valleys, which are commonly covered 
with deciduous trees, amongft which there 
appears a farm now and then in a glade. 
Tne hills are covered with ftones in fomc 
places. About twelve miles from New 
Tork we faw Sturgeons^ (Acipenfer jiurio)^ 
leaping up out of the water, and on the 
whole paffage we met with porpeffes in the 
river. As we proceeded we found the 
eaftern banks of the river very much culti- 
vated ; and a number of pretty farms fur- 
rounded with orchards and fine corn-fields, 
prefented themfelves to our view. About 
twenty-two miles from ISlew Tork, the high 
mountains which I have before mentioned 
left us, and made as it were a high ridge 
here from eaft to weft quite acrofs the coun- 
try. This altered the face of the country 
on the weftern (hore of the river: from 
mountainous, it became interfperfed with 
little vallies and round hillocks, which 
were fcarce inhabited at all ; but the eaftern 
fhore continued to afford us a delightful 
profpeft. After failing a little while in 
the night, we caft our anchor and lay here 

p 3 till 

* The NetW'TTork Sturgeons which I faw this year brought 
over, had fhort blunt nofes, in ^hich particular they are 
Afferent from the Englijb onesi which have long nofeft. F. 
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till th& mornings efpecially as the tide was 
ebbing with great force. 

June the i ith. This morning we con- 
tinued our voyage up the river, with the 
tide and a faint breeze. We now pafled 
the Highland mountains, whiph vrtxt to 
the Eaft of us 5 they confift of a grey fand- 
ftone, are very high and pretty fteep, and 
covered with deciduous trees, and likewife 
with firs and red cedars. The weftern 
fhore was full of rocks, which however did 
not come up to the height of the mountains 
pn the oppofite fhore ,• the tops of thefe 
jcaftern mountains were cut off from our 
fight by ^ thick fog which furrounded 
them. The country was ijnfit for cultiva- 
jtion, being fo full of rocks, and according-: 
ly we faw no farms. The diftance from 
thefe mountains to New ITark is computed 
at thirty-fix Englijh miles. 

A thick fog now rofe up from the high 
mountains. For the fpace of fome Englijh 
piles, we had hills and rocks on the wef- 
tern banks of the river j and a change of 
leffer and greater mountains and valliescover- 
pd with young firs, red cedars, and oaks, 
Qi>. the eaftern fide. The hills clofe to the 
4ii'er fide are commonly low, but their 
height increafes as they are further from the 
fiver. Afterwards we faw, for fome miles 

Jogether^ 
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together, nothing but high round moun-. 
tains and valleys, both covered with woods; 
the valleys are in reality nothing but low 
rocks, and ftand perpendicular towards the 
river in many 'places. The breadth of 
the river is fometinies two or three mufket 
fhot, but commonly not above one ; every 
now and then we faw feveral kinds of fi{h 
leaping out of the water. The wind va- . 
nifhed away about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and forced us to get forwards with our 
oars, the tide being almoft fpent. In one 
place on the weftern fliore we faw a wooden 
boufe painted red, and we were told, that 
there was a faw-mill further up ; but be- . 
fides this we did not perceive one farm or 
any cultivated grounds all this forenoon. 

The water in the river has here no more 
a brackifh tafte ; yet I was told that the 
tide, efpecially when the wind is South, 
fbmetimes carries the fait water up higher 
with it. The colour of the water was 
likewife altered, for it appeared darker here 
than before. To account for the firft 
ori^n of rivers is very difficult, if not 
wholly impoffible 5 fome rivers may have 
come from a great refervoir of water, which 
being confiderably encreafed by heavy falls 
of rain or other circumftances, pafled its 
old bounds and flowed to the lower coun- 
P 4 tries. 
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tries, through the places where it met with 
the leaft oppofition. This is perhaps the 
reafon why fome rivers run in fo many 
bendings equally through fields of foft 
parth, as likewife there, where mountains, 
rocks, and ftones, divert their paffage. How- 
ever it feems that fome rivers derive their 
firft origin from the creation itfelf, and that 
Providence then pointed out their courfe ; 
for their exiftence can, in all probability, 
not be owing to the accidental eruption of 
Tvater alone. Among thefe rivers we may 
rank the river Hudfon : I was furprifed on 
feeing its courfe, and the variety of its fhores. 
It takes its rife a good way above jilbany^ 
and defcends to New Torkj in a diredt line 
from North to South, which is a diftanpe 
of about a hundred and fixty Englijb miles, 
and perhaps more; for the little bendings 
which it makes are of nofignification. In 
many places between New York and Jilbany^ 
are ridges of high mountains running Weft 
and Eaft. But it is remarkable that they 
go on undifturbed till they come to the 
river Hudfon^ which cuts direcftly acrpfs 
them, and frequently their fides ftand per- 
pendicular towards the river. There is an 
opening left in the chain of mountains, as 
broad as the river commonly is, for it to 
pafs through, and the mountains go on as 
' before. 
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before, on the other fide, in the fame direc- 
tion. It is likewife remarkable, that the 
river in fuch places where it pafles through 
the mountains is as deep, and often deeper 
than in the other places. The perpendicular 
rocks on the fides of the river are furprifing, 
and it appears that if no paflages had been 
opened by Providence, for the river to pafs 
through, the mountains in the upper part 
of the country would have been inundated, 
fince thefe mountains, likefo many dykes, 
would have hindered the water from going 
on. ^ere. Why does this river go on in a 
diredt line for fo confiderable a diftance? 
Why do the many paflages, through which 
the river flows acrofs the mountains, ly 
under the fame meridian ? Why are water- 
falls near feme of thefe paflages, or at lead 
fhaliow water with a rocky ground ? 

We now perceived exceflive high and 
flfiep mountains on both fides of the river, 
which echoed back each found we uttered. 
Yet notwithfl:anding they were fo high and 
fteep, they were covered with fmall trees. 

The B/ue Mountains ^ which reared their 
towering tops above all the other moun- 
tains, were now feen before us, towards 
Nortibf but at a great difl:ance^ 

The country began here to lode more 
cultivated, and lefs mountainous. 

The 
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The laft of the high weftern mountains 
is called Butterbill^ after which the coun- 
try between the mountains grows more fpa- 
cious. The farms became very numerous, 
and we had a prolpeft of many corn-fields, 
between the hills : before we pafled thefe 
hills we had the wind in our face, and we 
could only get forward by tacking, which 
went very flow, as the river was hardly a 
mufket-flbot in breadth. Afterwards we 
call anchor, becaufe we had both wind and 
tide againft us. 

Whilst we waited for the return of 
tide and the change of wind, we went on 
fhore. ^ 

The ^ajfafras-tree (Lanrut SaffafrasJ 
and the chefnut-tree grows here in great 
abundance. I found the tulip- tree fLi- 
riodendron tulipifera) in fome parts of the 
wood, as like wife the Kahnia latifolia^ 
which was now in full bloflfom ; though 
the flowers were already withering. 

Some time after noon the wind arofe 
from South-weft, which being a fair wind, 
we weighed anchor, and continued our 
voyage. The place where wc lay at anchor, 
was juft the end of thofc fteep and amazing 
high mountains : their Iwight is very ama- 
zing; they confift of grey rock ftpne, 
and clofe to them, on the (hore, lay a vaft 
5 number 
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number of little ftones. As foon as we 
had palled thefe mountains, the country 
became clearer of mountains^ and higher. 
The river likewife encrcafed in breadth# 
fo as to be near an Englijh mile broad. 
After failing for fome time, we found no 
more mountains along the river; but on 
the eaftern fide goes a high chain of moun- 
tains to the north-eaft, whofe fides are co- 
vered with woods, up to one half of their 
height. The fummits however are quite 
barren ; for I fuppofe that nothing would 
grow there, on account of the great degree 
of heat *, drynefs, and the violence of the 
wind, to which that part is expofed. The 
eaftern fide of the river is much more cul- 
tivated than the weftern, where we fel- 
dom faw a houfe, the land being covered 
with woods, though it is in general very 
level. About fifty-fix Englifh miles from 
New Tork the country is not very high; 
yet it is every where covered with woods, 
except fome new farms which were fcat- 
tered here and there. The high moun- 
tains 



^ Mr. Kalm was certainly miilakeiiy by thinking the fum- 
mits of thefe mountains without wood, on account of the 
great degree ofbei^ / for it is a general notion, founded on 
experience, 4hat the fun operates not to much on the tops 
of mountains, as in plains or Tallies, and the cold often 
hinders the increafe of wood on the fummits of high moim« 
laios. F. 
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tains which we left in the afternoon, now 
appeared above the woods and the country. 
Thcfe mountains, which were called the 
Highlands^ did not projedt more North than 
the other, in the place where we anchored. 
Their fides (not thofe towards the river) 
were feldom perpendicular, but floping, fo 
that one could climb up to the top, though 
not without difficulty. 

On feveral high grounds near the river, 
the people burnt lime. The mafter of the 
yacht told me, that they break a fine blueifh 
grey limeftone in the high grounds, along 
both fides of the river, for the fpace of 
fcme Engli/h miles, and burn lime of it. 
But at ibme miles difiiance there is no more 
limefi:one, and they find alfo none on the 
banks till they come to Albany. 

We paflcd by a little neck of land, 
which projefted on the wefl:em fide in the 
river, and was called Dance. The name 
of this place is faid to derive its origin 
from a feftival which the Dutch ce- 
lebrated here in former times, and at 
which they danced and diverted them- 
felves ; but bnce there came a number of 
Indians^ who killed them all. 

We caft anchor late at night, becaufc the 
wind ceafed and the tide was ebbing. The 
depth of the river is twelve fathoms here. 

The 
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The fire-flies pafTed the river in lium- 
bersy at night, and fometimes fettled upon 
the rigging. 

June the 12th. This morning we pro- 
ceeded with the tide, bnt againft the wind* 
The river was here a mufket-fliot broad. 
The country in general is low on both 
fides, confifting of low rocks, and ftony 
fields, which are however covered with 
woods. It is fo rocky, flony, and poor, 
that nobody can fettle in it, or inhabit it, 
there being no fpot of ground fit for a 
corn-field. The country continued to have 
the fame appearance for the fpace of fomc 
miles, and we never perceived one fettle- 
ment. At eleven o'clock this morning 
we came to a little ifland, which lies in 
the middle of the river, and is faid to be 
half-vvay between New Tork and Albany. 
The fhores are ftill lovy, ftony, and 
rocky, as before. But at a greater diftancc 
we faw high mountains, covered with 
woods, chiefly^^nthe weftern fhore, raifing 
their tops above the reft of the country z 
and ftill further off, the Blue Mountains 
rofe up above them. Towards noon it was 
quite calm, and we went on very flow. 
Here, the land is well cultivated, efpecial- 
ly on the eaftern ftiore, and full of great 
corn-fields j yet the ibil feemed fandy. 

Several 
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Several villages lay on the eaftern fid^, 
and one of them, called Strajburg^ was 
inhabited by a number of Germans. To the 
Weft we faw fcveral cultivated places. The 
Blue Mountains arc very plainly to be feen 
here. They appear through the clouds, 
and tower above all other mountains. The 
river is full an Englijb mile broad oppofite 
Strajburg. 

They make ufe of a yellow ^garicus, 
or mufhroom, which grows on maple- 
trees, for tinder ; that which is found on 
the red-flowering maple (jicer rsibrum) is 
reckoned the beft, and next in goodnefs is 
Uti^X, o{ tkin^ Sugar-maple ( Acer Jaccarinum) ^ 
which is fometimes reckoned as good as 
the former. 

Rhinbeck is a place at fome diftance 
from Strajburgby further oflf from the ri- 
ver. It is inhabited by many Germans^ who 
have a church there. Their clergyman at 
prefent was the Rev. Mr. Hartivig^ who 
knew fome Swedijhj having been at Gotben-- 
burg for fome time. This little town is 
not vifible from the river-fide. 

At two in the afternoon it began again 
to blow from the fouth, which enabled us 
to proceed. The country on the eaftern 
fide is high, and confifts of a well culti- 
vated foil. We had fine corn-fields, pret- 
ty 
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ty farrhs, and good orchards, in view. The 
weftern fhore is likewife fomewhat high, . 
but ftill covered with woods, and we now 
and then, though feldom, faw one or tWo 
little fettlements. The river is above an 
Englijh mile broad in moft places, and 
comes in a ftrait line from the North, fo* 
that we could not fometimes follow it with 
our eye. 

June the 13th. The wind favoured 
our voyage during the whole night, fo that 
I had no opportunity of obferving the na- 
ture of the country. This morning at five 
o'clock we were but nine Englt/h miles 
from Albany. The country on both fides 
the river is low, and covered with woods, 
excepting a few little fcattered fettlements. 
Under the higher fhores of the river arc 
wet meadows, covered with fword-grafs 
fCarex)^ and they formed fevcral little 
iflands. We faw no mountains \ and haf- 
tened towards Albany. The land on both 
fides of the river is chiefly low, and more 
ciarefully cultivated as ^^e came nearer to 
Albany. 

As to the houfes, which we faw, fome 
were of wood, others of ftone. The river 
is feldom above a mufket-fliot broad, and 
in feveral parts of it are fands, which 
require great experience for governing the 

yachts. 
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yachts. At eight o'clock in the morning 
we arrived at Albany. 

All tl e yachts which ply between -r^/- 
bany and New Torky belong to Albany. 
They go up and down the river Hudfon^ as 
long as it is open and free from ice. They 
•bring from Albany boards or planks, and 
all forts of timber, flour, peafe, and furs, 
which they get from the Indians j or which 
are fmuggled from the French. They 
come home almoft empty, and only .bring a 
few merchandizes with them, among; which 
rum is the chief. This laft is abfolutely 
neceflary to the inhabitants of Albany ; 
they cheat the Indians in the fur trade with 
it ; for when the Indians are drunk, they 
will leave it to the Albanians to fix the price 
of the furs. The yachts are pretty large, 
and have a good cabbin, in which the paf- 
fengers can be very commodioufly lodged. 
They are commonly built of red Ce^ 
dar^ or of white Oak. Frequently, the 
bottom confifts of white oak, and the 
fides of red cedar, becaufe the latter with* 
ftands putrefadtion much longer than the 
former. The red cedar is likewife apt to 
iplit, when it hits againfl any thing, and 
the river Hud/on is in many parts full of 
fands and rocks, againft which the keel 
of the yaqht fometimes hits ; therefore 

they 



they choofe white oak for tKe bottom, as 
being the fofter wood, and not fplitting fd 
cafily : and the bottom being continually 
Under water, is not fo much expofed to 
putrefaction, and hold^ diit lohgei*; 

The Canoes which the yachts have 
along with them, are made of a fingle 
piece of wood, hollowed out ; they are 
fharp on both end&> frequently three or 
four fathoms long, and as broad as the 
thicknefs of the wood will allow. The 
peopljs in it do not row fitting, but corii- 
moi>ly a fellow ftands at each end, with a 
flrort oar in his hand^ with which he go- 
verns and brings thef canoe forwards* 
Thofe which are made here at Albdh^j^ are! 
commonly of the white Pine i they can dd 
fervice for eight or twelve years, efpecially 
if they be tarred artd painted. At Albany 
they make them of the white pine, fined 
there is no other wood fit for then! ; at' 
New Tork they are made of the: tulip-tree^ 
and in other parts they are made of red 
or white cedars : btit both thefe trees are 
fo fmall, in the neighbourhood of Albany ^ 
that they ftf e unfit for canoes ; there are no 
feats in the canoes, for if they had any, 
they would Ije more liable to be overfet, as 
oncGCuld not keep the equilibrium fo well. 

Vol. \% Q^ Battqes 
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Bat TOES * are another kind of boats, 
which are much in ufe in Albany : they are 
made of boards of white pine ; the bot- 
tom is flat, that they may row the better 
in fhallpw water ; they are (harp at both 
ends, and fomewhat higher towards the 
end than in the middle. They have feats 
\n them, and are rowed as common boats. 
They are long, yet not all alike, common- 
ly three, and fometimes- four fathoms long. 
The height from the bottom to the top of 
the .board (for the fides ftand almoft per- 
pendicular) is from twenty inches to two 
feet, and the breadth in the middle about 
a yard and fix inches. They are chiefly 
made ufe of for carrying goods, by means 
of the rivers, to the Indians ; that is, when 
thofe rivers are open enough for the battoes 
to pafs through, and when they need not 
be carried by land a great way. The boats 
made of the bark of trees^ break eafily by 
knocking againft a ftone, and the canoes 
cannot carry a great cargo, and are eafily 
overfet ; the battoes are therefore prefer- 
able to them both. I faw no boats here 
like thofe in Sweden, and other parts of 
Europe. 

The froft docs frequently a great deal of 

damage 

• From the Frmh Sa/tau;c fB»afrJ. 
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damage at Albany. There is tardly a 
ttlonth in fummer during which a froft does 
not happen. The fpring comes very late^^ 
and in April and May are numerous cold 
nights, which frequently kill the flowers of 
ttees and kitchen-herbs. It was feared 
that the bloflbms of the apple-trees had 
beeft fo feverely damaged by the froft^ 
laft May^ that next autumn there would 
be but very few apples. The oak-blof* 
foms are very often killed by the froft irt 
the woods. The autumn here is of long 
continuance, with warm days and nights. 
Hbwever, the cold nights commonly com- 
mence towards the end of September y and 
are frequent in OSiober. The people arc 
forced to keep their cattle in ftables, from 
the middle of November^ till March or 
Aprilj and muft find theiti hay during that 
time *. 

During fummef, the wind blo>vs com- 
monly from the South, and brings a great 
drought along with it. Sometimes it rains 
a little, and as foon as it has rained the 
wind veers to North Weft, blowing for 
feveral days from that point, and then re- 
turning to the South. I haVe had fre- 
0^2 quent 

* The reader inuft reckon all this according to the old 
fiile. 
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quent opportunities of feeing this change 
of wind happen very exadly, both thi» 
year and the following. 

June the 15th. The enclofures were 
made of boards of fir-wood, of which 
there is abundance iq the extenfive woods, 
and many faw-mills to cut it into boards. 

The feveral forts of apple-trees grow 
very well here, and bear as fine fruit as 
in any other part of North America. Each 
farm has a large orchard. They have 
fbme apples here, which are very large, 
and very palatable; they are fent to 'Neno 
Torky and other places as a rarity. They 
make excellent cyder, in autumn, in the 
country round Albany. 

All the kinds of cherry-trees, which 
have been planted here, fuccced very well. 

Pear-trees do not fucceed here. 
This was complained of in many other 
parts of North America. But I fear that 
they do not take fufficient care in the ma- 
nagement and planting of them 5 for I have 
{tj^vi fine pears in feveral parts of North 
America. 

Peach-trees have often been planted 
here, and never would fucceed well. This 
was attributed to a worm which lives in 
the ground, and eats through the root, fo 

that 
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that the tree dies. Perhaps the feverity of 
the winter contributes much to it. 

They plant no other fruit-trees at AU 
bany befides thefe I have mentioned. 

They fow as much hemp and flax here^ 
as they want for home confumption. 

They fow maize in great abundance : A 
loofe foil is reckoned the beft for this pur- 
pofe ; for it will not grow in clay. From 
half a bufliel they reap a hundred bufliels. 
They reckon maize a very good kind of 
corn, becaufe the (hoot recovers after be- 
ing hurt by the froft. They have had ex- 
amples here of the (hoots^ dying twice in 
Ipring, to the very ground, and yet they 
fhot up again afterwards, and afforded an 
excellent crop. Maize has likewife the ad- 
vantage of (landing much longer againft a 
drought, than wheat. The larger fort of 
maize which is commonly fown here, 
ripens in September. 

They fow wheat in the neighbourhood 
of Albany^ with great advantage. From 
one bufliel they get twelve fohaetimes ; if 
the foil be good, they get twenty bufliels. 
If their crop amounts only to ten bufliels 
from one, they think it very trifling. The 
inhabitants of the country round Albany. 
are Dutch and Germans. The Germans 
live in feveral great villages, and fow great 
0^3 quantities 
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quantities of wheat, which is brought to 
Albany ; and from thence they fend many 
yachts laden with flour to New Tork. 
The wheat-flour ftom Albany is reckoned 
the befl: in all North America^ except that 
from Sopus or King's ^own, a place between 
Albany and Neijp York. All the bread in 
Albany is made of wheat. At New Tork 
they pay the Albany flour with fcveral 
killings more per hundred weight, than 
that from other places. 

Rye is likewife fown here, but not fo 
generally as wheat. 

They do not fow miich barley here, bc- 
caufe they 4o not reckon the profits very 
great. Wheat i.s fo plentiful that they make 
malt of it. In the neighbourhood of Nevx 
Tork, I faw great, fields fown with barley. 

They dp not fow more oats than are ne? 
ceflfary for their horfes. 

The Dutch and Germans who live here- 
abouts, fow peafe in great abundance ; they 
fucceed very well, and are annually carried 
to New Tork 9 in great quantities. They 
have been free froni infects for a confidcr- 
Sible time. But of late years the fame 
jbeetles which deftroy the peafe in Penfyl- 
vania. New Jerfey, and the lower parts of 
jhe province pf New Tork *, have likewife 

appeared 

f \ have mqicioned thenj bfforc. Sep yol, i, p. 1761 177. 
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appeared abundant among the peafe here. 
It is a real lofs to this town, and to the 
other parts of Nortjb America, which ufed 
to get peafe from hence for their own 
confumption, and that of their failors. It 
had been found that if they procured good 
peafe from Albany^ and fowed them near 
King*s TowTiy or the lower part of the pro- 
vince of New Torkf they fucceeded very 
well the firft year, but were fo full of 
worms the fecond, and following years, 
that nobody could or would eat them. 
Some people put aflies into the pot, among 
the peafe, when they will not boil, or 
foften well ; but whether this is wholefome 
and agreeable to the palate, I do not know. 

Potatoes are generally planted. Some 
people preferred aflies to fand for keeping 
them in during winter. 

The Bermuda Potatoes f Convolvulus Ba^ 
tatasj have likewife been planted here, and 
fucceed pretty well. The greateft diffi- 
culty is to keep them during winter ; for 
they generally rot in that feafon. 

The Humming-bird (Trockilus ColubrisJ 
comes to this place fometimes ; but is ra- 
ther a fcarce bird. 

The fliingles with which the houfes are 

covered are made of the White Pine, which 

0^4 i^ 
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\% rq^koned as good and as durable^ andfbme-f 
times better, than the White Cedar (Cu-t 
frejfus tbyoidesj. The White Pine is found 
abundant here, in fuch places where com-r 
men. pines grow in Europe. I have never 
Teen them in the lower parts of the province 
of New Tork^ nor in iVjfw Jerfey and ^en- 
fyhania. They faw a vaft quantity of deal 
from the White Pine on this fide oi Albany ^ 
which are brought dow^ to '^^ Tork, and 
from thence exported. 

The woods abound with vines, which 
llkewife grow on the fteep banks of the 
fiver in furprifing quantities. They climbed 
to the tops of trees on the banjc, and bent 
them by their weight. But where they 
found no frees, they hung down along the 
fteep fhores, aijd covered them entirely. 
The grapes are >eaten after the froft has at-r 
tacked theirs; for they are top four before. 
They ar? not much ijfed any other way. 

The vaft wood? and uninhabited grounds, 
between Albany gnd Canada^ contain im- 
menfe fwarm^ of gnats, which annoy the 
^ravellgrs. To be in fome meafure fecured 
againft thefe infefts, fpme belrpp^r theirface 
with butter or greafe ; for th^ gnats do not 
like tp, fettle oii greafy places. The great 
heat makes boots very uneafy ; but to pre-? 
yent the gnats from ftipging the legs, they 
Wr^B fo^e paper rovfndi t:h?m, under the 

^ocking?,^ 
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(lockings. Some travellers wear caps which 
cover the whole face, and have fome gauze 
before the eyes* At night they lie in tents, 
if they can carry any with them ; and make 
a great fire at the entrance, by the fmoke of 
which the gnats are driven aiway. 

The porpefles feldomgo higher up the 
river Hudfon than the fait water goes ; after 
that, the fturgeops fill their place. It has 
however fometimes happened, that por- 
pefles have gone quite up to Albany. 

There is a report, that a whale once 
came up the river quite to this town. 

The Fireflies (hampyru) which are the 
iame that are ^o common in Penfyhania 
during fummer, are feen here in abundance 
every night. They fly up and down in the 
ftreets of this town. They come into the 
houfes, if the doors and windows are open. 

Sever At of the Penfyhanian trees are 
pot to bp met with in thefe woods ; viz. 

Minolta glaucaj the Beaver-free. 

Nyja aquatica^ the Tupelo-tree. 

Liquidambar Jiyracijlua^ the Sweet-gum 
free. 

Diofpyros Firginiand, the Perjimn. 

Liriodendron tuUpifera^ the T!ulip-tree. 

Juglans nigra f the black Walnut-tree. 

^ercus , the Swamp Oak. 

Cercis Canadenjisy the Sallad-tree. 

^obinia pfeudacacia^ the Locuji^tree. 

'^ ittj 
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Gleditfia triacanthosy the Honcy-locuji free, 

Annona muricatay the Papaw-tree. 

Celtis occidentalism the Nettle-tree. And 
a number of flirubs, which arc never found 
here. 

The more northerly fituation of the 
place, the height of the Blue Mountains, 
and the courfe of the rivers, which flow 
here Ibuthward into the fca, and according- 
ly carry the feeds ^f plants from north to 
fouth, and not the contrary way, are chiefly 
the caufes that feveral plants which grow in 
Penfylvnnia cannot be found here. 

This afternoon I went to fee an ifland 
which lies in the middle of the river, about 
a mile below the town. This ifland is an 
Englijh mile long, and not above a quarter 
of a mile broad.. It is almofl: entirely turn- 
ed into corn-fields ; and is inhabited by a 
finglc planter, who, befides pofl^fling this 
ifland, is the owner of two more. Here 
we faw no woods, except a few trees which 
were left round the ifland on the fliore, and 
formed as it were a tall and great hedge. 
The Red Maple (Acer rubrum) grows in 
abundance in feveral places. Its leaves 
are white or filvery on the under fides, 
and, when agitated by the wind, they 
make the tree appear as if it was full of 
w^hite flowers. The Water-beech (Platanus 
%ccidentalisj grows to a great height, and is 

one 
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i^ne of the moft Ihady trees here. The 
Water-poplar^ is the moft common tree 
hereabouts, grows exceedingly well on the 
ihorcs of the river, and is as tall as the tall- 
eft of our alps. In fummer it affords the 
beft fhade for men and cattle againft the 
fcorching heat. On the banks of rivers and 
]Ukes it is one of the moft ufeful trees, be- 
caufe it holds the foil by its extenfive 
branched roots, and prevents the water from 
wafliing it away. The Water-beech and 
the Elm-tree (XJlmus) ferve the fame pur- 
pofe. The wild Prune-trees were plentiful 
here, and were full of unripe fruit- Its 
wood is not made ufe of; but its fruit is 
eaten. Sumach (Rhus glabra) is plentiful 
here ; as alfo the wild vines, which climb 
up the trpes, and creep along the high fhores 
of the river. I was told, that the grapes 
ripen very late, though they were already 
pretty large. 

The American Elm-tree (Vlmus Ameri-- 
canaj formed fevcral high hedges. The 
foil of this illand is a rich mould, mixe4 
with fand, which is chiefly employed in 
maize plantations. There were likewife 
large fields of potatoes. The whole ifland 

-wa? 

* Populus glandulu vmriis hafifoliorum adnexis^foliis corda^ 
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was leafed for one hundred pounds of Nerv 
Tofk currency. The perfon who had taken 
the leafe, again let fome greater and fome 
fmallerlots of ground, to the inhabitants of 
Albany^ for making kitchen-gardens of; 
and by that means reimburfed himfelf. 
Portulack fPortulaca oleracea) grows fpon- 
taneoufly here in great abundance^ and 
looks very well. 

June the 20th. The tide in the river 
Hudfon goes about eight or ten Englijh miles 
above Albany, and confequently runs one 
hundred and fifty-fix Engli/h miles from 
the fea, In fpring, when the fnow melts, 
there is harcDy any flowing near this town ; 
for the great quantity of water which comes 
from the mountains during that feafon, oc- 
cafions a continual ebbing, This likewifc 
happens after heavy rains. 

.The cold is generally reckoned very fe-^ 
vere here. The ice in the river Hudfon is 
commonly three or four feet thick. On 
the 3d oi April fome of the inhabitants 
croflfed the river with fix pair- of horfes. 
The ice commonly diflblves about the end 
oi March, or beginning oi April. Greaf 
pieces of ice come down about that time, 
which fometimes carry with them the 
hpufes that ftand clofe to the fhore. The 
yegtef is very high at that time in the 

river, 
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river, bccaufe the ice flops fometimes, and 
flicks in places where the river is narrow. 
The water has been often obferved to rife 
three fathom higher than it commonly is in 
fummer. The ground is frozen here in 
winter to the depth of three, four, or five 
feet. On the 16th of November the yachts 
are put up, and about the beginning or 
middle of April they are in motion again. 
They are unacquainted with floves ; and 
their chimnies are fo wide that one could 
drive through them with a cart and horfes. 

The water of feverd wells in this town 
was very cool about this time ; but had a 
kind of acid tafle, which was not very agree- 
able. On a nearer examination, I found 
an abundance of little infeds in it, which 
were probably Monoculi. Their length was 
different ; fome were a geometrical line and 
an half, others two, and others four lines 
long. They were very natrow, and of a 
pale colour. The head was blacker and 
thicker than the other parts of the body, and 
about the fize of a pin's head. The tail 
was divided into two branches, and each 
branch terminated in a little black globule. 
When thefe infedls fwim, they proceed in 
crooked or undulated lines, almofllike Tj^/- 
poles. i poured fome of this water into a 
bowl, and put near a fourth part of rum to 

it. 
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it. The MonocuUf inftead of being afFefted 
with it, fwam about as brifkly as they had 
done in the water. This {hews, that if one 
makes punch with this water, it muft 
be very ftrong to kill the Monoculu I 
think this water is ftot very wholeibme for 
people who are not ufed to it, though the 
inhabitants oi Albany^ who drink it every 
day, fay, they do not feel the leaft inconve- 
nience from it, I have been feveral titttes 
obliged to drink water here, in which I 
have plainly feen MonocuH fwimming ; but 
I generally feh: the next day fomewhat like 
d pea in my throat, or as if I had a fwelKng 
there ; and this continued for above a week. 
I felt fuch iwellings this year, both at Al^ 
bony and in other parts. My fervant, Tung- 
Jiroeniy likewifc got a great pain in his breaft, 
and a fenfation as from a fwelling, after 
drinking water with MonocuH in it : but 
whether thefe infedts occafioned it, or y/he- 
ther it came from fbme other caufe, I can- 
not afcertain. However, I have always 
endeavoured, as much as poffible, to do 
without fuch water as had MonocuH in it. 
I have found MonocuH in very cold water, 
taken from the deepcft wells, in different 
parts of this country. Perhaps many of 
our difeafes arife from waters of this kind, 
which we do not fufficicntly examine. I have 

frequently 
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frequently obferved abundance o£ minute in- 
fedts in water, which has been remarkable for 
its clearnefs. Almoft eachhoufein-^f/^^nyhas 
its well, the water of which is applied to com- 
mon ufe ; but for tea, brewing, and wafh- 
ing, they commonly take the water of the 
river Hudfon^ which flows clofe by the 
town. This water is generally quite mud- 
dy, and very warm in fummer ; and, on that 
account, it is kept in cellars, in order that 
the flime may mbfide, and that the water 
may cool a little. 

We lodged with a gunfmith, who told 
us, that the beft charcoals for the forge 
were made of the Black Pine. The next 
in goodnefs, in his opinion, were charcoals, 
made of the Beech -tree* 

The beft and deareft ftocks for his muf- 
kets were made of the wood of the wild 
Cherry-tree i and next to thefe he valued 
thofe of the Red Maple moft. They fcarce 
make ufe of any other wood for this purpofe. 
The black Walnut-tree affords excellent 
wood for ftocks 5 but it does not grow in 
the neighbourhood of Albany. 

June the 2 1 ft. Next to the town oiNeno 
Tork^ Albany is the principal town, or at 
leaft the moft wealthy, in the province- of 
Nem, Tork. It is fituated on the deolivity 
of a hill, clofe to the weftera fhore of the 

river 
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river Hudfoti^ about one hundred and forty*- 
fix Englijh miles from New Tork. The 
town extends along the river, which flows 
here from N. N. E. to S. S. W, The 
high mountains in the weft, above the 
town, bound the profpedl on that fide. 
There are two churches in Albany , znEnglt/b 
one and a Dutch one- The Dutch church 
fiands at fome diftance from the river, on 
the eaft fide of the market* It is built of 
ftonei and in the middle it has afmall fteeple, 
with a bell. It has but one minifter, who 
preaches twice every Sunday. The Englijh 
church is fituated on the hill, at the weft 
end of the market, direftly under the fort. 
It is likewife built of ftone, but has no ftee- 
ple. There was no fervice at this church at 
this time, becaufe they had no minifter ; 
and all the people underftood Dutch, the 
garrifon excepted. The minifter of this 
church has a fettled income of one hundred 
pound^ fterling, which he gets from Eng^ 
land. The town-ball lies to the fouthward 
of the Dutch church, clofe by the river fide. 
It IS a fine building of ftone, three ftories 
high. It has a fmall tower or fteeple, with 
a bell, and a gilt ball and vane at the top 
of it. 

The houfes in this town are very neat, and 
partly built with ftofies covered with Ibin- 

gle* 
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^les of the PTAite Pine. Some are flated with 
tiles from Holland^ becaufe the clay of this 
neighbourhood is riot reckoned fit for tiles; 
Moft of the hdiifes are built in the old way, 
with the gable-end towards theftreet ; a few 
excepted, which were lately built in the 
manner now ufed. A great number of houfes 
were built like thofe of New Brunfwick^ 
which I have defcribed * ; the gable-end 
being built, towards the ftreeti of bricks, 
and all the other walls of planks^ The 
butfide of the houfes is never covered with 
lime or mortar, nor have I feen it pradtifed 
in any North- American towns which I have 
tifited; and the walls do not feeni to be 
damaged by the air. The gutters on the 
toofe rieaieh almoft to the middle of the 
ftreeti This prcferves the walls from being 
damaged by the rain ; but is extremely 
difagreedble in rainy weather for the people 
in the ftreets, there being hardly any means 
of avoiding the water from the guttcrsi 
The fti-eet-dcors are generally in the mid* 
die of ihfe hotifes i and on both fides are 
feats, on whichj during fair weather, the 
people fpend ilmoft the whole day, efpe-* 
cially on thofe which are in the ftiadow of 
the houfes. In the evening thefe feats are 
covered with people of both fcxes ; but this 
Vol. li. R is 

♦ Sec Vol. I. p. 228, &C. 



is rather troubfcfbme, as tfaafc who pafe by 
arc obliged to greet every body, unlefs they 
will {hock the politencfs of the inhabitants 
of this town. The ftreets are broads and 
Ibme of them are paved ; in fomc parts they 
are lined with trees s the long flxeets are 
almoft parallel to the river^ andv the others 
interfed: them at right angles. The ftreet 
which goes between the two diurchcss, is 
live times broader than the odiisrs, and 
ferves as a market*-place« The fhwts upoa 
the whole are very dirty, becaufe the peo- 
ple leave their cattle in them, during the 
fiinimer nights. There are two market- 
places in the town, to which the country 
people refort twice a week. 

The fort lies higher than amy other 
building, on a high fteep hill on the weft 
fide of tho town. It is a great building of 
ftone, furrounded with high and thick 
walls ; its fituation is very bad, as it can 
only ferve to keep off plundering parties, 
without being able to fuftaiji a fiege. There 
are numerous high hills to the weft of the 
fort, which command it, and from whence 
one mj^y fee all that is done within it. 
There is commonly an officer and a num- 
ber of foldiers quartered in it. They fay tha 
fort contains a fpring of water. 

Thb fituation of Albany is very advan- 

tageou^s. 



tageoils in regard to trad6i The river tlud-- 
forif which flows clofe by it, is from twelve 
to twenty feet deep. There is not yet any 
quay made for the better lading of the 
yachts, becaufe itie people feared it would 
fuffer greatly, or be entirely carried'away in 
fpring by the icfe, which then comes down 
the river 5 the veflfcls Which are in ufe herej 
may come pretty near the fliore in order to 
be laden^ and heavy goods are brought to 
them Upon canbeS tied together. Jilbany 
carries on a confidef-able feommerce with 
Nenjo York^ chiefly in furs, boardsi wheats 
flour, peafe, feveral kinds of timber, &Ci 
There is not a place in all the Britijh colo- 
nieSi the tludfon's Bay fettlemerits excepted, 
where fuch quantities of fiirs and fkins are 
bought. of the Indians^ as at Jilbdny. Moft 
df the merchants in this town fend a clerk 
or agent to OfodegDy an Engltjh trading town 
upon the lake Ontario^ to which the Indiani 
refort with their furs. I intend to give % 
more minute account of this place in my 
journal for the year 1750* The merchants 
from Albany fpend the whole fummei* at 
OfwegOy and trade With many tribes of In-^ 
dians who come to them with th|^ goods* 
Many people have afTured me, that the In^ 
dians are frequently cheated in diipofing of 
their goods, efpecially \\'hen they are in 
R^ liquor. 
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liquor, and that fbmetimes they do not get 
one half or even one tenth of the value of 
their goods. 1 have been a witnefs to leve- 
fal tranfadlions of this kind. The mer- 
chants of Albany glory in thefe tricks, and 
dre highly pleafed when they have given a 
poor Indian a greater portion of brandy than 
he can bear, and when they can after that 
get all his goods, for mere trifles. The In- 
dians often find when they are fbber again, 
that they have been cheated, they grumble 
fbmewhat, but are foon fatisfied when they 
tefledt that they have for once drank as 
much as they are able, of a liquor which 
they value beyond any thing elfe in the whole 
Ivorld, and they are quite infenfible to their 
lofs, if they again get a draught of this nec- 
tar. Befides this trade at OfwegOj a num- 
ber of Indians come to Albany from feveral 
parts, efpecially from Canada y but from 
this latter place, they hardly bring any 
thing but beaver-fkins. There is a great 
penalty in Canada for carrying furs to the 
Englip)y that trade belonging to the French 
Weji India Company; notwithftanding 
which the French merchants in Canada 
carry on a confiderable fmuggling trade. 
They fend their furs, by means of the //i- 
dians, to their correfpondents at Albans^ 
who purchafe it at the price which they 

have 
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have fixed upon with the French merchants. 
The Indians take in return feveral. kinds of 
doth, and other goods, which may be got 
here at a lower rate than thofe which ar? 
fent to Canada from France. 

The greater part of the merchants at 
Albany have extenfive eftates in the coun- 
try, and a great deal of wood. If their 
eftates have a little brook, they do not fail 
to eredt a faw-mill upon it for fawing 
boards and planks, with which commodity 
many yachts go during the whole fummer 
to New Yorky having fcarce any other lad-? 
jiig than boards. 

Many people at Albany make the warn-- 
pum of the Indians, which is their orna-r 
ment and their money, by grinding fome 
kinds of {hells and mufcles; this is a con- 
fiderable profit to the inhabitants. I (hall 
fpeak of this kind of money in the fequel. 
The extenfive trade which the inhabitants of 
Albany carry on, and their (paring manner of 
life, in the Dutch way, contribute to the con? 
fiderable wealth which many of them acquire. 

The inhabitants oi Albany and its en- 
virons are almofjt all Dutchmen. They 
fpeak Dutch, have Dutch preachers, and 
divine fcrvice i$ performed in that language : 
their manners are likewife quite Dutch j 
their drcfs is however like that of the 
^nglijh. It is well kiiown that the firft 
R 3 Europeani 
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Europeafis who fettled in the province of 
Ne%v Tork were Dutchmen. During the 
time that they were the mafters of this 
province, they pofleflcd themfclves of New 
Sweden*, of which they were jealous. How- 
ever the pleafure of pofleffing this conquered 
land and their own, was but of (hort dura- 
tion ; for towards the end of 1664, Sir RoSert 
Carre ^ by order of King Charles the fecond, 
went to New Tork, then Nenv Amjierdam, 
and took it. Soon after Colonel Nichols 
went to Albany, which then bore the name 
of Fort Orange, and upon taking it, 
named \t Albany, from the Duke of Jbri's 
Scotch title. The Dutch inhabitants were 
allowed either to continue where they were, 
find, under the proteftionof the Englijb, to 
enjoy all their former privileges, or to leave 
the country. The greater part of them 
chofe to ftay, and from them the Dutch- | 
men are defcended, who now live in the 
province of New Tork, and who poflefs the I 
greateft arid heft eftates in diat province. j 
The avarice and felfiftmefe of the inha- j 
bitants of Albany are very well known 
throvighout all North America, by the Erjg- 
lijh, by the French, and even by the Dutch, 
in the lower part of l^ew Tork provipce, 
If a Jew, who undcrftands the art of getting 

forward 

^ Ar<w Jerfiy and part of FenfylviUf^a were formerly 
comprized under thia name. 
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forward perfedly well, fliould fettle amongft 
them, they would not fail to ruin him. 
For this reaibn nobody comes to this place 
without the moft preffing neceffity; and 
therefore I was afked in feveral places, what 
induced rne to go to it, two years one after 
another. ^\ likewife found that the judg- 
ment, which people formed of them, was 
not without foundation. For though they 
ieldom fee any ftrangers, (except thofe who 
go from the Britifh colonies to Canada and 
back again) and one might therefore ex- 
pe6l to find viftuals and accommodation 
for travellers cheaper than in places, where 
travellers always refort to ; yet I experienc- 
ed the contrary. I was here obliged to pay 
for every thing twice, thrice, and four times 
as dear as in any part of North America 
which I have paffed through. If I wanted 
their affiftance, I was obliged to pay them 
very well for it, and when 1 wanted to pur- 
chafe any thing, or to be helped in fome 
cafe or other, I could prefently fee what 
kind of blood ran in their veins; for they 
either fixed exorbitant prices for their fer- 
vices, or were very backward to affift me. 
Such was this people in general. How- 
ever, there were fome amongft them who 
equalled any in Klortb America^ or any 
where elfe, in politenefs, equity, goodnefs, 
R 4 ' and 
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and readinefs to ferye and to oblige; b^l 
their number fell far fhort of that of the; 
former. If I may be allowed to declare 
my conjeftures, the origin qf the inhabi-. 
tants oi Jlhany zx\^\\.% neighbourhood feems; 
to me to be as follows, Whilft the Dutch 
poflefled this country, and intended to peo-. 
pie it, the government took up a pack of 
vagabonds, of which they intended to clear 
the country, -and fent them along with a 
^pumber of other fettlers to this province. 
The vagabonds were fent far from the other 
polonifts, upon the borders towards the 
Indians and other enemies, and a few honeft 
families were perfuaded to gp with them, 
in order to keep them in bounds. \ can- 
not any other way account for the difference 
between the inhabitants of Albany^ and the 
other defcendants of fp refpedtable a nation 
as the JOutch, who are fettled in the lower 
part of New Tork province. The latter are 
civil, obliging, juft in the prices, and 
fincere ; and though they are not ceremo-r 
nious, yet they are well meaning and honeft^ 
jind their promifes are tp be relied on. 

The behaviour of the inhabitants of AU 
hanyy during the vvar between England and 
france^ which was ended with the peace 
pf Aix la Cbapelle, has, among feveraj 
other caufes, contributed to make them 
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the obje£t of hatred in all the Britijh co-i- 
lonie^s, but more efpecially in New England. 
For \t the beginning of that war, when 
the Indians of both parties had received 
orders to copimence hoftilities, the French 
pngaged theirs to attack the inhabitants of 
New England ; which they faithfully exie- 
puted, killing every body they met with, 
and carrying off whatever they found. 
During this time the people of Albany rcr 
mained neutral, and carried pq a great 
trade with the very Indians vvho murdered 
the inhabitants of New England. The 
plate, fuch as filyer fpoons, bowls, cups, 
jfec. of which the Indians robbed the 
houfes in New England^ was carried to A^^ 
bany^ for fale. The people of that toWn 
bought up thefe filver yeflels, though the 
panics of the owners were graved on 
pfiany of theni, and encouraged the In- 
dians to get more of them, promifing 
to pay them well, and whatever they 
would deniand. This was afterwards 
interpreted by the inhabitants of Ne%^ 
England, as if the Albanians encouraged 
|;he Indians to kill more of the peor 
ple^ who were in a manner their bro- 
thers, and who were fubjefts of the fame 
prown. Upon the firft news of this be- 
Jiaviour, which the Indians themfelves 
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fprcad in A^«? England^ tlic inhabitants of 
the latter province were greatly incenfed^ 
and threatened, that the firft ftep they 
would take in another war, would be to 
burn Albany^ and the adjacent parts. In 
the prefent war it will fufficiently appear 
how backward the other Britifb provinces 
in America are in aflifting Albany^ and the 
neighbouring places, in cafe of an attack 
from the French or Indians *. The hatred 
which the Englijh bear againft the peo- 
ple, at Albany^ is very great, but that of 
the Albanians againft the Engli/h is carried 
to a ten times higher deg^ree. This 
hatred has fubfifted ever fince the time 
wjien the Englijh conquered this country, 
and is not yet extingujfhed, though they 
could never have got fuch advantages un- 
der the X>utib government, fis they have 
obtained under that of the Englijh. For in 
a manner, their privileges are greater than 
thofe of Englifhmen. 

The inhabitants of Albany are much 
more fparing than the Englijh. The meat 
which is ferved up is often infufficient to 
fatisfy t|ic ftopiach, and the bowl does not 

cir^ 
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circulate fo freely as amongft the EngUJh. 
The women are ptrfeftly well acquainted 
with ceconomy ; they rife early, go to fleep 
very late, and are almoft over nice and 
cleanly, in regard to the floor, which is 
frequently fcoured feveral times in the 
week. The fervants in the town are chiefly 
negroes. Some of the inhabitants wear 
their pwn hair, but it is very (liort, with- 
out a bag or queue, which are looked 
upon as the chara(9:eriftics of Frenchmen ; 
and as I wore my hair in a bag the firfl 
day I came here from Canada^ I was fur- 
rounded with children, who called me 
Frenchman^ and fome of the boldeft of- 
fered to pull at my French drefs. 

Their meat, and manner of drefling it, 
is very different from that of the Englifh. 
Their breakfaft is tea, commonly without 
milk. About thirty or forty years ago, 
tea was unknown to them, and they break- 
fafted either upon bread and butter, or 
bread and milk. They never put fugar in- 
to the cup, but take a fmall bit of it into 
their mouths whilft they drink. Along 
with the tea they cat bread and butter, 
with flices of hung beif. CoflFe? is nor 
ufual here ; they breakfaft generally about 
fevcn. Their dinner is butter-milk, and 
bread, to which they foii:^etimes add fugar, 

then 
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then it is a delicious difh for them ; of 
frefh milk and bread ; or boiled or roafted 
flefb. They fometimes make ufe of but- 
ter-milk inftead of frefli milk, to boil a thin 
Hind of porridge with, which taftes very 
four, but not difagrecable in hot weather. 
To each dinner they have a great fallad, 
prepared with abundance of vinegar, and 
very little or no oil. They frequently eat 
butter-milk, bread, and fallad, one n>outh- 
ful after another. Their fupper is generally 
bread and butter, and milk and bread. They 
fometimes eat cheefp at breakfaft, and at 
dinner ; it is not in flices, but fcraped or 
rafped, fo as to refemble coarfe flour, 
which they pretend adds to the good tafte 
of cheefe. Th.ey commonly drink very 
^all beer, or pure water. 

The governor of New Tork often confers 
at Albany 9 with the Indians of the Five Na-r 
tions, or the Iroquefey (Mohawhj Senekas^ 
Cayugawsy Onondagoesy and Onidoet) efpe- 
cially when they intend either to make 
yjzx upon, or to continue a v^iar againft 
the French. Sometimes their deliberiation§ 
likewife turn upon their conyerfipn to the 
chriftian religion, and it appears by the an-: 
fwer of one of the Indian chiefs, or Sa-r ' 
cbemsj to governor Hunter y at a conference 
in this town^ that the Englijh do not pay 
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ib much attention to a work of fo much 
confequence, as the French do, and that 
they dp not fend fuch able men to inftruft 
the Indiansy as they ought to do *. For 
after governor Hunter had prefented thefe 
Indians^ by order of Queen Anne^ with 
many clothes, and other prefents, of which 
they were fond, he intended to convince 
them ftill more of Jicr Majefty's good-will, 
and care for them, by adding, that their 
good mother^ the ^een, had not only gehe- 
roujly provided them with fine clothes for 
their bodies^ but likewtfe intended to adorn 

their 

'* Mr. Kalm is, I believe, not right informed. The 
Frrirr^ eccleiiaftics have allured fome few wretched Indianr 
to their religion and intereft, and fettled them in fmall vil- 
lages ; but by the accounts of their behaviour^ in the feve- 
ral war$ of t\it French and EngUjh, they were always guilty 
of the greateft Cruelties and brutalities ; and more fo than 
their heathen countrymen ; and therefore it feems that they 
have been rather perverted than converted. On the other 
bandy the EngUfi have tranflated the bible into the lan- 
guage of the Virginian Indians^ and converted many of 
them to the true knowledge of God ; and at this prefenc 
time, the Indian charity fchooh, and miflions, conduced 
by the Rev. Mr. EUazar Wheelock, have brought numbers 
of the Indians to the knowledge of the true God. The fo- 
cicty for propagating the g^pel in foreign parts, fends 
every year many miflionaries, at their own expence, among 
the Indians, And the Mora^vian Brethren 2J^ alfo very 
tftive in the converfion of Gentiles ; fo that if Mr. Kalm 
had confidered all thefe circumllances, he would have 
judged otherwife of the zeal of the Britijh nation^ in prp« 
pagating the gofpel among the Indians. F. 



their fouisf by the preaching of the go/pel i 
and that to this purpofe fotne minijiers Jhould 
beftnt to them^ to injirudl thefn. The go- 
vernor had fcarce ended, when one of the 
oldeft Sachems got up, and anfwered, that 
in the name of all the Indians^ he thanked 
their gracions good queen and mother for thi 
fine clothes Jhe hadfent them ; hut that in re-- 
gard to the minijiers^ they had already had 
feme among them^ (whom he likewife named) 
who infiead of preaching the holy gofpel to 
them^ had taught thetn to drink to excefsy td 
cheats and to quarrel among tkcfnfehes. He 
then entreated the governor" to take from 
them thefe preachers, and a number of^ 
Europeans who refided amongA them ; fof 
before they were come among them, the 
Indians had been an honeft, fober, and in- 
nocent people, but moft of them became? 
rogues now. That they had formerly had 
the fear of God, but tnat they hardly be-* 
lieved his exiftence at prefent. That if he 
(the governor) would do them any favour^ 
he (hould fend two or three blackfinlths 
atnongft them, to teach them'to forge iron^ 
in which they were unexperienced. The 
governor could not forbear laughing at this 
extraordinary fpeecfh. I think the words 
of St. Paul not wholly unapplicable on 

this 
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this occafion : For the name of God is blaf^ 
pbemed among fi the Gentile Sy through you \. 

June the aift. About five o'clock in 
the aftcrnoorx we left Albany^ and^ pro- 
ceeded towards Canada. We had ttro men 
with us, who were to accompany tis to 
the firft French place, which is Fort St. 
Frederick^ or, as the Fnglifb call it. 
Crown Point. For this fervice each of them 
was to receive five pounds of New Tork 
currency, befides which I was to provide 
them with victuals. This is the common 
price here, and he that docs not choofe to 
conform to it, is obliged to travel alone* 
We were forced to take up with a canoe *, 
as we could get neither battocs, nor boat^ 
of bark ; and as there was a good road along 
the weft fide of the river Hudfony we left 
the men to row forwards, in the canoe, 
and we went along it on the (hore^ that 
we might be better able to examine it, and 
its curiofities, with greater accuracy. It is 
very incommodious to row in thefe canoes ; 
for one ftands at each end and puChes the 
boat forwards. They commonly keep 
clofe to the {bore, that they may be able 

t4> 
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* See the defcription of it, p. 141 • 
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to reach the ground eafily. Thiis the 
rowers are forced to ftand upright, whilffi 
they row in a canoe. We kept along thd 
fhore all the evening, .totvards the river^ 
it confifted of great hills, and next to thd 
water grew the trees, which I have above 
mentioned *, and which lilcewife are tof 
be met with on the ftiores of the ifle, in thd 
river, fituate below Albdny. The eafterly 
ihofe of the river is uncultivated, woody^ 
and hilly i but the weftern is flat, culti-^ 
vated, and chiefly turned into corn-fields, 
which had no drains, though they wanted 
them in fome places. It appeared very 
plainly here, that the river had formerly 
been broader. For there is a floping bank- 
on the corn-fields, at about thirty yards 
diftancc from the river, with which it al- 
ways runs parallel. From this it fuffici- 
cntly appears, that the rifing ground for- 
merly was the fhore of the river, and the 
corn-fields its bed. As a further proof, it 
may be added, that the fame fhells which 
abound on the prefent fhore of the riveri 
and are not applied to any ufe by the in- 
habitants, ly plentifully fcattered on thefe 
fields. I cannot fay whether this change 
\vas occafioned by the diminifliing of the 

water 

•< See page 25 k 
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water in the river, or by its wafliing fome 
earth down the river, and carrying it to 
its (ides, or by the river's cutting deeper in 
on, the fides. 

All the grounds were ploughed very 
even, as is ufual in tho Swedt/Jj province 
of Upland. Some were fown Mfith yellow^ 
and others with white Wheat. Now and 
then we faw great fields of flax, which was 
now beginning to flower. In fome parts iC 
grows very well, and in others it was but 
indifferent. The exceflive drought v/hlch 
had continued throughout this fpring, had 
parched all the grafs and plants on hills 
and high grounds, leaving no other green 
plant than the common Mullein fVerbaf^ 
cunt "Thapfus Linn.) which I faw in feve- 
ral places, on the driefl: and highefl: hills, 
growing in fpite of the parching heat of 
the fun, and though the paftures and mea- 
dows were excefllvely poor, and afforded 
icarce any food at all, yet the cattle never 
touched the Mullein. Now and then I 
found fields with peafe, but the Charlock^ 
fSinapis arvenfis Linn*) kept them quite 
under. The foil in moft of thefe fields is 
a fine mould, which goes pretty deep. 

The wild vines cover all the hills along 
the rivers, on which no other plants grow, 
and on thofe which are covered with trees. 

Vol. II. S they 
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they climb to the tops of them, and wholljr 
cover them, making them bend down with 
their weight. They had already large 
grapes ; we faw them abundant all this 
day, and during all the time that we kept 
to the river Hudfon^ on the hills, along the 
fhores, and on fome little iflands in the 
river. 

Tn'E'whtte'b ck^d Maize- thieves z^^t^^ 
now and then, flying amongft the buflies : 
their note is fine, and they are not fo large 
as the black maize-thieves, (Oriolus Tba- 
niceiis). We faw them near New Tork, for 
the firft time. 

We found a Water^-beech tvtt (Platanus 
occtdentalii) cut down near the road, mea- 
suring about five feet in diameter. 

This day, and for fome days afterwards, 
we met with iflands in the river. The 
^ larger ones were cultivated, and turned into 
Corn-fields and meadows. 

We walked about five Englijh miles along 
the river to-day, and found the ground, 
during that time, very uniform, andconfifl:- 
ing of pure earth. I did not meet with a 
fingle ftone on the fields. The Red Maple, 
the Water-beech, the Water-afp, the wild 
Prune-tree, the Sumach, the Elm, the wild 
Vines, and fome fpecies of Willows, were 

thi 
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the tirees which wc met with on the riiing 
fhores of the river, where feme Afpafagus 
(AJparagus officihalis) grew wild. 

We pafled the night about fix miles from 
Albany^ in a countryman's cottage. On 
the weft fide of the river W€ faw feveral 
iioufes, one after another, inhabited by 
the defcendants of the firft Dutch fettlers, 
who lived by . cultivatiilg their grounds. 
About half an Englifi mile beyond our 
lodgings, was the place where the tide 
ftops in the river Hudfin^ there being only 
fmall and fhallbw ft reams above it. At 
that place they catch a good many forts of 
fifli in the river. 

The barns vl^ere generally built in the 
Dutch way, as I have before defcriberf 
them * ; for in the middle was the thrcfti- 
ing- floor, above it a place for the hay and 
ftraw, and on each fide ftables for horfes, 
cowsg and other animals. The barn itfelf 
was very large. Sometimes the buildings 
In the eourt-yard confift only of a room, 
and a garret aboye it, together with a barn 
upon the above plan. 

^June the 2 2d. Th i s morning I followed 
one of our guides to the water-fall near G?-^ 
boesy in the river Mohawk, before it falls 
S 2 into 

^ * Sec in the firft Volume, p. 223, 224. 
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into the iivtx Hudfon. This fall is about three 
'Bfiglifh miles from the place where I pafled 
the night. The country till the fall is a 
plain^ and only hilly about the fall itfelf. 
The wood is cleared in moft places, and the 
ground cultivated, and interfperfed with 
farm-houfes. 

, The Cohoes Fall is one of the greatcft in 
IJorth America. It is in the river Mohawk^ 
before it unites with the river Hudfon. 
Above and below the fall, the fides and the 
.bottom of the river confift of hard rock. 
The river is three hundred yards broad here. 
At the fall there is a rock crofsways ip the 
river, running every where equally high, 
and croffing in a ftrait line with the fide 
which forms the fall. It reprefents, as it 
were, a wall towards the lower fide, which 
is not quite perpendicular, wanting about 
four yards. The height of this wall, over 
which the water rolls, appeared to me about 
twenty or twenty-four yards. I had marked 
this height in my pocket-book 5 and after^ 
wards found it agreed pretty well with the 
account which that ingenious engineer, ]N^r. 
lacwis Evans^ communicated to me at Pit' 
iadelphia. He faid, that he had geometri- 
cally meafured the breadth and height of the 
fail, and found it nine hundred Englijh feet 
2 broad. 
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"broad^ and feventy-five feet high. The reprc-* 
fentation of this fall, which is here joined, 
has been made by Mr. Evans. There was 
very little water in the river at prefent, and 
it only ran over the fall in a few places. 
In fuch places where the water had rolled 
down before, it' had cut deep holes below 
into the rock, fometimes to the depth of 
two or three fathoms. The bed of the 
river, below the fall, was of rock, and 
quite dry, there being only a channel in 
the middle fourteen feet broad, and a fathom 
or fbmewhat more deep, through which the 
water pafled which came over the fall. 
We faw a number of holes in the rock, be- 
low the fall, which bore a perfeft refem- 
blance to thofe in Sv^edcn which we caH 
Giants PotSy or Mountain Kettles. They 
differed in fize ; there being large deep 
ones, and fmall {hallow ones. We had 
clear uninterrupted fun-ihine, not a cloud 
above the horizon, and no wind at all. 
However, clofe to this fall, where the water 
was in fuch a fmall quantity, there was a 
continual drizzling rain, occafioned by the 
vapours which rofe from the water during 
its fall, and were carried about by the wind. 
Therefore, in coming within a muflcet-fliot 
ofthefall, ngainft the wind, our cloaths were 
S 3 wetted 
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.wetted at once, as from a rain. The whirl- 
pools, which were in the water below the falU 
containedfeveral kinds of fifh; and they were 
caught by feme people, who amufed them^ 
felves with anglipg. The rocks hereabouts 
vonfift of the fame black ftone which forms 
the hills about Albany. When expofed to 
the air, it is apt to {hiver into hgrizonts^l 
flakes, as flatc does. 

At noon we continued our journey to 
Canada in the canoe, which was pretty long, 
and made out of a white pine. Somewhat 
beyond the farm where we lay at night, the 
river became fo /hallow that the men could 
reach the ground every where with their 
oars ; it being in fome parts not above two 
feet, and fometirpes but one foot deep. The 
ihore and bed of the river gonfifted of fan4 
dnd pebbles. The river was very rapid, and 
^gainft us ; fo that our rowers found it hard 
Wprk to get forward againft the ftream. 
The hills along the fhore confifted merely 
pf foil \ and were very high and fteep in 
fome parts. The breadth of the river was 
generally near two muflcet-fliot. 

Sturgeons abound in the river Hudfon. 
We faw them for feveral days together leap 
high up into the air, efpecially in the even - 
ing ; our guides, and the people wljo lived 
hereat>outs, aflerted that t^ey never fee any 

flurgeons 
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fturgeons in winter time, bccaufe thcfe 
ii(h go into the fea late in autumn, but 
come up again in fpring and.ftay in the 
river all the (ummer. They are faid to pre- 
jfer the /halloweft places in the river, which 
agreed pretty well with our obfervations ; 
for we never faw then:> leap out of the wa- 
ter but in (hallows. Their food is faid to 
be feveral kinds of cmferva^ which grow 
in plenty in foma places at the bottom of 
the river; for thefe weeds are found in their 
bellies when they are opened. The Dutch 
wha are fettled here, and the Indians^ fifli 
for fturgeons, and every night of our voy- 
age upon this river, we obfcrved feveral 
boats with people who ftruck them with 
harpoons. The torches which they em- 
ployed were made of that kind of pine, 
which they call the black pine here. The 
nights were exceedingly dark, though they 
were now (horteft, and though we were in 
a country fo much to the South of Sweden. 
The ihores of the river lay covered with 
dead fturgeons, which had been wounded 
-with the harpoon, but efcaped, and died 
afterwards ; they occafioned an ^nfupport- 
able ftench during the exccflive heat of the 
weather. 

As we went further up the river we faw 

an Indian woman and her boV fitting in a 

S i^ boat 
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boat oF bark, and an Indian wading 
through the river, with a great cap of b^rk 
on his head. Near them was an ifland on 
which there were a number oi Indians at 
prefent, on account of the fturgeon fifhery. 
We went to their huts to try if we could 
get one of diem to accompany us .to. For/ 
&t. Frederic^ On our arrival we found 
that all the men were gone into the woods 
a hunting this morning, and we were, forced 
to engage their boys to go and look for 
them . They demanded bread for payment, 
and we gave them twenty little round 
loaves; for as they found that it was. of 
great importance to us to fpeak with -the 
Indians^ they raifed difficulties, and would 
not go till we gave them what they wanted. 
The ifland belonged to. the Dutch^ who 
bad turned it into corn-fields. But at 
prefent they had leafed it to the Indians^ 
who planted their maize and fcveral kinds 
of melons on it. ' They built their huts 
or wigwams on this ifland, on a very fimpk 
plan. Four pofts were put into the ground 
perpendicularly, over which they had placed 
poles, and made a roof of bark upon them. 
They had either no walls at all, or they confift- 
cd of branches with leaves, which. were fixed 
to the poles. Their beds confifl:ed of deer- 
flcins which were fprcad on the grou od . Their 
vtenfils were a couple of fmall kettles, and 

two 
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two ladles, and a bucket or two of bark, made 
fo clofeas to keep water. The fturgeons were 
cut ipto long flices, and hung up in the fun- 
fhine to dry,-and to be ready againft winter. 
The Indian wonaen were fitting at theiy 
work on the hill, upon deer-fkins. They 
never make ufe of chairs, but fit on th^ 
ground : however, they do not TSt crofs- 
'legged, as the Turks do, but between their 
feet, which, though they be turned back-^ 
wards, are not crofled, but bent outwards! < 
The- women wear no head-drefs, and have 
black hair. They have a (hort blue petti-f 
coat, which reaches to their knees, ^nd the 
brim of which is bordered witih red orothef 
ribbands. They wear their fliifts over their 
petticoats. They have large ear-rings ': and 
their hair is tied behind, and wrapped, in. 
ribbands. Their Wampamj or Pearls, and 
their money, which is made of (hells, arc 
tied round the n::ck, and hang down on the 
bread:; This is their whole drefs. They 
were, now making feveral kinds of work C^f 
ilcfns^ to which they fowed the quills of the 
A^nerkaa "Porcupines^ having dyed them black 
or red, or left them in their original colour. * 

Towards evening, we went from hence 
to a farm clofe to the river, where we found 
only one man, looking after the maize and 
the fields; the inhabitants being not yet 
returned fince the end of the war. 

The 
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The little brooks here contain Crawfifh, 

which are exadtly the fame with ours*, 

with this difference only, that they arc 

Ibmev/hat lefs ; however, the Dutch in- 

' habitants will not eat them. 

June the 23d. We waited a good while 
for the Indians 9 who had promifed to come 
home, in order to fliew us the way to Fort 
St. Ann^ and to affift us in making a boat of 
bark, td continue our voyage. About eight 
o'clock three of the men arrived. Their 
hair was black, and cut fhort ^ they wore 
rough pieces of woollen cloth, of a Bright 
green colour, on their ftioulders, a fhirt 
which covers their thighs, and pieces of 
cloth, or fkins, which they wrap round the 
legs and part of the thighs. They had 
ii^ither hats, caps, nor breeches. Two of 
them had painted the upper part of their 
foreheads, and their cheeks, with vermi- 
lion. Round their neck was a ribband, 
from which hung a bag down to the breaft, 
containing their knives. They promifed 
to accompany us for thirty (hillings ; out 
fbon after changed their minds, and went 
with an Englijhman^ who gavp them more. 
Thus we were obliged to make this journey 
quite alone. The Indiansy however, were 
Jioneft enough to return us fifteen fhillings, 
which we had paid them before-hand. 

Our 

* Canar Jftacus Linn. 
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Our laft night's lodging was about ten 
Bng/ijh miles from Albany. During the 
laft war, which was juft now ended, the in- 
habitants had all retreated from thence to 
Albany^ becaufe the French Indium had 
taken or killed all the people they met with, 
J^l the houfes on fire, and cut down the 
trees. Therefore, when the inhabitants re- 
turned, they found no houfes, and were 
forced to ly under a few boards which werQ 
huddled together. 

Th« river was almoft a mufket-fliot 
broad, and the ground on both fides culti- 
vated. The hills near the river werefteep, 
jind the earth of a pale colour. 

The American Elder fSambucus occidental 
lis"^) grows in incredible quantities along 
thofe hills, which appear quite white, from 
the abundance of flowers on the Elder. 

All this day along, we had one current 
^fter another, full of ftones, which were 
great, obftacles to our getting forward . The 
water in the river was very clear, and gene- 
f ally fliallow, being only from two to four 
feet deep, running very violently againft us 
in moft places. The fhore was covered 
with pebbles, arjd a grey fand. The hills 
confifted of earth, were high, and ftood per- 
pendicular towards the river, which was 

near 
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near two muflcet-fliot broad. ' Sometimes 
the land was cultivated, andfometimes it ws^s 
covered with woods. 

The hills near the river abound with red 
and white clover. We found both thefe 
kinds plentiful in the woods. It is there- 
fore difEcult to determine vyhether they 
were brought ^ over by the RurcpeanSy as 
fome people think ; or whether they were 
originally in America^ which the Indians 
deny. 

We found Purflane fPortuIaca oleracea) 
growing plentifully in a fandy foil, la 
gardens it was one of the worft weeds. 

We found pfeople returning every where 
to their habitations, which they had beqn 
forced to leave during the war. 

The farms were commonly built clofe 
to the river, on the hills. Each houfe has a 
little kitchen-garden, and a dill leffer or- 
, chard. Some farms, however, had large 
gardens. The kitchen-gardens afford fe* 
vcral kinds of gourds, vvater-melons, and 
kidney-beans. The orchards are full cff 
apple-trees. This year the trees had few 
or no apples, on account of the frofty nights 
which had happened in May^ and the 
drought which had continued throughout 
this fummer. 

The 
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. Thk houfcs hereabouts are generally built 
of T3eams of wood, and of unburnr bricks 
dried by the fun and the air. The beams 
are firft ereded, and upon them a gable 
with two walls, and the fpars. The wall 
on'tlie gable is made of boards.. The roof 
is covered with fliingles of fir. They make 
the walls of unburnt bricks, between the 
beams, to keep the rooms^ warmer ; and 
that they niight not caiily be deftroyed by 
rain and air, they are covered with boards 
on the outlide. The cellar is below the 
houfe. 

The farms are either built clofe to the 
river-fide, or on the high grounds; and 
around them are large fields with maize. 

Wk faw great numbers of Mujk-Rats 
fCaJior Ztbetbicus Linn.) on the fhores of 
the river, where they had many holes, fome 
on a level with the furf^ce of the water. 
Thefe holes were large enough to admit a 
kitten. Before and in the entrance to the 
holes, lay a quantity of empty fbelk, the 
animals of which had been eaten by the 
Mu/k-J^ats*. They are caught, in traps 
placed along the water-^fide, and baited with 
fome maize or apples. 

The 

* * This appears to be a new obrerva^^mn, as Linna:us, De 
Bujfftm^ a«d Sarrm/in pretefid, they only feed on cke Ac^rus, 
#r ileeds, and other roots. F. 
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The Saffafras-trees abound here, but 
never grow to any confiderable height. 

Chestnut-trees appear how and then. 

The Cock/pur Hawthorn (Cratagus Crus 
QalliLinn.) grows in the pooreft foil, and 
has very long fpines ; which {hews, that it 
mav be very advantageoufly planted in 
hedfges, efpecially in a poor foil. 

This night we lodged with a farmer, 
who had returned to his farm after the war 
^as over. All his buildings, except the 
great barn, were burnt. 

June the 24th. The farm where w« 
pafled the night was the laft in the pro- 
vince of New Torkf towards Canada^ which 
had been left (landing, and which was now 
inhabited. Further on, we met ftill with 
inhabitants : but they had no hpufes, and 
lived in huts of boards 5 the houfes being 
burnt during the war. 

As we continued our journey, we ob- 
ferved the country on both fides of the 
river to be generally flat, but fometimesr 
hilly; and large tradks of it are covered 
with woods of fir-trees. Now and then 
we found fome parts turned into corn- 
Jfields and meadows ; however, the greater 
part was covered with woods. Ever fincc 
we \th Albany^ almoft half-way to Saratoga^ 
the river runs very rapid ; and it coft us at 

deal 
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cleal of pains to get upwards. But afterwards 
it becomes very deep, for the fpace of feveral 
miles ; and the water moves very flowly. 
The fhores are very fteep, though they are 
not very high. The river is two mufket- 
fhot broad. In the afternoon it changed 
its direSion ; for hitherto its diredlion was 
from North to South, but now it came 
from N. N. E. to S. S. W. and fometimee 
from N. E- to S. W. 

Anthills arc very fcarce in America i 
and I do not remember feeing a fingle one 
before I came to the Cohoes Fall. We ob- 
ferved a few in the woods to-day. The 
Ants were the lame with our common red 
ojies (Formica rufa Linn.) The Ant-hills 
confift chiefly of the flate-like mouldered 
ftone which abounds here, there being 
nothing elfe for them. 

Chestnut-trees grew fcattered in the 
woods* We were told, that Mulberry- 
trees (Morut rubra Linn.) likewife grow 
wild here, but rather fcarce ; and this 
is the moft northerly place where they 
grow in America \ at leaft, they have not 
been obfervcd further to the north. We 
met with wild parfneps every day ; -but 
commonly in fuch places where the land 
was or had been cultivated. Hemp growj 

fpontanc- 
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Ijjoatancoufly, and in great abundance^ near 
old plantations. 

, The woods abouiid with Wi^dliee^ which, 
were extremely ti;0ablefome to usi, 

Thb Tihuyafiecidentalit Linn, appeared 
along the fbores of the riv^r. I had not 
feen it there bejfore. 

The trees which grow ilong the. fbores, 
and on the adjacent hills, within our fight 
to-day, are elms, birches, white firs, alders^ 
dog-trefcs, lime-trees, red willows, and 
cboftnut-trees. The jimerican Elder, (Sam^ 
iucus Canaden/is Linn.) and tho wild; 
vines, ♦ only appear in places where tho 
ground has been fomewhat cultivated, as 
if they were defiroiis of being the com- 
panions of men. The lime-trees and white 
walput-trees are the moft numerous.' The 
horn-beams, with inflated cones, (Carpinui 
OftryaLinn.J appeared now and then ; but 
the water- t^ech and water -poplar nevec 
came within fight any more. • ' 

" We frequently faw groundrfquirrels and 
black fquirrels in the woods. ' . - 

At a little diftanee from Sarat^y w« 
met two Indians in their boats of. bark, 
which could fcarce contain hlore than ong 
perion. 

.. Near Saratoga the river becgq^te? fh^^Upw 

and 



iftd rapid again. The grottnd id Kerd 
turned iftto corn-fields and meadows, but on 
account of the wat, it Was not made life of» 

Sar ATOG A haft' been a foftbttikof wood 
by the Englifh^ to ftod the atfacksnof the 
French Indians Upon tne Englijh inhabitamts 
in thefe parts, atid to fefveas a rampart to 
jilbany. It is ilituated on d hill, on the 
fcaft-fide of the fiver Budfoni and Is built of 
thick pofts driven in to the ground^ clofe to 
each others in the manner of palifades, 
forming a fquare, the length of wltofe fides 
^vas within . the reacJh of si mufket-£hot^ 
At each corner are the hotofes of the offi- 
cers, and within the palifades are the bar- 
racks, all of timber. This fort has been kept 
in order and was gafrifoned till the laft war^ 
when the Engllfh therrifelves in 1747 i^ 
fire to itj not being able to defend them- 
felves in it againft the attacks of the French 
and their Indians *, for as foon as a party c^ 
them went out of the fort, fome of theft 
enemies lay concealed, and either took thorn 
all prifoncrs, or (hot them. 

1 SHALL only mention one, out of many 

jEirtful tricks which were played here, and 

Which both the Engli/h and Ffencb who 

-were prefent here at that time, told mc 

repeatedly* A party of Ffench^ with their 

Vql.U- T It^ 
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Indians^ cbnceakd -thetnfelves <me fnght in 
a thicket near ^6 fort. In the morning 
fon^of thrir Indiar^^ as tbey hM prjivioufly 
tefolved,^ent.to have a nearer view of the 
fort. ThcjB«s§f/^.firedjupon,theni, as fopn 
as they &i^ them at a diftance ; thip Indians 
pretended to he.wovinded> fell ,down^ got;- up 
«giiin, ran a littlerwayj and dropped again. A- 
bovb half tia^e garrifoo ruflaed out to take them 
prifonera'; but; as fooaasf they, were cooie up 
with thqm,. the Frm^i&^fad; the r^jnaifejng 
Indians came obt of the bu(h0s> hetwixt 
ihe fort'refs: and the EngUjbj. /urrpunde^ 
them, and took them prifoners. Xhofe 
who remained in the fort hfed hardly tinae 
to (hut the gates, nor could they fifre upon 
the enemy, bccaufe they equally expofeji 
their countrymen to danger, and they were 
vexed to fee their enemies take; and carfy 
jthem off in their fight and under their 
cannon. : Such French artifices as thefe 
;made th^EngliJh weaiy. of. their ill- planned 
ifort. . Wc-faw fonae of the palifades ftill 
in the ground. There was an ifland in the 
viver, .ne?ir ij^r^ftci^^, nwich better fitu^ted 
/or a foctification. The country is fiat oji 
ioth ides'of the, river nc^r Saratoga; a^id its 
:foil ^;ood.. The wood round ^bout vy^s gene- 
rally cut* dp\yn .- ^The /hores . of the river aie 
.high, ftecp,' and confiil of earth. We iav fome 

hills 



liiHsin ^henortb^ Beyond the diffiaht foreftsi 
Tb.e ihhtbitMit&'arc[JDaflcAy/atid hew in in-* 
vetcrato hatred to alli Engtiftmen. 

We .iayiovdr/ flight in .a little htit. ot 
hoziAtjkxcd^ii. ig^a dife people who were 
ifaiherltcrJiTC hcW*r ' i J 
/:j^^kwrfhefa?5pth.^ii&BWy^ wefd 

builtcbwb-hpfoEe tjjfe itar^.Mrhich were ycjfy 
ptofitiftlc* tdtthe- iohtthitantSi on! account of 
thcfjabtmdjinceiDfi. wood which grows here* 
•iT»BijojMrd$ isrtfe3B|ifily brought to ./f/iJ/i^ 
»f,.anB:>frtim itltoioeito NewTork, in.raftd 
cTfirjr 4^J^8 with itlie.high water ;^ bat all 
the hiak- wcrerbuiunt -at prefent. 

Tfaifi . oKrfniixg we proceeded Mp tha 
river, hut after we had advanced, about an 
EngUifbmAt'^ wc fell in with a water*fall/ 
wbioh iCdft/Ais a deal of pains before we 
could get our caaoe over it* The water 
was very de^) juft- below the falU owing ta 
itthoUbwing the rock out by the fall. In 
every place where: .we inet with rocks in the 
river,; we found the water very deep^ 
from;twb to four fathoms and upwards ; 
becanfe by findiDgl a... refiftanoe it had 
worked^ a . deeper jobannel into: : the 
gnonnd* Above the fall, the. rivef: is very; 
deep again^ the wate?[ Aides along filently,: 
ami increafes fuddcnly near the (bores. On 
both fides till you come to Fort AV- 
cbolfon, the fhdre is covered with tall 
T 2 trees* 
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trees. Ailer rowSngv fevcral mftes, we 
paflid another wAtcr-£iU,. which is longer 
and more dangerous than the prcccdiirgone. 

GiANTs-poTS ^, whichi have defcribed 
in the memoirs of liie Royal Swedijh Aca- 
demy of Sciences, are abundant iicar^the fidi 
of the rock which ^exteridsracrDfsrfhtE^Tivcr• 
The rock was alnofoft dry at qjtdbit, the 
river containing Very little water at!^thi$ fea- 
fonof the year. Somovof the giants^pots 
were round, but in .general they ^were ob- 
long. At the bottom of ' nioflr= o(f thenfi 
lay either ftones or grit, lYi abrnijclance. Some 
were fifteen inches . in dxaineter, but fome 
were lefs* Their depth was likewife diffe- 
rent, and fome that I obferved were above 
two foot deep. It is plain that they owed their 
origin to the whirling of the water^round a 
pebble» which by that means was put in 
motion, together with the fand. 

We intended to have gone quite up 
to Fort Niibolfjfi in the canoe, which would 
' have been a great convenience to us ^ but 
we found it impofiible to get over dieuppcr 
fall, the canoe being heavy, and fcarce any 
water in the river, except in one place where 
it flowed over the rock, and where.it was 
imfoffibie to get up, on account of the 

ffieep- 

• Thi8 is the literal meaning of the S'wtdijh wtMrdJ4^fU 
gryior. See the memoirs of th« Sived, Acad, of Sciences 
for theyear 1743, p. 122/ aniKaka*s voL i« p. 121. 
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fteepnefi, and the violence of the fall. We 
were ,accordingly obliged to leave our canoe 
here, and :to carry our baggage through 
tuifrequented woods to Fort Anne^ ok 
the river Woodcreek^ which is" a fpace froni 
forty-three to fifty Englijfh miles, during 
which we were quite fpent, through the 
cxcefs of heat. Sometimes we had no other 
way of eroding deep rivers, than by cutting 
down tall trees, which ftood on their banks, 
and throwing them acrofe the water. All 
the land we paficd over this afternoon was 
almofl level, without hills and ilones, and 
entirely covered with a tall and thick foreft, 
in which ;we continually met with trees 
which were fallendown, becaufe noonemade 
the leaft ufe of the woods. We pafled the 
next night in the midft of the foreft, 
plagued with muikitoes, gnats, and wood- 
lice, and in fear of all kinds of fnakes, 

June th^ 2tt\i. Early this niorning we 
continued our journey through the Wood, 
along -the river. £W^/7. There was an old 
path leading to Fort Nicholfon, but it w^s 
ib overgrown with grafs, that we difcbvered 
it with great difficulty. In feme places we 
found plenty. o£ rnfpberries\ fome of which 
were already ripe. • 

. Fort IJNicbolfon is the place on. the eaf- 

|crn .ihore of . jh« river Hudfon^ where 'g 

T 3 • woodea 
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•woodqA fortification fohnerif'ffcool^. We 
arrived bcFc fome time before, jnaon^ and 
refted a while,? Colonel Lydius reficbdhend 
jtill the beginning pf the laft war^. chiefly 
with a view of carrying on a greater trade 
with the French Indiarf^i but during the 
war, they buj'n.t his houfe, and toc^ his 
•ion prifoncr. The fort was.fituated on a 
|)llin, but at prefcnt the place is all over*- 
^rbwAifrith a thicket. * It was built ia the 
Ij^ear .1709, during the war which Qjieen 
jitm^czxnti on againft . the French^ arid it 
V^as nam^ after Sie brave £«^^.gcncrfei 
NicMjbn. It was not fo much afort^-as a 
poaga?ine to Fort ^nne.. Itt theycar 1711:, 
;irt^hen the £«^/^ njval attempt wpon .Caaa* 
fla mifparried, the EngUJb themfclves iet 
fire to this place. :Thc foil hereabouts 
ibems to be pretty fertile. The river Hud^ 
Jon palTed clofe by here. 

Some time in the afternoon, we qonti-r 
nued our journey. We bad hitherto followed 
.ihe eafter» fliore of the river Hudfoni and 
gone alrnqft due North j but no\krf.wc 
Itft it^ and went E, N. E. op Ni E.-asprofs 
the woodsy in order. to conie to the. up* 
per jBijd . of the rive? IFoodcrtck^ tehich 
flows to Fort St. Freder^(\ where we 
inight go m a boat . fro^ the fonner 
plf^e, T|ie F^^^^d W pafied pn^er \ thi« 
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aftertioon w^s *generaHy^flat, trndrfomclvhat^ 
low. - J^w and then we met with rivulets^ 
which were generally dried up during this 
feafon. Somctihies we faw a little hill, 
but neither nmountains nor ftones, and the 
country was every where covered with tall 
ihd thick forefts. The trees flood clofe, 
and afforded a fine fbade ; but the plea- 
lUre which we enjoyed from it was leflen- 
ed by the incredible quantity of gnats 
which fill the woods. We found feveral 
plants here, but they were far from each 
other, (as in our woods where the cattle 
have destroyed themi) thought no cattle ever 
came here. The ground was every where 
thick covered with leaves of the laft au*; 
tumn. In fomfc places we found .the ground 
Qvcr-grown with. great quantities pf mofs. 
The foil was generally very good, confift- 
ing of a deep mould, in which the plants 
thYive very well, r Therefore ^t fee;ns that 
it would anfwer very well if. it were culti- 
vated : however, ilowing waters were very 
fcarc^ iiereaboutsj and if the woods were 
cleared, Jiow ..great, would be. the effedls 
of the parching heat of the fm), which 
might th(5n adl with its full force ! 

'We lodged this night near a brook> in or- | 

i^%t t(J be fufficiently fupplied with, water, \ 

T 4 , v^hich I 
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which was not every where at hand dur'-^ 
yng this feaibn. The muikitoes, panchins 
or gnats, and the woodlice, were very trou-jf 
blefome. Our fear of fnakes, and of the 
Indians^ rendered this night's reft very pre? 
carious and uniecure. 

Punch INS, as the Dutch call them, arc 
the little gnats fCuIexptdicaris Linn.) which 
abound here. They are very minute, and 
their wings grey, with black fpots. They 
are ten times worfe than the larger ones, 
(Cukx pipiens Linn.) or mufkitoes; fof 
^hcir fizc renders them next to impercep- 
tible I they are every where carelefs of their 
lives, fu.ck their fill of blopdy and P^ufe a 
burning pain. 

We heard feveral great trees fall of them? 
felves in the night, though it was fo calm, 
that not a le^ ftirred. They made 9 
flreadful cracking. 

"June the ayth. W« continued our jour- 
ney in the morning. We found the counr 
try like that which we puffed over yeftwr 
day, except meeting with a few hjUs. 
Early this iBorning we plain)y he^M a fall 
in the river Hudjbn. 

In every part of the foreft we found 
trees thrtfwn down either by ftorms, or 
pge; but none were cut down, there being^ 
p'o inhabitants ; aqd though the wood is 

ycry 
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V«y fine/ yet nobody notakesuie of it. Wc 
found it very difficult to get over fucl^ trees, 
becaufd they had flopped up almoft alt the 
pafTages, and clofe to them wa3 the chief 
refidence of rattle^fnakes^ during the in- 
tcnfenefs of the heat. 

About two o'clock this afternoon wc 
arrive^ at Fort Anne. It lies upon the 
river Waodcreeky which is here at its origia 
QO bigger than a little brook. We flayed 
here all this day^ and next, in order to 
make a new boat of bark, becaufe there 
was no poffibility to go down the river to 
Fort St. Frederic^ without jt. We arrived 
in time, for one of our guides fell ill thii^ 
morning, and could not have gone any fur*- 
ther with his burthen. If he had been 
worfe, we fhpuld have been obliged to flop 
on his account, which would have put us 
under great difficulties, as our provifions 
would foon have been exhaufled, and from 
the defart plajce where we were, we could 
not have arrived at any inhabited place vs\, 
kfs* than three or four days. Happily wc 
reached the wifh'd-for place, and the fick 
man had time to refl and recover. 

About Fort Anne we found a number 
pf fpice^ of the common kind. They were 
probably the offspring of thofe which were 
Pfought to the fort iu the foldier's provi- 

fions. 
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fions,- a^ the time when it was kept in i 
ftate of defence. 

We met with fome apple and plumb- 
trees, which were certainly planted when 
the fort was in a good condition, 

"June the 28th. The Amerkan Elm^ 
(Vlmus Americana Linn.) grows in abun- 
dance, in the forefts hereabouts. There 
are two kinds of it. One was called the 
White Elm, on account of the infide of the 
tree being white. It was mcfire plentiful 
than the other ipccies, which was called the 
Ped Ehn, becaufe the colour of the wood 
was rcddifh. Of the bark of the-former 
the boats made ufe of here are commonly 
made, it being tougher than the bark of 
?iny other tree. With the bark of hiccory, 
tvhich is employed as baft, they fow thfe 
elm-bark together, and ,with the bark 
of the red elm they join the ends of the boat 
lb clofe as to keep the water out. They beat 
the bark between two ftones ; or for want 
0f them, between tw6 pieces of wood. 
' The making of the boat took up half 
yefterday, and all this day; To make fuch 
a boat, they'pick^ovit a thick tall elm, with 
a^fmooth park, and with as few branches 
as poffible. This tree is cut dowri, and 
great care is taken to prevent the bark from 
peing hurt by falling againft^^ptjier* trees, 
t'. - or 



or agoinft 4&e grotihdU With this* view 
jlptne people do not fell the trees, hut climb 
tothe top. of th^^m,' fplit the bark, and 
ftrip it'otf; which was the method ourcar- 
peatfc :to6k. The bark is Q)lit on one 
iiA&i va a^fbiitltne along the tree^' as long 
as the hbkt is ihtehded to be i at the fame 
time^. <p»e bark is carefully cut from the 
Aem^ii litcIiB way on. both (ides of the (lit, 
thatt it*may more eafil^ fepa#ate 3 the bark 
is ithcnl peeled off very carefully^ and parti- 
$:ular care^ is bken hot to make any holes 
into h ;'^this is eafy when the fap is in the 
txcGB, uand at odifer feafons the tree is heated 
by. the firci for that purpofe. The bark 
thus ilripCj off' is fprdad on the ground, in 
a imOoth^blace, turning the infide down- 
wards, and the romgh' out(ide upwards, and 
|0i(brctch.it better, ibme logs of wood of 
ildoes arc carefully put 6n it, "which prefslt 
cbwn«: 'Then thd fidai of ^ the bark are 
gently bent upwardsj^'in order to form the 
fides of the boat ; Tom^ (licks are then fixed 
iota die ground, at'the diftance (^ three oil 
ifouribet-firanpeajch^tkei^, in Ae curve line; 
in whieh^theiides of the- boat are intended 
to;be^ ftippbrtibgiche bark intended for the 
4ix^S5?itheiidbs of ttid ftairk arfe then bent in 
^le.foria which tl^ boat id to have,* ind ac*- 
fgrdiiigitothijiltihe Akk? areeither ;^utn^rer 
r i ^ or 



or further off. The rH>« of the bdat arc made 
of thick b?:anches of hkcory, they being 
tough and pliable. TJhty arecutintaieve^ 
ral flat pieces, jiibpiit aa' inch thick, and 
bent into the forn^ which the ribs reqatre» 
according to their places in the broader or 
narrower part of the boat. Being thus bent> 
they are put acrofs the* boat, xipon. the 
back, or Its bottom» procty Glofe,r about a 
fpan, or ten inches ffom each other« . The 
upper edge on each fide of the boat k xnade 
of two thin poles, <^ the length of the 
boat, which are put clofe together, on the 
fide of the bpat, being flat, where they 
are to be joined. The iedge of the 
bark is put bfetween thefc two pples, and 
fewed up with threads . of baft, of the 
moufe-wood, or other tough bark; or with 
roots. But before it is thus fewedxp, the 
ends of the ribs ar^ Ukewife put between the 
two poles on:eac^ £ide^ taking care to keep 
them 9X (^n\c^ dift^npe from each other. 
After that is done, the poJes are feWed tOr 
gether, and being bent.prpperly, both their 
ends JQin >t each end of the boat, where 
they are tied together with ..ropes. To 
prevent the widening of the boat ^t the 
top>. three 05 four traofyerfo bands :a]!e piit 
aprofe. it,^. , frdQi ope edge.to thcothei^,' at 

*fe.4ii¥Rf? <?f thirty ar: fnity in^hgsi from 

each 
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each oSther; \ The& batids are cothmonly 
made of hiccory, oit account o£' itrtough- 
nef&^ and .^flexibility^ and have a good 
Ien|^fa.^ Their extremities are put through 
the- bark : on bodi fides^ jufl: below ahe 
poles^' which make the edges j they are 
' Wtntrp abovei^ diofe poles, landttwifted 
round tne middle part of the bands,' where 
dncy:aat( carefully tied by rope&i; Ab the 
bark- at the etvb ends of the boat qapiioebe 
put fo::ciore tocher as to keepr'the water 
out, the crevices are ftopped upwitfcthb 
cruflied or pounded bark of the red i&i, 
which in that ll^te looks like ioakum. 
Some.pieMS of bark are pu^ upon the ribs 
in the boat, .without which the foot Woidd 
eafily pierce the thin and weak bark below, 
which forms the bottom of the boat, for 
the better fecurity of which, foriie thin 
boarda-are commonly laid at the bottom, 
which may be trod upon with more fiifety. 
The fide of the bark which has been upon 
the wood, thus becomes the outfide of the 
boat, becaufe it is fmooth and flippy, and 
cuts the water with lefs difficulty than the 
other. - The building of thefe boats is not 
always. quick; for fometimes it happens 
that after peeling the bark off an elm, and 
carefully examining it, it is found pierced 
with holes and fplits, or it is .too thin to 
'" ^ venture 
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venture one's life' in/J Jaltiich A'diib aha« 
ther cbia :inliit be ioaked oyt ^ iitiid dnfoine'' 
tiinc;6 bappttiis thtt ipyef^ieittisbniiiftfibfi 
firipped of ^leit barker :)Mlbreihn^s.ift;g^ 
fi£/or;a!bdat 'T}ist%h&bfsvi:oin&dd v^ 
b^ cfKrtigh ^ !Karr:foi3r/perf(rfia^i witjaado^ 
ba^gag|e>liivhich- wei^ted femdnrhi^tr mopd 

: i'jfUA. pafliibie fd-ebaiitlcriikbjtmxft bc^tajeoii 
m^DQiffiiq tin the m^rand /hlcsit o£ t^k£f 
pflit^ v&vi'ii boatrjofiiife^' ) Fof^asi the 
nitt!i)lvii:evbn(the^3kn^ txmk^m nitmbcrs* 
q{ bf ofcsii ifidev ^vfaith laorb ccm^monl^ ^faid^ 
dcir;ibcidec:!fbe:^atdr,f3tthe bodt mayrbuGl^r 
Mbi agtinfta fbarpibrahcb/ iviwJi'^vranld 
tefor- li^kf the bcsat dwa^ .if on^.so^edi otu 
very ^ Aff , fexpofing. , the i people in ; if to* 
great idaogert, wherc^^he water itvtiy dsep^^ 
dpcciaHy'if iiich a/bacndb hdd tbe^bdat/^ 
. Ttt'getdrito Bich a dingerous tvc^&U/msd^ 
be dDiie.ivith great cajo, and fior the ^heater 
iafety, rtwilhoiu iLoes. For vfhh the '{hoes' 
eai^ kndiilill nKire ixritk a fudden leap" in^^ 
1k> th^ bp^ty the Ibeels:. may eaiily Ipverce. 
tfaroughi the bbttom of ; the boat, - ciyhich> 
tnighali ibmetimes. be ..atteiided. vvOth .-veiy) 
difagteeible ctrauraAances/L efpeciatty.wlieii 
tiie boat OS £b near, a rock^^pd dofe lorltfaaft (a[; 
ibdden depth, of wat^r.; and fuch places avo 
commoa in«tht. lake; ..a^d^ riyers hitsL . : / 
i ..y.- I never 
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I' never faw the itiulkiK]!e)? fGtde^.pi- 

^knsj, more plentiful in -Any part of Ame^ 

rka than th^y are here. They wei;e f^ 

eggcr for, our bloocj, that we cOul^ -n<* 

r$ft all the night, though we had furFt>4tldr 

;ed ourfelves.^ith fire.. . '] ^ -\^ 

. ; WooD^^iCE (Acqrus AmericisKiuf Linn\) 

aboui^ hf re> and ' are more pdfentifiil {hafi 

.on. any:part of the journey* Scarcely »it|r 

i>ne of «s bx down but a whole amiy/<rf 

them crept upon hi? clothes* Tbejr caufed 

us ^ )mvr^h ^ in^ont^ni^nci^ a$ the fgn((te^» 

during the laft night, and the fliof t tiMfc 

Vi|c ftjyed ^ere. Their bite is' wry difa- 

greeabl'e^ and they Would P^Qve veiy dto^o- 

xQf^^y if any one of them (houjid <?rfiep intoa 

man'« ear^ from wh^oce it. is difficult to 

ortrafl: them. There are exafinpks of peo- 

^ple wjiofe ears were fwelled to the fizisdf 

the fift, on account of Qng of thgfe iofe(Sbs 

creeping into them, and biting them. 

IVfore is faid about thefn in the defcrip- 

tion which I have givcA tp jthe Royal 

Sivedijh Academy of, S9iepces f , . , 

The. Whipperiwill^ or Whip-faor^Will 
cried all night on evfery fide. The -RrV-^- 
jliei flew in ^ numbers thfoiigh the .yroods 
at night. 

Fort 

'• See die .Memoirs of theHoyal^eiaclny* fbrtlio- year . 
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Fort Anne derives iti nalne froiii 
•Queen jtini ; for in her time it ferved as k 
fortification againft the French. It lies on 
the wcftem fidfe of the river WoodcreeK 
Dtrhich is here as inconfidefable ais a brook, 
of a fathom's breadth^ aild may be Waded 
through in any part, during this feafon. 
The fort is iHiilt in the fame manner ds 
the forts Saratoga ihd Nkboifon^ that is to 
fty, of palifades, Within which the foli- 
-dicrs weffe quartered, and at the comers of 
which were the lodgings of the officers. 
The whole confided of wood, becaufo it 
was eredted only with a view to refift ir- 
regular trpops. It is built on a little rifing 
ground which runs obliquely to the river 
Wepdcreek. The country round about it is 
partly flat, partly hilly, and partly marfhy^ 
but it confifts merely of earth, and no 
flones are to be met with, though ever fo 
carefully fought for. General Nicbolfon 
built this fort in the year 1 709 ; but at the 
conclufion of the war, then carrying on 
againft the French^ it fliared the fame fate 
with Saratoga and Fort Nicbolfon^ being 
burnt by the Englijh in \jii. This hap- 
pened with the following circumftance: 
In J 71 1 the Englijh rcfolvcd to attack Ca^ 
nadaf by land and by fea, at the fame time« 
A powerful Englijh fleet failed up the river 

St. 
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&t. Lawrence to befiege ^ebecy and General 
Nichotforif who was the greateft promoter 
of this expedition, headed a numerous army 
to this place by land, to attack MontreaU at 
the fame time from hence ; but a great part 
of the EngliJIo fleet was (hip wrecked in the 
river St. Lawrence^ and obliged to return 
to New England. The news of this mif^ 
fortune was immediately communicated to 
General Nkholfonj who was advifed to f e* 
treat. Captain Butler who commanded 
Fort Mohawk, during my ftay in Amertcai 
told me that he had been at Fort Anne in 
171 1, and thatGeneral Nicholfon was about 
to leave it, and go down the river Wood^ 
creek, in boats ready for that purpofe, 
when he received the accounts of the dif- 
after v/hich befel the fleet. He was fo 
enraged, that he endeavoured to tear his 
wig, but it being too ftrong for him, he 
flung it to the ground, and trampled on it, 
crying out Roguery, treachery. He then fet 
fire to the fort, and returned. We faw 
the remains of the burnt palifades in the 
grounds and I afked my guides. Why 
the Engli/h had been at fo great an expence 
in erefting the fort, and why they after- 
wards burnt it without any previous con- 
fideration ? They replied, that it was done^ 
to get money from the government once 
VaL, II. U more. 
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more, for the rebuilding of the fort, which 
money coming into ibme people's hands, 
they would appropriate a great part of it 
to themfelves, and ered again » wretched, 
inconfiderable fort. They further told m^ 
that fome of the richeil people in Albatiy 
had promoted their poor relations to the 
places for fupplying the army with bread, 
&c* with a view to patch up their broken 
fortunes ; and that Aey had acquired fuch 
fortunes as rendered them equal to the 
richeft inhabitants of Albany. 

The heat was exccffive to-day, eipe- 
cially in the afternoon, when it was quite 
calm. We were on the very fpot where 
Fort Anne formerly flood ; it was a littl« 
place free from trees, but furroujided with 
them on every fide, where the fun had full 
liberty to heat the air. After noon it grew as 
warm at in a hot bath*, and I never felt z, 

greater 

* In Siueden and in Ruj^a it is nfual for people of all 
ranks to bathe every weeJc at leaH one time ; this u done 
in a (love heated by an oven, to a furprifing degree, and 
which is enough tq ftifle people who are not uSd to it : 
for commonly the heat is encreaied by the hot fteam, 
cap fed by throwing red hot ftones into water. In theic 
baths, in RuJJia^ the lower fort of people, men and wo- 
men, bathe promifcuoufly, as the Romans did, and' from 
whom, as Plutarch obferves, i^ his Life of Qat^^ the 
Greeks adopted this indelicate and indecent cuftpm, an^ 
which fpread to much, that the Emperor Adrian^ and 

Afofcus 
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greater heat. I found a difficulty of breath- 
ing, and it; feenaed to me as if my lungs could 
npt draw in a fufficient quantity of air. I 
waa naore eafcd when I wenf down into the 
vallies, and efpecially along the Wood'-creek. 
I tried to fan the air to me with my hat, 
hut it only encreafed the difficulty of breath- 
iug, and I received the greateft relief when 
I went to the water, and in a (hady place fre- 
quently fprinkled fome water in the air* 
My companions were all very much weak- 
ened, but they did not find fuch difficulty in 
breathing, as I had done i however towards 
evening the air became fomewhat cooler. 

Jme the 29th. Having compleated 
our boat, after a great deal of trouble, we 
continued our journey this morning. Our 
proviiioQS, which were much diminiflied, 
obliged us to make great hafle; for by . 
U 2 being 

Marcus Antoninus were obliged to make laws againft it, but 
neither were they long obrerved» for we find ibon the 
Council ofLaodicea obliged to prefcribe a canon againfl this 
bratal cafloffi, and notwithftanding this we find foon after 
that not only perfons of all ranks, bat even clergymen and 
monks bathed promifcuoufly with women, in the fame 
baths ; and from thence, it is probable, this cuftom pafied 
among the Ruffians^ when chriftianity took place among 
them. Near the bath, in RuJJia^ is commonly a pond, 
where the people plunge in, when quite hot, and in win- 
ter they welter in the fnow ; and Saturdays it is common , 
to fee before the bath naked men and women, each having 
a bundle of rods in their hand, with which thf y gentlf 
Wat QDfi another, when in the bath. F. 
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being obliged to carry every thing on our 
backs, through the woods to Fort AnnCy 
we could not take a great quantity of pro- 
vificns with us, having feveral other very 
neceflary things with us ; and we did al- 
ways eat very heartily. As there was very 
little water in the river, and feveral trees 
were fallen acrofs it, which frequently flop- 
ped the boat, I left the men in the boat^ 
and went along the (bore with Yun^roem. 
The ground on both fides of the river was 
fo low, that it muft be under water in 
ipring and autumn. The (hores were co- 
vered with feveral forts of trees, which 
flood at moderate diftances from each other, 
and a great deal of grafs grew between 
them. The trees afforded a fine fhade, 
very neceffary and agreeable in this hot fea- 
fon ; but the pleafure it gave was confi- 
derably lelTened by the numbers of gnats 
which we met with. The foil was ex- 
tremely rich. 

As we came lower down the river^ the 
dykes, which the beavers had made in it, 
produced new difficulties. Thefe labori- 
ous animals had carried together all forts 
of boughs and branches, and placed them 
acrofs the river, putting mud and clay in 
betwixt them, to flop the water. They 
had bit off the ends of the branches as. 

neatly 
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neatly as' if they had been chopped off 
with a hatchet. The grafs about thefe 
places was trod down by them, and in the 
neighbourhood of the dykes we fometimes. 
met with paths in the grafs, where the 
beavers probably carried trees along. We 
found a row of dykes before us, which 
ilopped us a conliderable while, as we 
could jiot get forwards with the boat, till 
we had cut through them. 

As ibon as the river was more open, we 
got into the boat again, and continued 
our journey in it. The breadth of the 
river, however, did not exceed eight or 
nine yards, and frequently it was not above 
three or four yards broad, and generally 
fo (hallow, that our boat got on with dif- 
ficulty. Sometimes it acquired fuch a fud- 
den depth, that we could not reach the 
ground with fticks of feven feet length. 
The ftream was very rapid in fome 
places, and very flow in others. The 
fhores were low at firft, but afterwards re- 
markably high and fteep, and now and 
then a rock projedled into the water, which 
always caufed a great depth in fuch places. 
The rocks confifted here of a grey quartz, 
mixed with a grey limeftone, lying in flra- 
ta. The water in the river was very clear 
and tranfparent, and we faw feveral little 
U 3 paths 
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paths leading to it from the woods, faid ta 
be made by beavers, and odicr animals^ 
which reforted here to drink. After go-^ 
ing a little more than three Englift) miles, 
we came to a place, where a fire was yet 
burning, and then we little thought that 
we had narrowly efcaped death laft nighty 
as we heard thia evening* Now afid dbcn 
we met with fcveral trees lying acrofe the 
river, and fome dykes of beavers, which 
were troublefome to us. 

Towards night we met with a French 
ferjeant, and fix French foldiers, who were 
fent ""by the commander of Fort Stk. Frede- 
ric , to accompany three Engli/hmen to Sa^ 
ratogUy and to defend them in cafe of ne- 
cefflty, againii fix French Indians^ yho 
were gone to be revenged on the Engtijh^ 
for killing the brother of one of them in 
the laft war. The peace was already con- 
cluded at that time, but as \t had not yet 
been proclaimed in Canada^ the Indian:^ 
thought they could take this ftep ; there- 
fore they fiiently got away, contrary to the 
order of the Qovcmor of Mmtre^h an4 
went towards the Engli/h plantations. We 
here had occafion to admire the care of 
Providence for us, in efcaping thefe bar- 
barians. We found the grais trod down ail 
the day along, but had no thoughts <£ dan-r 
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ger/ as we believed that every thing was 
quiet and peaceable. We were afterwards 
informed, that thefe Indians had trod the 
grafs down, and paiTed the laft night in the 
place where we found the burning brands in 
the morning. The ufual road which they 
were to take, was by Fort Anm^ but to 
fhorten their journey th^ had gone an un- 
frequented road. If they had gone on to- 
wards Fort Anne^ they would have met us 
without doubt, and looking upon us all 
as Englijhmeny for whofe blood they were 
gone out, they could eafily have furprifed 
and (hot us all, and by that means have 
been rid of the trouble of going any 
further to fatisfy their cruelty. We were 
greatly ftruck when the Frenchmen told us 
how near death we had been to-day. We 
paiffed the night here, and though the 
French repeatedly advifed and defircd me 
not to venture any further with my com- 
j^any, but to follow them to the firft Eng^ 
ii^5§tfettlement, and then back to. Fort 5/. 
Frederict yet I refolved, with the prote<aion^ 
of the Almighty, to continue my journey 
liie next day. ^ 

We faw immenfe numbers of thofe 

wild pigeons flying in the woods, which 

Sometimes come in incredible flocks to the 

£>uthefn Englifi colonies, moft of the in- 

U 4 babitaots 
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bitants ftot knowing where they come from. 
They have their nefts in the trees here 1 
and almoft all the night make a great noife 
and cooing in the trees, where they rooft. 
The Frenchmen {hot a great number of them, 
and gave us fome, in which we found a 
great quantity of the feeds of the elm, 
which evidently demon fixated the care of 
• Providence in fupplying them with food ; 
for in May the feeds of the red maple, which 
abounds here, are ripe, and drop from the 
trees, and are eaten by the pigeons during 
that time : afterwards, the feeds of the elm 
ripen, which then become their food, till 
other feeds ripen for them^ Their flefh 
is the mofi: palatable of ^y bird's flefli I 
ever tafted, 

Almost every night, we heard fome 
trees crapk and fall, whilft we lay here in# 
the wood, though the air wasfo calm that not 
a leaf fl:irred. The reafon of this breaking 
I am totally unacquainted with. Perhaps 
the dew loofcns the roots of trees at night ; 
or, perhaps there arc too many branches 
on one fide of the tree. It may be; that 
' the above-mentioned wi.ld oigeons fettle in 
fuch quantities on one ti# as to. weigh it 
down; or perhaps the tree begins to bend 
more and more to one fide, from its center 
of gravity, making the weight always greater 
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for the roots to fiipport, till it comes to the 
pointy when it can- no longer be kept up- 
right, which may as well happen in the 
midft of a calm night as at any other time. 
When the wind blows hard, it is reckoned 
very dangerous to fleep or walk in thfe 
woods, on account of the many trees which- 
fall in them; and even when it is very 
calm, there is fome danger in paffing 
under very great and old trees; I was 
told, in feveral parts oi jimerica^ that thp 
ftorms or hurricanes fometimes only pafs 
over a fmall part of the woods, and tear 
down the trees in it; and I have had op- 
portunities of confirming the truth of this 
cbfervation, by finding places in the forefts, 
where almoft all the trees were thrown 
down, and lay all in one direction. 

Tea is differently efteemed by different 
people ; and I think we would be as well, 
and our purfcs much better, if we were 
both without tea and coffee. However, I 
mufl be impartial, and mention in praife of 
tea, that if it be ufeful, it mufl certainly 
be fb in fiimmer, on fuch journeys as mine, 
through. a defart eotintry, where one cannot 
carry wine or other liquors, and where the 
water is. generally unfit for ufe, as being full 
of inlefts. In fuch cafes^, it is very relifh- 
|ng \Yhen boiled, and tea is drunk with it ; 
' an4 
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and I cannot fiifficiently d^fcrlbe die fine 
tafte it hfts in fuch circumilances. It re-- 
lieves 9 weny ttUveller more than can hi 
imagined, ae I have my£^lf experienced, to* 
gcther with a great many othcra who have 
travel!^ through the defart forefts di Amt*^ 
rica ; on fuch journc!ys> tea is found to be 
almoft as neceffary aa vidtuals •'. 

June the 30th. Thi^ morning we Ic^t 
our boat to the Frenchmen^ who made ufe 
oi it to carry their provifions \ for we cotild 
not make any further uie of it, txi account 
of the number of trdes which the French 
had thrown acrofs the river during the laft 
war^ to prevent the attacks of ^tEf^UJb 
upon Canada. The Frencbnkn gave lis 
leave to make ufe of ond of thdir b€>ats,F 
which they had left bdiind them, about fist 
mites from the place where We pafTed the 
kft night. Thus we continued our joUrney 
on foot, along the river; ^iA fouiKl tl]^ 
country fist^ with fomt little vales h«e asid 
Ibcre, It was every whire covered with 
t^U trees, of the deciduous kind $ among 
which the beech^ the ekn> the American 
]iffle^tree, and the fttg^te^^maple, were Che 

moft 

• On my travels througk the defart plains, beyond the 
iivtt P'olga^ I have had feverdl opportunities of mafcing 
the {ixAt ofefiwvaficAs on Tea » aod every teaveU^r> m xJt^ 
^m« ctrcam^aQces, will readily allow them to be "^vf 
juft. F. 
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indd otiraoroiis, The trees ftand at fonie 
diilance froib each other % and the foil in 
tirhich they grow is extremely rich. 

After we had walked al^out a Swedijb 
fnaie* or fix Englifi milesi we came to the 
place where tibe fix Fnni;bn»n had left 
their bark boats* of which we took one> and 
rowed dowh the river, which was now be*- 
tweenmneteenandtwenty yards broad. The 
ground on both fides was very fmooth* and 
not very high. St>metiniefc we found dhill 
ccMkfifHngof greyquattis^ mixed with fnoair 
fine grains of grty fpar. We likewise ob- 
^ryed black ftripes in it i but they were 
finally that I could not determine whe- 
ther they wcra pf slimmer, or of another 
kind of ftone. The hiUs Were frequently 
divided into flrata, lying one above adother^ 
of the thicltnefs of five inches. The ftrata 
went from north to ibuth ; and were not 
quite hoti^oatal, but dipping to the north. 
As we went further on» we faw high and 
fteep hills on the river*^fide» partly covered 
with trees ; but in other parts, the banks 
confifl of a fwampy turf ground^ which 
rave way when it wis walked upon, and 
had feme fimilarity to the fides of our 
maffhis, which my countrymen are now 
about to drain. In thofe parts where the 
ground was low and fiat, we did not fee any 

fl;ones 
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ftones cither on the ground, or on the 
ibfter Ihore ; and both fides of the river 
when they were not hilly, were covered 
with tall elms, American lime-trees, fugar- 
maples, beeches, hiccory-trees, ibme water- 
beeches, and white walnut-trees. 

On our left w:e faw an old fortification of 
ftones laid above one another ; but nobody 
could tell me whether the Indians or the 
'Europeans)\^A built it. 

We had rowed very faft all the afternoon, . 
in order to get forward ; and we thought that 
we were upon the true road, but found our- 
felves greatly miftaken : for towards night 
we obferved, that the reeds in the river bent 
towards us, which \yas a mark that the river 
likewife flowed towards us; whereas, if 
we had been on the true river, it (hould 
have gone with us. We likewife obferved, 
from the trees which lay acrofe the river, 
that nobody had lately paflTed that way, 
though we fhould have feen the fteps of the 
Frenchmen in the grafs along the £hore, when 
they brought their boat over thefe trees. 
At laft, we plainly faw that the river flowed 
againfl: us, by fevcral pieces of wood which 
floated flowly towards us ; and we were con- 
vinced, that we had gone twelve EngKJh 
miles, and upwards, upon a wrong river, 
which obliged us to return, and to row till 

very 
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very late at night. We fomctlmes thought, 
through fear, that the Indians, who were 
gone to murder fome Englijbj would una- 
voidably meet with us. Though we rowed 
very faft, yet we were not able to-day to 
get half-way back to the place where we 
firft left the true river. 

The moft odoriferous effluvia fometimes 
came from the banks of the river, towards 
night , but we could not determine what 
flowers difFufed them. However, we fup- 
pofed they chiefly arofe from the Afclepiax 
Syriaca, and the Apocynum androfamifo^ 



The Mujk-Rats could likewife be fmelled 
at night. They had many holes in the 
fliores, even with the furface of the water. 

We pafled the night in an ifland, where 
we could not fleep on account of the gnats. 
We did not venture to make a fire, for fear 
the Indians fhould find us out, and kill us. 
We heard feveral of their dogs barking ia 
the woods, at a great diftance from us, 
which added to our uneafinefs. 
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METEOROLOGICAL 

OBSERVATIONS. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN the iirft coluoin ef tbeie taU^^ the 
Re^er will findthedayai^f ttemoaAa 
in the fecond^ the time or hour of tlye day, 
when the obfenratioiis were made s in th9 
third, the fifing Aod falling of the ther- 
mometer 2 in the fourth* the wind; and in 
the Bfth» the weather in general, £ueh u 
rainy, fair, clwidyf &c. 

The thermometer which I have nud* 
uie of is that of Mr. Ceffius^ or the Swedijb 
thermometer fo called, as I have already 
pointed out in the preface. To diftinguifh 
the decrees aboye freezing-point from thofe 
below it, I have exprefled the freezing- 
point itfclf by 00, and prefixed o to every 

4 degree 
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^e^e below it. The numbers therefore 
which have no o before them» fignify the 
upper degrees. Some examples will make 
this ftill more iatclUgible. On the 17th 
oi December it is remarked, that the ther-. 
mometer, at eight o'clock in the morn* 
ing, was at 03.5. It was therefore at 2 
degrees and Af or half a degree, below 
the freezingrpoiftt ; but at two in the af-» 
ternoon, it was at 00.0, or exaflly upon the 
freezing*point. {f it had been 00.3, it 
would have iignified that the thermometer 
was fallen A of a deg^e^ below the free^^ing^ 
point ; but 0.3 would iignify, that it was 
rifen A of a degree above the i&eeiging^ 
point. Thus likewife 03.0. is three de- 
grees below the freeadng-point; and 4.0. 
four degrees above it. 

The numbers in the columns of the 
winds fignify as follows : o, is a calm ; 
I, a gentle breeze ; 2, a frefh gale ; 3, a 
ftrong gale ; and 4, a violent ftorm or hur- 
ricane. When, in fome of the laft tables, 
the winds are only marked once a day, it 
fignifies that they have not changed that 
day. Thus, on tne 2 1 ft of December^ ftands 
N. o fair. This (hews that the weather- 
cocks have turned to the north all day ; 
but that no wind has been felt, and the 
iky has been clear all the day long. 

Bl^FORS 
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Before I went to Canada in funfimer 
1749, I defired Mr. John Bartram to make 
fomc meteorological obfervations in Pen-' 
fylvania^ during my abfence, in order to 
afcertain the fummer-heat of that pro- 
vince. For that purpofe, I left him a 
thermometer, and ilnftrufted him in the 
proper ufe of it ; and he was fo kind as to 
write down his obfervations at his farm, 
about four Englijb miles to theibuth of 
Philadelphia. He is very excufable for not 
putting down the hour, the degree of 
windj &c. for b^ng employed in bufinefs 
of greater confequence, that of cultivating 
bis grounds, he could not allow much 
time for this. What he has done, is how- 
ever fufficient to give an idea of the Pen- 
Jyhanian fumtncr. 
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The Weather in gdneral. 
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Fair^ 
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y^L.tr. 



Ciovdy with fome rdii; 
Alternately fair, cload y and nunyndl 

day. 
Chiefly runy. 
Cloody. 

Somewhat cloudy, but chiefly fiur. 
Alternately fair add tloudy. 
Fur all day* 



Fair. 

Sbihewliat cloiidy^ 
Fair. 



Cloudy with fonie drizzl. huii at t^a. 
Cloudy^ fair, fome drizzl. rain ahem. 
Cloudy with (bnfe r»n ; foggy ^ fome^ 

times fair. 
Somewhat cloudyi fair froini i m» toja^ 
Gloady. 
Cloudy ; fometimes fair ; at tea 

o'clock fdl a thin fog. 
Somewhat cloudy ; fometime fkir. 
Dark; rainy at nieht. 
Darki with fome drizzlbg rain^ 
Drizzling rain all the afternoon. 
Drizzling ram all the day. 

Cloudy. , 
Scattered cloiid«« 

X ^ 
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Fair^ 

Scattered cloiuU : fofietiBies rain* 

Somewhat cloud;* fair at oine 

Thin clouds. 

Fair ; about t(ivdveu became^ clQud^. 

Cloudy. 

ScaMefiQd clou4». 

.$catc«red clou^Sr dark towatds eve.. 
VioJtotrain. 

About feven it cfeared i|p. 

Scattered clouifc. . 
Scattered cloud». 



Fair. At night a gr^at halo appeared 

round the fun. 
Dark. A ftrong rednefs at An^fetting. 
Cloudy.^ At ten it began to rain» and 

it rained all day. 

Rain. 
ScAttered olouds. 

[li^tiiing. 
Towards evening driazl. laiii; and 
Scattered dpuds ; air ytry cooL 

Fair : in the morning it began to<groiK 
- cloudy; at night lightning* hard 
rail), an(i fQi^c thunder. 
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The Weather in genera}. 



N W i Scattered tloudi. 

Clouds paffing by. Rain and firong 
winds all the afternoon. 
N W I Scattered clouds all day. 
^ W d At night a great halo round the tiioon. 
VV S W o Scattered clouds. 

Si It became more cloudy. In the even- 
ing appeared a great hatlo rouhd th4 
fun. 
Scattered tlouds; 
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23 
^7.5 



' 5>m|2i.5 

2 a'2ii5 

I 



Scattered clouds; 

.Scattered cloudi^ 

At night a great halo fi^uiid jihe modn^ 

. and the Iky V9xj red. 

Dark fometimes. The fan (honil 

through the clouds. 
Scattered cloads. 



NE 
N N £' 2 J Scattered clouds all day. 
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WNWi 

A Calm. 

SE I 

S£ 1 

SB I 



NNE 



Sca'tered douds all day. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

At night a halo rotihd the mooli; 

Fair^ and very hot. 

Fai*^. 

Fair ; biit a cool wind all the inornihg. 

Scattered clouds; 

It grew more cloudy. Ih the evening 

and enfuing night, violent rain and 

winds. 
It rained hard all day. 
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The Weather in general. 

Cloadjr. 

Scattered doudt. 

Fair. 

Fair all day. 

Scattered cloads. 

Scattered clouds. 

Fair. 

Fur. 

Fair. 

It grew dark. At night came run, 

which continued late. 
Dark. At 8, fcattered donds. 
Scattered clouds. 
Fair, 

Cloudy. Fairat8,andallthenioniing. 

Cloudy. 

Pair and doudy alternately. 

Cloudy. 

Fine driziUng rain. 

Alternately ^r and doudy. 
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The Weather in generals 



Fair. Scattered clouds at 8* 
Scattered cloads. Dark towards night. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Scattered clouds. Late at night a 
great halo round the moon.* 

Fair. 

Fair. 

At night a great halo ronnd the moon. 

Cloudy* Fair at 9, and ail day. 

Cloudy. Scattered clouds at 8. 

Rain all the morning. 

Cloudy. 

Fogp and a drizzling rain. 

F4ir. 

Fog, which fell down. Fair al 8* 

Fair. 

Fair all day. 



In the morning, hoary froft oa the 

plants. 
Fair all day. 
Fair. 

Fair. 

Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Cloudy. Violent rain all jfiight. 
Cloudy. 

Scattered clouds. 

Fair. 

In the morning ice on (landing water* 
white hoary froil pa the ground ; 
fair all day. 
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Fair. 
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Heavy rain all daf . 
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AtnigbtlAiw a msteor. commonly 
called the (hooting ef a ftaij goipg 
far fiom N. W. to S, E. 
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D. H. JTiier Wihtt. 
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The Weather in 


^cnreral. 


Fair. 
Fair. 






Fair. 
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NW 



NNE I 

N 3 
N 2 
S 2 
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S I 

NW 2 
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In the morijing the fields were co- 
. vcrcd wili white froft. 
A fair day. 
Fair. • . 

Fair. 

Towards evening fomewhat cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Drizzling rain. 

Heavy rain. 

Drizxling ra^n. 

At eight it cleared up. 

Scattered clouds. 

Fair. 

Cloudy. 

Scattered clouds. 
Fair. 
Cloudy. 

This morning ice on the watcrl 

Fair, 

Fair. 

A ftrong red aurora. 

Cloudy, and continual drizzling ram. 

Fair. 

Fair and cloudy alternately. ] 

Sometimes drizzling rain. ^ 

Fair. 

Fair. 
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D.I H. Tlierl Wind. 



Novetnier 1748. 
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The Weather in geBtrah 



Fair* 

Fair. ' 

Rain all da^y. ' 

Cloody, foggy, and rain now and 

then. 
Fair. [to-day. 

It was very cold laft night, and fair 
Alternately fair and fbmewhat dondy^i^ 

and always pretty cold. 
Fair ; fcattered clouds : pretty warm 

in the air. 
Cloody, foggy, and quite caln^* 
Somewhat cloudy. 
Filir^ and ;i littU Gol4. 
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Th«r Wind. 
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The Weather 10 general. 



Fair. 

Pair, and cold ; a great halo r0ttn<^ 

the noon at night. 
A pretty red aiironi> however n fa^ 

day, 
Fair. 



Cloudy. 

Somewhat fairer ; hard rain in the 

next night. 
Cloudy. 
Fair. 
Cloudy. 
Rain and wind next night ; thick, bn( 

fcattered doudi t 

Scattered doudt. 
Fair. 

Cloudy, rain, and fog all day from 

nine o'clock. 
Foggy, and cloudy. 
Next night a ftrong N. W. wind. 
Scattered clouds. * 

Fair and cloudy alternately. 

Fair. 

Cloudy, fome lhow» the firft this win* 

ter. 
Fair. 

Cloudy. 

Fair. 

Scattered clouds : about fix at night 

were quite red flripes on the £y, 

to t^e North. 
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' The y/€Mket in ^tfQH-al. 



Fair. , 1 

Fail!. •. ! ' i ' 

h grew <:l^«dy'itfi the ifterndon. 

Hea^. hain; 

Foggy, find clottdy. 

Thick fog. ! 

Fair ; but late ia the evqiiHig a ^ard 

fhower of rain. 
Laik jitght was a Sority ratn> thuo^ 

dcr, and lightning. 
Heat y rain all day. 
Laft night ^a yi^kot florin from W. 

and S. ,and heavy win.. The 

morning wa^ iloudy, and ibmp 
• faow fcih 
CleaiB.iip. i ' . . ^ 

Fair. j. ' , i ' 

Faif* ■" • "-' '-.••. ' 

Soxpewhat <cloady> add iptermi^ttnc 

}•: ihfdwcIS-; r : • ,: 
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Cloudy atid foggy :dl d^;^» 

Fdr. • . ' ' : 

Ac night a }ialo roand ih» uioon. 
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The WcatScr in gckeraJ . 



Fair. ^ ' 

AlterRately fair and f^lemdj. 

Cloudy. ' • '' ' ' ^ 

Fair. 

Fair. ' 

Fair, but darkened. t<IWards nighty 
with fome fnbW. 

Somewhat cloudy^ 

Fair. 

Aorora, cloudy, heavy rains at 
night. J ' . 

Cloudy, and ihoWers, fome fnow at 
night; at 9 morn. W. 8. W. 3 5 at 
1 1 . m. S. W. 4 ; at 3 aft, W. 4. 

Cloudy. 

Sair., 

Fair. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy, and fnows aH day ; it lay 

above two inches thick. 
Fair. 

All the laft night W N W 4. 
Fair all day. 

Cloudy ; fnows all day, and the ea^; 
fuingniglit. ^ 

Cloudy, and fnows in the morning, 
fair all the afternoon, and the ther, 
at o 1 1 .0 ; fnow lay five inches deep. 
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Fair. 
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Cloudy ; at three in the afternoon 
began to fnow. 
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Fair ; halo round the moon at night. 
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Cloudy; rnowsalmoftallday. 
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February 1749. 
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The Weather in general. 
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Cloudy; at ten at night wind 
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The Wdather in genferalv 
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Fair. A great halo round the Aaou 

at night. 
Pair. A ibint halio rouad the moQ« 

at nif ht. 
Pair. Cloudy afternoon. About 8 

at night ihe clouds in S. W. were 

quits sed. At 9 it began to fnow. 
Cloudy. Heavy rain at night. 

Alternately fair and cloudy. The 

next night calm. 
Fair. 
Alternately fair and cloody ia the 

mornings In the afternoon cloady, 

with, intermittent rain and thunder. 
Pair. Abont 8 at aight we fa\v what 

is called i fnowfire to the S.W.— >Se0 

VoLILp. 81. 
Fair. 
Cloudy. Snowfire in S. W. about $ 

at night. 
Cloudy. Snow and rain all day, and 

next night. 
Cloudy and heavy rain in the mornr 

ing. Clears up in the afternoon. 
Cloady in the morniag. Clears up 

at 10. Towacds nighbcbudy, wiclt 

rain. 
Cloudy, with heavy rain. Fair at 4 

in the afternoon. 
Fair. 

Fair. Cloudy towards night. 

Snow violently blown about all day. 

Cloudy. Clears up at 8 in the 

morning. 
Fair. The fieldt were now Covered 

with fnow. 
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The Weather in general. 

Rain jh the morning,— afternoon,— 

and in the night. 
Snow, with much ihander aiidlrght- 

niog. 
Snow almoft the whole daj. 

tair.^ 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Sun vtry red at fetting; 

Fair. 

Faif. Cloudy afternoon. 

Atx)ut 7 in the evening it began to 

rain, and continued till late at 

night. 
Flying clouds. 

* 
Alternately fair and cloudy. Snows 

in the evening, and kt night. 
Cloudy. Began to rain at ten, and 

continued all day till night. 
Raia almoft the whole day. 

Fair. Afternoon cloudy, with, hail 
and rain. 

Fain 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy ; fair at ei^ht. Cloudy to- 
wards night. 

Almoft quite f«r. 

Fair. 

Alternately fair and cloudy. 

Rain. ^ 

Fair. 
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The Weather, in gcnen^l. 
Fair. "^^ ' ^ 

A hoar frolt this morning, fair an|i 

very hot all day. 
Fair ; with hot vapour* raifed by the 

Tun, ' _ 

Almoft fair. 

Fair. 

Cloudy* intermittent drizzl. ihowerp. 

Rain the preceding night, and BO«r 
and then this day. At night thon- 
der and lightning* 

Fair. 

Fair, 
Fair. 
Fair. 
Flying clouds. 
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I The Weather in- general. 

Hoar froli this moniing>^'air.^ 

Fair. 

Fair* 

Fair. 

Flying cloadi. 

Fair. 

Somewhat cloudy. 

Fair. 

Raia almod the whok day. . 

Intermittent fliowera. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Pair. 
Cloudy. 
Rain. 
Cloudy. 

Rains Intermittently all day ; tni 

lightens very much at night. 
Fair. 
Fair. 
Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair. Very hot. 

Fair. 

Fair. 
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wind. The Weather in general. 



S W I Rain the preceding night. 

S E 1 Morning cloudy,— clears up at ten,—. 

flying clouds. 
S W I Flying clouds ; afternoon, thunder- 
clouds, with rain from the N W. 
NW 1 ' Flying clouds. 
Fair. 
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Alternately fair and cloudy. 

Cloudy and rainy. 

Cloudy. 

Flying clouds. 

Fair. 

Fair. > 

Flying clouds, 

Thunder-ftorm, with rain. ^ 

Fair. 

Somewhat cloudy. 

Almoft fair. 

Fair. 

Thunder-clouds, with rain. 

Fair, 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Thunder, with heavy ihowcrs. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy, with foirc Ihcvers, 

Fair. 

Fair. 
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Cloudy, afterwards fair. 
Thunder and raip. 
Fair. 

Fair, 
Fair. 
Fair. 

Fair^ 
Fair. 
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The Weather in general. 



Flying douds. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Thunder-ftorBiy and r^in at night. 

Cloody s intermittent fliQwers in the 

afternoon. 
Fair. 

Clopdy ; rain at night. 
Rain ail the preceding night ; fair in 

day-time. 
Fair. 
Alternately fair and cloudy. A halo 

round the fun, in the forenoon. 
Rain the preceding night. Inday- 

time> cloudy, with feme (howers.. 
Fair; ibmetimes flying clouds and 

flkowers. 
Fair. 

Fair. 
Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair; fbmetimes cloudy. ^ 

Fair. 
Cloudy^ 
Fair. /^ 

Cloudy; rain. 

Pretty fair. 

Fair. 

Cloudy ; fome rain. 

Fair. 

Flying clouds. 

Fair. 
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The Weather in general. 



"Xlternately f^ir and bloody. 
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Fair. 

Fair. 

Cloudy ; Intermittent fliowers* 

Fair. 

Fair; flying clouds at niglit, anc^ 

ftiowers. 
Fair. 

Cloudy ; ra^n alnofl aH dig^« 
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The Weather in general. 

Fair. 

Fair. Rain at noon. 

Flying clouds in the afternoon. 

Alternately clear and cloudy. 
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Cloudy and rainy. 

Rain all day. 
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Flying clouds. 
Drizzling rain. 
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Somewhat fairer. 
Hoarfroft this morning. 
Fair. 

Rain. 
Cloudy. 



Fair all day. 
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Flying clouds. 
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